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INTRODUCTION. 


More than two centuries and a half have passed 
away since the discovery was made at Damascus 
of a Hebrew Pentateuch, written in Samaritan 
characters, and with readings different from those 
of the Masoretic text in use among the Jews,, and 
also of a complete translation of the same into 
the Samaritan idiom. The attention of learned 
Europe was thus directed to the literary remains 
of a people now languishing and well nigh extinct, 
but once the bitter and formidable religious oppo- 
nents of the Jewish nation, and an interest was 
aroused in them which the labours of De Sacy, Gese- 
nius, and others in the present century have again 
revived. The results, however, of these enquiries, 
extending as they do over so long a period, are 
in many cases bmied in rare and costly volumes 
or hidden away in periodicals and long-forgotten 
dissertations. It has been’ thought, therefore, that 
a short sketch, embodying the latest information 
attainable . with regard to the history, writings, 
and religious tenets of the Samaritans, may fitly 
. b 
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serve as an introduction to the interesting and 
important fragment of their literature which is 
here published. 

I. The tide of Assyrian conquest wliich had begun 
to ovei* *flow the land of Israel under Pul ^ about 
770 B. c., and had continued its progress during 
the reigns -of Tiglath Pileser^ and Shalmaneser’, 
reached its height in the time of Hosea, when, in 
722, ^the king of Assyria* took Samaria, and car- 
ried Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in 
Halah and in Habor by the river of Gozan, and 
in the cities of the Medes supplying their place 


* I Chron. V. 26 ; 2 Kings xv. 19. * 2 Kings xv. 29. 

® 2 Kings xvii. 3-5. 

* Ibid. xvii. 6 ; xviii. ii. This appears to have been Sargon, 
the successor of Shalmaneser. See the article ‘ Sargon ’ in 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, iii. 1142, and George Smith’s Chrono- 
logy of tJie Reign of Sennaclierih (1871), p. 12. On a cylinder 
in the British Museum, Sargon is called the ‘ Punisher of wide 
Beth-Omri and in a bull inscription of Khorsabad, ‘Destroyer 
of the city of Samaria, all Beth-‘Omri.’ In the copy of his annals 
he says, ‘The city of Samaria I besieged and captured, 27,290 
people dwelling in it I carried captive, 50 chariots in the midst 
of them I arranged and the rest of them I took possession of, 
my general over them I appointed, and the taxes paid by the 
former king I fixed upon them.' Cf. Schrader, Die Keilin- 
schriften und das A. T. (1872), p. 158 sq, 

* 2 Kings xvii. 24. For an identification of these places see 
Asahel Grant’s Nestorians (1841), p. 129 sqq. Halah is pro- 
bably the Calah of Gen. x. ii, 12, now Nimrfid. The Habor 
flows S. W. into the Tigris from the mountains of Assyria (so 
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with colonists from ‘ Babylon, and from Cuthah, 


Ewald, Gesch. (1866), iii. 658 ; but according to Schrader, p. 161, 
it is the greater stream of that name which flows into the 
Euphrates near Carchemish). Gozan=Zozan, the Nestorian 
name for pastures : the liigh lands on either side of the great 
Zab river, W. of lake Ooroomiah. (Rages also near Teheran, 
Nineveh, and Ecbatana, are mentioned in the book of Tobit as 
settlements of Israelites: Elkosh, the home of the prophet 
Nahum, where his tomb is still shewn and greatly venerated, 
was north of Nineveh.) Dr. Grant brings forward several 
striking reasons for the identity of the indc{)endent Nestorian 
Christians inhabiting this almost inaccessible tract of country 
with some of the ten tribes. They call themselves Bene Israel ; 
the patriarch claimed to be of the tribe of Naphtali ; the 
neighbouring Jews allow that they are of the same stock as 
themselves, and speak almost the same dialect with them, 
though the two bodies hate each other and will not eat 
together. The Nestorians still offer peace-offerings, practise vows 
of Nazaritism, bring first-fruits, keep the Sabbath strictly, have 
a recess in their churches termed the Holy of Holies ; children 
may be baptized on the eighth day after birth ; the purification 
of w'omen after childbirth extends for forty days in the case of a 
male, for sixty of a female infant ; they keep the Passover, but 
the holy Eucharist supersedes the J ewish sacrifice ; their phy- 
siognomy and names are Jewish; their patriarch, both in his 
civil and religious capacity, strongly resembles the ancient 
high-priest ; they have ‘ avengers of blood,’ the churches serve 
as ‘cities of refuge.’ The ‘Chaldean’ Clmrch dates from A.D. 
1681, when the Nestorian metropolitan of Diarbekir quarrelled 
with his patriarch, and had himself consecrated by the Pope 
patriarch of the converts to papacy from the Nestorian and 
Jacobite Churches who designate themselves by this title. Dr. 
Grant’s conclusions are doubted by Ewald, Gesch. (1864), iv. 

b 2 
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and from Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sephar- 
vaim V 


120, who how'ever does not bring forward reasons in support 
of his view. He mentions, giving references, the journey of 
Eldad the Danite in the ninth century in search of the ten tribes 
described by Josephus {/int. xi. 5. 2) as existing in great 
numbers beyond the Euphrates, Benjamin of Tudela’s descrip- 
tion of them in the twelfth, and the various attempts made to 
discover them among Afghans, Chinese, Partisans, Buddhists, 
and North American Indians. For Talmudical traditions as 
to their position see Neubauer, Geographie du Talmtul, p. 372 ; 
for other references to Josephus, St Jerome, &c., Juynboll, Com- 
ment. in Hist. Gent. Sam. p. 26 sq. ; also Chwolson’s Achtzehn Uebr. 
Grahschriften avs d. Krim in Mem. de Vacml. imp. de St. PH'ers- 
hourg, scrie 7, vol. ix. 7, for records of the ten tribes in tlie 
Crimea and (p. 59) Caucasus ; and for their connection with the 
legend of Prester John, cf. Oppert, Der Presbyter Johannes 
(1864), p. 17. Benjamin of Tudela has found a successor in 
‘ J. J. Benjamin II,' who went on the same quest in 1846-1855 ; 
he corroborates Dr. Grant’s statements ; see his ‘ Eight Years in 
Asia and Africa’ (Hanover, 1863), p. 124. 

* For the position of Cuthah, see below, p. 9, note 4. That 
of Ava is not known. Hamath was plundered by Sargon in the 
second year of his reign, its inhabitants carried off, and others 
settled in their place. Schrader, pp. 162-6. Ewald, op. cit. iii. 
655 (1866), places Sepharvaim and Ava near Hamath. Sargon 
in his first year transported colonists from Babylon to Samaria : 
cf. Schrader, p. 162. Other colonists seem to have joined 
them later. Sargon says in 715 b.c. : ‘The Tamudi, Ibadidi, 
Marsiraaui and Hayapa, remote Arabians [cf. ‘Geshem the 
Arabian,’ Neh. ii. 19, iv. 7] dwelling in Bari whom the Akku 
and Sapiru knew not of ... in the service of Assur my lord 
I destroyed them, and the rest of them I removed, and in 
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It has been much debated to what extent this 
depopulation was carried outh In the later con- 
quest of Judah it is especially mentioned that the 
‘poorest sort of the people of the land^’ were left 
behind, and only the nobles, waiTiors, and artisans 
carried away. And it seems mast probable that 
such had been the case with Israel also, for Josiah, 
in 630, puts down idolatry in ‘Manasseh and 
Ephraim, and Simeon, even unto NaphtaliV 3-nd a 
little later repairs the temple with money collected 
for the purpose from ‘ Manasseh and Ephraim and 
all the remnant of Israel,’ as well as from Judah 
and Benjamin. Again, after the ruin of Judah, 
in 588, worshippers from Shechem and Shiloh and 
Samaria are represented as coming with offerings 


tlie city of Samaria I placed . . Vid. George Smith, op. cil. 
p. 14, and Schrader, p. 163. Other tribes also arc mentioned 
in Ezra iv. 9, 10, as having been brought over by Asnapper 
and settled in Samaria, (for their position see Ewald, iii. 727): 
in iv. 2, the Samaritans ascribe their. settlement to Esarhaddon. 
Makrizi’s account of this shifting of populations is to be found 
in De Sacy, Chrestonuithie Arabe, i. 302. 

* For a reference to varying opinions on the subject see the 
article ‘Samaria’ in Smith’s Bible Diet, iii. 1105. 

* 2 Kings xxiv. 14. ^2 Chron. xxxiv. 6. 

* 2 Chron. xxxiv. 9. The invitation of Ilczekiah to the pass- 
over in 2 Chron. xxx. seems to have extended principally, if not 
only, to the parts untouched by Assyria : the reference therefore 
appears to be of no value for determining the question of what 
Israelitish population was left behind by the conquerors. 
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to the temple at Jerusalem \ In all likelihood, 
therefore, a considerable population of Israelites 
remained behind, who were recruited after the 
withdrawal of the Assyrian armies by returning 
fugitives “ and fresh drafts of foreign popula- 
tions from, the various countries which, in their 
turn, came beneath the yoke of the kings of 
Assyria 

At first the worship of Jehovah seems to have 

been entirelv overlooked amid that of the numer- 

•/ 

ous deities'* introduced by the new settlers, but * 
in consequence of the country being visited by a 
plague of lions, it, or some modification of it®, was 

established by an Israelite priest® at Bethel, the 

» ■■ — - ■ — , . ■ _ — 

^ Jer. xli. 5. 

* Cf. Jer. xl. 7-12 for the similar case of Judah. 

^ The term dWoyfvfjs as applied to a Samaritan in Luke xvii. 

1 8 cannot fairly be pressed so as to exclude the notion of there 
being an Israelitish element among the Samaritan population. 

* 2 Kings xvii. 30, 31. Succoth-benoth, the deity of the 
Babylonians, cannot be traced. Nergal signifies the ‘lion-god,’ 
mentioned in cuneiform inscriptions as worshipped by the people 
of Cutha. This source gives no information as to Ashima, 
Nibhas, and Tartak. The burning of children by the inhabi- 
tants of Sepharvaim may have been connected with their wor- 
ship of the sun, the name signifying the ‘city of the sun.’ 
Schrader, 166-168. 

® Possibly the old calf- worship was restored again. Bethel 
having been the seat of it. Ewald, Hi. 729. 

° The priests, as being an educated and important class of the 
community, would naturally have been among the captives. 
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former centre of state idolatry under J eroboam and 
Ills successors ; each nationality meanwhile retain- 
ing its own peculiar divinity and religious rites. 
Although, therefore, the influence of the sanctuary 
at Bethel seems in time to have spread through- 
out the new immigrants and to have expelled the 
various deities and rites introduced by them ^ still 
Zerubbabel and his returning brethren may have 
had good reason for declining the co-operation of 
the ‘ lion-converts ^ ’ in the work of restoring the 
ancient ritual and temple at Jerusalem. This 
refusal roused the deep hostility of the Samari- 
tans, and from this time the relations between the 
two people became continually more and more 
embittered, till an absolute separation ensued be- 
tween them. Even now, when one common ruin 
has for so many centuries involved them both, 
they hold no intercourse with each other. From 
this time forward one thought alone presented 
itself to the Samaritans’ mind, to depress by every 
possible means, fair or foul, their hated rivals of 
Jerusalem, to represent themselves as the true 
disciples of the great prophet of Israel and Gari- 
zim as the sanctuary chosen of God on which the 
first temple was at His command built by Joshua, 
while Eli, Samuel, David, and Solomon were held 


* Ezra iv. 2. 


* Bah. Botha Kama^ 38 b. 
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up to reprobation as the apostate leaders of a 
national and religious schism h 

By the possession of a tract of country remark- 
able for its fertility, and venerable for its religious 
associations; the Samaritans were well qualified for 
maintaining an opposition to the rival state*. It 
extended, according to Josephus*, from Ginaea or 
En-Gannim, on the south side of the great plain 
of Jezreel, to the borders of Benjamin, thus includ- 
ing the old territory of Manasseh and Ephraim. 
Its principal towns were Bethshan *, famous for its 
fertility, known later under the name of Scytho- 
polis ; Abelmeholah ®, the home of Elisha ; Jezreel ®, 
the residence of Ahab ; Tirzah ^ proverbial for 
its beauty, where dwelt the kings of Israel from 


’ Yet, when it suited them, the Samaritans would deny all 
connection with the Jews and assert their heathen extraction : 
thus in the time of Darius Hystaspes they claim to be Persians 
(Josephus, Ant. xi. 4. 9), under Alexander the Great, Sidonians 
{ib. xi. 8. 6 ; xii. 5. 5). 

^ The old tribe of Ephraim, whose territory they possessed, 
had been of great political importance under the Judges; under 
Abimelech it gmned the royal power, and later opposed Ishbo- 
shcth to David and Jeroboam to Beboboam, always bearing with 
great unwillingness the supremacy of Judah: the Samaritans 
assumed exactly the same position. 

® B. J. iii. 3. 4 ; but in the next chapter he makes Anouath 
or Burkin the frontier. Cf. Neubauer, Geogra'phie., p. 57. 

* I Sam. xxxi. 10. ® 1 Kings xix. 16. 

® I Kings xviii. 46. ’ Cant. vi. 4. 
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Jeroboam to Zimri ; Shiloh, the resting-place of 
the ark Bethel, the scene of Jacob’s visions 

But the principal events of Samaritan history 
gather round the two centres of Samaria and 
Shechem. Built originally by Omri in a com- 
manding position of great fertility, strength, and 
beautv, on a hill some six miles north-west of 
Shechem ^ Samaria continued till the Assyrian 
captivity the capital of the kingdom of Israel, 
the centre of Ahab’s Baal- worship, the scene of 
many of the miracles of Elijah and Elisha dis- 
played in famines brought upon the land, in the 
sudden return of plenty, and in deliverance from 
Syrian invasions ; the object of the bitter denun- 
ciations of Hosea and other prophets for luxury, 
idolatry, and oppression. Taken in 722, after a 
three years’ siege the city must have sunk for a 

* Josh, xviii. i. ^ Gen. xxviii. 19. ^ i Kings xvi. 24. 

* 2 Kings xviii. 9, 10. For further' references cf. Robinson, 

Palestine (1867), ii. 304, and Winer, Bibl Peal-Worterbttck 
(1847), P* * 3^9* ftie terra is once (2 Kings xvii. 29) 

used in the Old Testament for the ‘ inhabitants of Samaria.’ In 
later times the Samaritans designated themselves as 
which, by a play upon the word, they interpreted ‘ observers ' of 
the Law or Sabbath, or, according to others, ‘guardians’ of the 
land, senses recognised by Origen {Comm, in Joan. p. 355 ; Horn, 
in Ezech. ix. i), Eusebius {Citron, ii. ad ann. Abrahami 1270), 
Hieronymus {Onornastica, ed. Lagarde, p. 66, cf. also p. 197), 
Epiphanius {Ilaeres. i. 9); cf. also De Sacy, Eot. et Extr. xii. 
p. 175. They were termed by the Jews D'DIJ, from Cutha, a 
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while into ruin, for it does not reappear in history 
till the time of Alexander the Great, when it was 
captured by him, part of the inhabitants put to 
the sword, others removed to Shechem, and a new 
colony introduced. Some frontier towns also were 
lost to Judaea at this time \ It appears soon after 
to have been rebuilt by Perdiccas, but in 31 1, 
during the wars of Antigonus and Ptolemy Lagi, it 
suffered the demolition of its walls : restored again 
in a short time, it continued to exist till about B. c. 
1 29, when it was taken and utterly destroyed by 
John Hyrcanus, the Jews retaining possession of 
the site'^ It was restored by Pompey to its former 

district in Asia of doubtful locality, whence colonists, perhaps 
the most important, hud been transplanted to Samaria by the 
king of Assyria (cf. 2 Kings xvii. 24). Abulfath, in his Chro- 
nicle (ed. Vilmar, p. lix), explains tlmt in a persecution under 
Darius some Samaritan exiles fled from the Jews to the valley of 
Cutha, hence the name was fixed upon them in order to deprive 
the nation of that of ‘Israelites.’ On the position of Cutha, cf. 
De Sacy, Chrest. Arahe, i. 331 ; Herzfeld, Geschichtey i. 473, 
iii. 598; Ewald, Gesch. (1866), iii. 727; Neubauer, Geo(jr. 
p. 379. According to Schrader, p.164, it must be sought for 
in Mid-Babylonia. 

^ Eusebius, Chron. ad ann. Ahrafiami 1684 > cf. I^lunk, Pales- 
tinCy p. 485. This was in revenge for the murder of Androraa- 
chus, the ^^acedonian governor of Coelesyria. Herzfeld, ii. 1 20. 

^ The 25th of Marheshwan was kept in memory of this ; the 
15th and 1 6th of Sjwan in memory of the annexation of Beth- 
shan and the plain of Jezreel; Meg, Ta'anithy 3, 8; Gratz, 
Gesch, (1863), iii. 422. 
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owners, and rebuilt by Gabinius a few years B. c., 
and somewhat later again fortified, colonised, and 
magnificently adorned by Herod the Great, receiv- 
ing the name of Sebaste, in honour of Augustus, 
to whom a splendid temple was erected within 
the city. A Homan colony was planted there by 
Septimius Sevems early in the third century, and 
coins are found extending from Nero to Geta, the 
brother of Caracalla K At what time Herod’s mag- 
nificent erections were laid waste is not known. 
A bishop of Sebaato was present at the council 
of Nicaea in 325, and another at the synod of 
Jerusalem in 536. When the place fell into the 
hands of the Crusaders, a Latin bishopric was 
established there about 1155, the title of which 
wiis still kept up by the Roman Church till the 
fourteenth century. A small Arab village now 
occupies the site of the old town, traces of whose 
former grandeur are still visible in the stately 
remains of the church of St. John Baptist* and 
long rows of broken columns. 

But more interest attaches to Shechem, the 


‘ Or perliaps somewhat later to Alexander Severus, 222-235. 
Cf. De Saulcy, Numismatiqve de la Terre Sainte (1874), p. 281. 

* St. Jerome gives Sebaste as the burial-place of St. John 
Baptist, as also of Elisha and Obadiah : later a tradition sprang 
up that it had been the scene of the Baptist’s imprisonment and 
death also, whereas Josephus, followed by Eusebius, places these 
at Machaerus, on the east of the Dead Sea. Robinson, ii. 306. 
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modem Nablus b the principal centre of Samaritan 
life after the decline of Samaria, where still lingers 
on the feeble remnant of the last Samaritan com- 
munity. Built upon a gentle slope at the foot 
of Mount Garizim, at a point w’here the mountain 
and the opposite height of Ebal enclose a valley 
of some 500 yards in breadth, Shechem, with its 
bright streams and luxuriant vegetation, has always 
drawn forth the warmest admiration of travellers ". 
Its associations were especially sacred. Near it 
stood the oak of Moreli (Gen. xii. 6), the resting- 
place of Abraham ; in the immediate vicinity of 
which was the parcel of ground (xliii. 22) bought 
by Jacob from Hamor and given by him as a pos- 
session to Joseph; it is marked still by Jacob's 
well and Joseph s tomb. Here dwelt the patriarch 
till compelled to leave in fear of the consequences 


’ There seems to be no good reason for the identification of 
Shechem (in LXX, and 2 tKtfia) with tlie of John, 

iv. 5. Eusebius and the Bordeaux pilgrim expressly distinguisli 
them : see the reff. in Smith’s Bibl. Diet., art. Sychar,’ iii. 1395 ; 
Robinson, ii. 291 ; Neubauer, 169 ; Bargds, Les Samaritaim de 
Saplouse, 10 sqq. Raumer identifies the latter with Askar, 
half an hour east of Naiblus, whence apparently were named the 
j)lain and fountain Sahl-el-Asgar, and Ain-el-Asgar mentioned 
by Berggren (in which ca.se the derivation from "ipST, the ‘ city 
of lies,’ cf. Hab. ii. 18, suggested by Reland, or Lightfoot’s from 
‘of drunkards,’ cf. Lsii. xxviii. i, will fall through) : but 
Robinson (i!i. 1 33) demurs to this. 

■ See the interesting quotations in Smith’s Diet. iii. 1236. 
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which might ensue from the vengeance taken 
upon Shechem by Levi and Simeon for the insult 
offered to their sister. Under the same oak which 
gave shelter to Abraham he buried the gods 
brought by his family from Mesopotamia (xxxv. 
1-4). By the same, in all probability, was Abi- 
melech made kingh Near Shechem Joseph and 
his brethren fed their flocks^; from Ebal and 
Garizim were pronounced the curses and blessings 
of the Law^; on Ebal Joshua built an jJtar and 
set up stones on which were written the words of 
the Law ^ ; at Shechem, which had been appointed 
a city of refuge and possession of the Levites, he 
gave his last warning to the assembled congre- 
gation of Israel, setting up as a witness a great 
stone ‘ under an oak which was by the sanctuary 
of the Lord® / on Garizim was delivered Jotham's 
parable after Abimelech’s slaughter of his brethren, 

^ Judg. ix. 6. ' ^ Gen. xxxvii. 12. 

^ Deut. xxvii. 11. For the account of an interesting experi- 
ment as to the acoustic capabilities of the spot, see Mills, Nablus 
(1864), p. 57. The voice of a reader can with ease be heard 
from one mountain to another, and there is ample space for the 
accommodation of a crowd lika the Israelites. 

* Josh. viii. 30. The Samaritans charge the Jews with 
having altered Garizim to Ebal in Deut. xxvii. 4 out of si)ite 
to them, in order to rob Garizim of its honours. In the 
neighbourhood of Sichem they shew the tomb of Eleazar, 
Ithamar, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, the Seventy Elders, &c. 
Bargiis, p. 15. ® Josh. xxiv. 26. 
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the connivance of the inhabitants of Shechem in 
. this deed of blood soon after returning on their own 
heads in the destruction of their city by Abimelech ; 
liither came Rehoboam to receive the kingdom * * ; 
and here for some time dwelt Jeroboam after his 
accession The city no doubt suffered like others 
during the Assyrian invasion, but is mentioned 
as existing about 588 It gained in importance 
by the erection of a temple on the neighbouring 
height of Garizim in opposition to that of Jeru- 
salem, which lasted from about the time of Alex- 
ander the Great to b.c. 129, when it was destroyed 
by John Hyrcanus \ Later it acquired the name 
of Mabortha*^ or Mamortha®, and, apparently 
under Vespasian, that of Flavia Neapolis^ whence 


' I Kings xii. i. ^ i Kings xii. 25. * Jer. xli. 5. 

* The 2ist of Khislew (or, according to Bab. Toma, 69 a, the 
25th of Tebetli) was long kept by the Jews in memory' of this. 
Meg. Ta'anith, cap. 9. 

* Josephus, B. J. iv. 8. i. 

® Pliny, II. N.y. 13. Olshausen su^ests Nn"' 3 yiD as the deri- 
vation of the name, Nablus being a halting-place between Jeru- 
salem and Galilee; Neubauer, p. 172, Kn 3 "' 30 . Cf. ‘Torberic,’ 
the ‘blessed,’ as a name of Garizim mentioned by Masudi and 
Makrizi, De Sacy, Chrest. Arabe, i. 303, 343. 

’ Kobinson (ii. 292) thinks the old city may have extended 
further eastwards than Neapolis (hence Eusebius’ statement 
that Sichem was iv npoaordois Nias iroKtcos), and now have dis- 
appeared entirely : to the same effect Ewald in GoUing. Gel. 
Anz. 1865, p. 1671. Coins of the city are found from Titus 
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its modem name of Nablus is derived. Here our 
Lord made many converts \ and here in all pro- 
bability was founded a Church in apostolic times “ : 
Justin Martyr, who suffered at Rome about 163, 
was a native of the place. A bishop of Neapolis 
was present at the council of Ancyra and Neo- 
caesarea in 314, of Nicaea in 325, and at the synod 
of Jemsalem in 536 ^ After this brief survey of 
the country occupied of old by the Samaritan 
people, it is time to return to their history. 

Disappointed in their wish to unite with the 


(or Domitian) to Volusianus (a.d. 251-4), or Gallicnus (253-68). 
The year 72 was termed the ‘era of Neapolis,’ probably in 
consequenee of tlie min of Jemsalem and Judaea in 70-1. In 
the time of Hadrian a representation of Garizim first occurs 
on coins of the city, the temple having been rebuilt by him 
{Chron. Sam. cap. 47). The mountain is of conical shape, 
with two summits ; on the one to the left appears a temple 
with columns in front and a long flight of steps leading up 
to it, as described by the Bordeaux pilgrim in 333; that on 
the right has a Email edifice on it, without columns. Neapolis 
had received the ‘jus Italieum’ under the Flavian family, hence 
its name of ‘Aurelia Flavia Neapolis.’ Of this it was deprived 
by Septimius Sevems (1 93-211) for supporting the cause of 
Pescennius Niger. Under the Emperor Philip (244-9) 
came a Latin colony, receiving the title of ‘Colonia Julia Sergia 
Neapolis.’ Dc Saulcy, p. 244 sq. 

* John iv. 39-42. * Acts viii. 25, ix. 31, xv. 3. 

® Robinson, ii. 293. The portal and other remains of the 
cathedral, which was dedicated to St. James the Less and, is now 
converted into a mosque, are still to be seen. Barges, p. 93. 
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Jewish exiles on the return of the latter from 
captivity in 536, the Samaritans succeeded in 
preventing the ‘erection of the Temple .for twenty 
years, and offered the same unrelenting opposition 
to Nehemiah when, in 445, he set about rebuild- 
ing the walls of Jerusalem, which till now had 
lain in ruins. They welcomed with open arms 
any refugees from Jerusalem who, for crime ' or 
to escape the strict Mosaic rule there established, 
might wish to leave their country ^ No doubt 
the stern reforms introduced by Nehemiah on his 
second visit (chap, xiii) were highly distasteful to 
many who preferred the laxity which had crept 
in during his absence, and to these an asylum was 
always open at Shechem. The alienation between 
the two nations was finally completed when the 
Samaritans at last succeeded in erecting a rival 
temple^ on Garizim and endeavoured to transfer 
thither the prestige of the older one of Jerusa- 
lem. The immediate occasion of the undertaking 
was the refusal of Manasseh, brother of Jaddua the 


* Josephus, Ant. xi. 8. 7. 

^ The date of the erection is doubtful. Josephus (J/if. xi. 
8. 4) seems to place it in the reign of Darius Codomannus (335- 
330), the last king of Persia, but if the Sanballat he mentions is 
the same as in Neh. xiii. 28, the event should be placed under 
Darius Nothus (413-10); cf. Winer, op. at., art. ‘Nehemias.’ 
Jost {Gesch. i. 48, note 2) thinks the temple must be much 
earlier than Alexander. 
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high-priest and son-in-law to Sanballat the Sama- 
ritan governor, to dissolve his irregular marriage 
in obedience to the admonition of the Jewish 
elders. To .reward him for his constancy, San- 
ballat exerted himself to erect a rival sanctuary, 
and there established him iii the high-priesthood^. 

On the troubled scene of politics which opened 
after the death of Alexander the Samaritans suf- 
fered equally with the Jews from the cruelty and 
ambition of their ever-changing masters. They 
unfortunately served as the battle-field as well 
as the prize of victory to the holders of Syria 
and Egypt, and passed from the dominion of one 
sovereign to that of the other according as the 
tide of victory rolled hither or thither. From 
the peaceful rule of Laomedon, the governor of 
Syria, they passed into the hands of Ptolemy Lagi 
in 320, to fall under the dominion of Antigonus 
of Syria in 314. Three years later, by a sudden 
incursion, Ptolemy repossessed himself of liis former 
conquest, but being compelled almost immedi- 


' This temple tlie Jews* termed {Bereschith Rahba, 

c. 81), signifying, according to Eeland {Garizim, c. 3), ‘iriKiOov 
vaos, but the word is prol)ably connected with irXdrapos, i.e. the 
of Gen. XXXV. 4 ; cf. Frankel, Einjlusa d. pald^tin. Exegefte, 
p. 248. The Samaritans in turn stigmatised that of Jerusalem 
as n '3 or E>ri 3 D ' 3 : by a play upon they called 

it 'I'nx ‘the cursed Salem.’ Neubauer’s Chronicle, Joum. 
Asiat. (1869), p. 402; see below, p. 125. 
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atelv to retire, endeavoured to do as much mis- 
chief as possible to his enemy, and consequently 
before his departure razed the walls of Samaria 
and other fortified towns. In 301 he, by treaty, 
entered again into peaceable possession of the 
country, but, in 298, it underwent a cruel 
ravaging at the hands of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
tlie son of Antigonus. Thenceforth, for many 
years, Palestine enjoyed a respite from trouble 
under the mild and beneficent rule of Egypt, and 
nothing more is heard of Samaria except petty 
squabbles with the neighbouring Jews during the 
sway of the feeble and avaricious high-priest 
Onias II, till the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when a determined effort was made bv this 
monarch to root out the worship of Jehovah and 
establish the ritual of Greece throughout his do- 
minions. The conduct of the Samaritans at this 
juncture formed a marked contrast to the noble 
independence of the Jews in maintaining the faith 
of their fathers: they abjured all connection with 
Israel or its God, claimed to be Sidonians by 
origin, and requested that their temple might 
be dedicated to Zeus Hellenios ^ . To one prin- 
ciple of conduct ho'wever, with rare exceptions, 
they always remained constant, to take the oppo- 
site side to the Jews and injure them to the 


* Josephus, Ani. xii. 5. 5. 
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utmost of their ability. This at last drew down 
upon them the vengeance of John Hyrcanus, and 
the destruction of their temple about 129 b. c., 
followed by that of Samaria a few years later. 
The Samaritans responded by all the means of 
annoyance at their command, killing Galilean pil- 
grims on their way to Jerusalem, and lighting 
sham beacon-fires in opposition to those kindled 
by the Jews as a signal to their distant bretliren 
.that the Paschal new moon had appeared. On 
one occasion it is related how a Samaritan suc- 
ceeded in polluting the Temple on the eve of the 
Passover by scattering human bones over the 
pavement \ The Gospel narrative shews that in 
our Lord’s time there was a complete estrange- 
ment between the two nations: the very name 
of Samaritan had now become a term of abuse 
When the independence of Judaea declined and 
Palestine passed under the Roman rule, matters 
began to look brighter for the Samaritan people. 
Pompey freed them from the Jewish yoke ; Ga- 
binius rebuilt and fortified Samaria ; the national 
worship was restored, exiles suffered to return, and 
government by a council of elders established : the 


* See refF. in Neubauer, Geogr. p. 166. 

® John viii. 48. Cf. also Ecclus. 1 . 25, 26 (where ‘Seir' is 
possibly to be read for ‘ Samaria’) and Testamentum XII Patrum, 

p. 564 : "Evtcu. yap diro aT^ptpop 2iKT]p \tyoptvr) ir^is daw€j-ov, 
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reign of Herod the Great also, one of whose wives 
was a Samaritan, was marked by the execution 
of great public works for the embellishment of 
Samaria. 

^ But the unquiet spirit which had distinguished 
the old tribe of Ephraim in former times, and is 
said even now to mark the modern inhabitants 
of Nablus h would not suffer the Samaritiins to 
rest. Their history is a constantly recurring tale 
of insurrections, massacres, and bloody reprisals 
taken on them by the conquerors. The severity 
with which Pilate put down a tumultuous rising ■ 
occasioned his recall Under Vespasian a revolt 
was quelled with the loss of ii,6oo persons^, and 
Sichem received a gairisoTi and new name from 
the conqueror. It is uncertain whether they took 
any part in the Jewish revolt under Trajan ^ : in 
the terrible insurrection which a few years later 
l)urst out with such desperate violence under the 


‘ Judg. viii, 1-3, xii. 1-6, 2 Sam. xix. 43; cf. Robinson, 
ii. 301. 

" Josephus, Ant. xviii. 4. i, 2:. a certain man promised to 
sliow them tlie sacred vessels hidden by Moses (or the high-priest 
Usi, who, according to the Samaritan book of Josliua, chap. 
42, hid them 261 years after the entry into Canaan) under 
Garizim. The legend is borrowed from 2 Macc. ii. 5, where 
tlie prophet Jeremy does the same on Nebo. 

* Josephus, 7 ?. J". iii. 7, 32, 

* Juynboll, Comment, in Hist. Gent. Sam. p. 129. 
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leadership of Bar Cocheba in- the reign of Hadiian 
the Samaritims apparently at first aided the Jews, 
but afterwards deserting their allies assisted the 
Homans in putting an end to the war, being 
rewarded at the hands of their conqueror by the 
restoration of their temple on Garizim h With 
the rest of the empire they benefited from the 
gentle rule of the Antonines. Under Coinmodus, 
Septimius Severus, Constantine and Constantins, 
their condition was unsatisfactory, but quieter 
times fell to their lot under Julian, Valentinian, 
and Valens ; their fortunes varjed under the later 
emperors. Laws unfavourably affecting their posi- 
tion were passed by Honorius in 404 and 418 ; 
Theodosius II in 426 took from them testamentary 
rights, and in 439 forbade them to exercise any 
office which dealt with the affixirs of Christians ; 
new synagogues also might not be erected". 

The hatred with wdiich they had formerly 
regarded their Jewish rivals began to concen- 
trate itself upon the Christians, now that the new 


’ Juynboll, Chron. Sam. cap. 47 ; Barges, p. 10 1 ; Ewalil, 
vii. (1868), p. 409. Bettar is said to have fallen by Samaritan 
treachery; as to its position see Neubaucr, Geoyraphia, p. 103. 
In Jer. Kiddusrkin, iv. i, it is said that thirteen places were 
merged among the .Samaritans in the time of ‘ the destruction,’ 
i.e. under Hadrian : this was done by them in order to avoid 
the fate of the Jews. 

* Jost, Gesch. i. 76 ; Juynboll, Comment, p. 50. 
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faith had become that of the empire. In the year 
484 while under the rule of Zeno they attacked 
the chiurch at Nablus, maimed the bishop, and 
murdered many of the worshippers, committing' 
the like atrocities at Caesarea also. Under Anasta- 
sius and Justinian fresh troubles broke outk In 
529 a general revolt of the Samaritans took place 
against the Christians, whole villages were burnt, 
cimrches destroyed, and the worshippers tortured 
to death. The severity with which this was put 
down by Justinian, followed by the enactment of 
severe laws against them, completely crushed the 
Samaritan people^. Many fled to Persia, many 
became Christians^. Henceforth they appear but 
little in history. In 636 they fell under Moham- 
medan rule when the conquest of Palestine was 
effected by the Khaliph Omar. After the capture 
of Jerusalem in 1099 by Godfrey de Bouillon and 
his allies, Nablus and the surrounding country 


‘ Petermann, in Herzog’s Leal-Encydoj^idie, xiii. p. 369. 

" They were rendered incapable of holding public employ- 
ments, or of acquiring property by inheritance or gift among 
tliemeelves : their synagogues were to be destroyed and no new 
ones erected. Some of these provisions were relaxed a few 
years later : some time after again, they were ordered to under- 
take civic oflSces with duties attached to them, 'without however 
acquiring any of the corresponding rights. Their testimony 
against Christians could not be received. Jost, i. 78. 

’ Robinson, ii. 294, 295. 
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came into the power of the Crusaders, and, with 
the exception of some temporary occupations 
by the Saracens h remained Christian till 1244, 
when it again became subject to Mohammedan 
mle by the complete and utter rout of the 
Christian forces at the fatal battle of Gaza. 
Brief notices of the Samaritans and their country 
appear in the works of Benjamin of Tudela 
(twelfth century) and Christian pilgrims and 
travellers ^ but little was known of them till 
the close of the sixteenth century, when Joseph 
Scaliger first opened communications with them, 
addressing a letter to the congregations at Nablus 
and Cairo ^ Answers arrived in 1589, but not 


* As, for instance, when Nablus was plundered during a 
temporary incursion of the Saracens in 1113, again by Saladin 
in 1184 after his repulse from Kerak, and in 1187 after his 
victory at Tiberias. 

^ Barges, pp. 10 sq., 33 sq. ; Robinson, li. 297. Arabian 
wTiters often confound them with the Jews. Ibn Batuta (1326), 
while describing Nablus, does not mention them. 

^ A careful description of the correspondence of the Samaritans 
with Europeans, from Scaliger to De Sacy, is given by the latter 
in Notices el Extraits des MSS. de la Bill, du Eoi, vol. xii. (1831), 
together with the original texts and a tmnslation of most of the 
letters: two (to Ludolf) were published by Cellarius, 1688; 
others arc to be found in Eichhorn’s Repertorhim, vols. ix. 
and xiii. One more has since been published by Heidenhcira 
in his Vierteljahresschrift (vol. i. p. 88), that of Meschalmah ben 
Ab Sechuah to the Samaritans of Europe, coming, as is supposed 
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till after Scaliger s death, and these passing into 
other hands the correspondence ceased. But in 
i6i6, Pietro della Valle having in vain endeavoured 
at Cairo, Gaza, and Nablus, then centres of Sama- 
ritan life, to carry out the injunctions of De Sancy, 
then French ambassador at Constantinople, and 
procure a Samaritan Pentateuch, succeeded at last 
in purchasing one at Damascus, as also a transla- 
tion of it into the Samaritan dialect. The 
publication of these excited great interest and 
provoked angry disputes as to their intrinsic 
value among the learned of Europe, but no further 
communications appear to have been opened with 
the Samaritans till 1671, when Huntington, the 
learned bishop of Raphoe, whose Oriental MSS. 
form part of the treasures of the Bodleian Library, 
paid a visit to Nablus, while holding the office 
of chaplain to the English factory at Aleppo. 
He found there a small community of thirty 
families, procured from them a Pentateuch, and 
in conjunction with Dr. Marshall, Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, ciirried on a correspondence with 

by the editor, between the correspondence of Scaliger and 
Huntington. Emendations of the text are suggested by Greigcr 
in the Zeitschr. d. D.M.G. xvi. 725, and by Vilmar, ihul. 
^vii. 375. The letters are ^mtten partly in Arabic, and partly 
in Hebrew marked by Saniaritanisms and Arabisms ; they 
display the most complete ignorance of all history and of every- 
thing outside the little community of Nablus. 
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them which lasted with intervals till the latter’s 
death in 1685. About this time a few letters 
also passed between them and the celebrated 
Aethiopic scholar Job Ludolf, and then, with the 
exception of one letter addressed in 1790 to their 
‘ Samaritan brethren’ in France \ nothing more is 
heard of them till 1808, when the bishop and 
senator Gr^goire set about making enquiries with 
regard to them by means of' the French consular 
agents in Syria. The information tluis acquired 
and the communications which subsequently en- 
sued between Salameh the high-priest and De 
Sacv himself are contained in the memoir drawn 
up by the latter. They give the same picture as is 
presented by later travellers of a small community 
despised and ill-treated by Jew and Mahommedan % 
from the very fact of their present dej)ressed con- 


^ Published by Hamaker in Archief voor Kerkelijke Geschie- 
denia, v. p. 56. Heidenheiin, i. 82. 

* A touching picture of the miseries undergone by the 
Samaritans during the first half of the present century from 
the cruelty and avarice of their ever-changing governors is given 
in the autobiography of Jacob-cah-Shelaby, London, 1855. He 
came at that time to England to collect funds for his impoverished 
countrymen and to intercede with the government on their behalf. 
A translation of his petition may be seen at p. 50. Another, to 
the government of Louis Philippe, is given with a translation in 
P>arg^s, p. 65 sq. See also his letter in the Times of April 3, 
1874. The congregation is now reduced to 135 persons, and 
grievously oppressed by the Mohammedans. 
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ditioii clinging with all the greater obstinacy to 
their lofty traditions of the past and to the hope 
of future restoration to the Divine favour ; with 
little or no education ; depending for their his- 
tory upon legendary mediaeval chronicles di-awn 
in great measure from Jewish sources ; for their 
religious knowledge, upon the successive gleanings 
of centuries from their Jewish rivals ; yet interest- 
ing as the possessors of what they assert to be 
an independent revision of the Pentateuch, and 
as the sole remaining representatives of the people 
who have now for more than 2500 years claimed 
to be the chosen Israel of God h The correspond- 


^ Formerly there were flouriBhing communities of Samaritans 
in other countries besides Palestine. Alexander the Great is - 
said to have settled his Samaritan auxiliaries at the siege of 
Tyre in Egypt (Josephus, Ant. xi. 8. 6) : Ptolemy Lagi carried 
off considerable numbers with him (ii. xii. i), other colonists 
probably followed during the troublous times of John Hyreanus ; 
a dispute between the Alexandrian Jews and Samaritons is said 
(i6. xiii, 3. 4) to have taken phice before Ptolemy Philometor 
(181-146) : here the Samaritan-Greek vei-sion of the Pentateuch 
in all probability and the Arabic of Abu-Said were composed. A 
sect of Dositheans is mentioned there in the sixth century A. D., « 

and some remnants of the jieople lingered on there till the seven- 
teenth. A colony of Samaritans was found by Edri’si in the 
twelfth centiny in islands in the Red Sea, where they are said 
to have taken refuge after the Aiub invasion of Egypt in 638. 
Meshullani ben Menahem of Volterra (ni'0^11 or not 

rrtD^O, Malta or Toledo, as Heidenheim supposes, cf. Biscioni, 
Catal. Medic, p. 1 28, and Zuuz in Asher’s Benjamin of Tudela 
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ence is of high value for the light it throws on 
the later developements of Samaritan doctrine, 


(1841), ii. 267) found fifty Samaritan families in Egypt on the 
occasion of his visit there in 1480. They hold, he says, partly 
to the written Law, but are idolaters ; their writing is dift’erent 
to that of the Jews, and they have no N, n, J?, V, 3, n (cf. as to 
this last statement Benjamin vf Tudela^ 1 - 67 ; Isaac Helo, a. d. 
1344, in Cannoly’s Itineraires, p. 252, and Makrizi, in De Sacy, 
Chrest. Arahe, i. 303) ; they go in pilgrimage thrice each year to 
Garizim, where a golden dove may be seen on the altar ; they live 
apart from the Jews, having a separate synagogue ; the Sahbath 
they observ'e only to mid-day. See his letter in Heidenheim, iii. 
354. He was probably the same that Obadiah of Bertinoro met 
on his journey to Jerusalem seven years later, cf. Neubauer’s Ztvei 
Brieve Obadiah' s in Jahrh.fur d. Gesch. d. Juden. (1863), iii. 198, 
229. The latter {ibid. 241, 243) gives much the same account : 
he found fifty Samaritan families in Cairo, employed chiefly as 
cashiers and agents for the principal officials, occu]>ations in which 
they acquired considerable wealth. The anonymous traveller of 
1495, whose narration is given ibid. p. 271 sq., visited Sichem, 
but makes no mention of the Samaritans, his whole mind being 
apparently taken up with endeavours to avoid tho extortions of 
custom-house .oflScials. In the third and following centuries 
they seem to have been widely scattered in both East and West, 
employing themselves chiefly as merchants and money-changers : 
in the time of Theodoric (493-526) they had a synagogue in 
Rome. A colony of Samaritans is mentioned as existing in the 
fourth century at Babylon {Gittin, 45 a). Benjamin of Tudela 
in the twelfth century found communities in Caesarea, Nablus, 
Askelon, and Damascus : the great number of MSS. w'ritten at 
the last-named place shews that it must have been an important 
centre for them. The chronicle El~Tholidoth (sec below, p. 126) 
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and also of interest as shewing the intellectual 
condition of this once numerous and powerful but 
now nearly extinct religious sect. The later 
descriptions of modern travellers, such as Robinson, 
Petermann, and others, shew that few changes 
have since passed over the little community. 

II. In the preceding historical sketch the reader 
will no doubt have observed the extreme paucity, 
or rather the almost total absence, of any trust- 
worth v information derivable from the Samaritans 
themselves as to the circumstances of their origin 
and early condition ; and for this reason will ex- 
pect no very exact account of the tenets held by 
them in the earlier ages .of their national existence. 
Even with the fullest details at our disposal, 
nothing very definite or distinctive in the way of 
religious belief would in all probability have been 
found existinor amonf; them. For it must be re- 

O o 

membered that they were a population consisting 
of the poorest Israelites, who had been left behind 
by their conquerors as politically too insignificant 
to be worth the trouble of removing from their 


gives the names of many families settled in Damascus, Palestine, 
uml Egypt. Cf. Robinson, ii. 293, 300 ; Basnage, Hist. dcsJnifs 
(1716), ii. 140-142, 152; Juyuboll, Comment, pp. 37-54 ; in 
the bust \ery full references will be found. In a prayer given by 
Heidenbeim {Vierteljahre.s 8 chr. i. 418) supplications are offere<l 
for the Samaritan congregations in Damascus, Gaza, Pbilistia, 
Egypt, Aleppo, Hamath, Sefad, and Haserini. 
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land ; they liad moreover, after long centuries of 
corruption by means of state idolatry and devotion 
to the cruel and licentious rites of Baal, Ashtoreth, 
and otlier monstrous deities, afterwards been re- 
cruited from time to time by the aiTival of fresh 
parties of foreign idolaters. The nation had in- 
deed, under the influence of fear, partially abjured 
their idolatry and professed the worsliip of Je- 
hovah, so much so as to be anxious to unite with 
the returning Jews in rebuilding the Temple at 
Jerusalem, in all probability however their re- 
ligious views had at this time gained no great 
depth or distinctness. But the refusal of the 
national party among the Jews to recognise them 
as in any way belonging to Israel must have com- 
pelled the Samaritans to consider their religious 
position, to test the validity of the claims put 
forth by them, and to shew both by their faith 
and practice that they, and not their rivals of 
Jerusalem, were the true disciples of Moses. By 
themselves however they were unable, from lack 
of the necessary learning, to cariy out their pur- 
pose, and it will be seen from several instances 
which will be brought forward, that the Samari- 
tans, powerless to invent, were compelled to borrow 
the doctrines and usages then in vogue at Jeru- 
salem. 

No one will be surprised at this who considers 
the intimate relations which w'ere from the first 
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maintained between their leaders and a powerful 
section of the Jews. It was in vain that Ezra, 
aided by such as had ‘ separated themselves ^ from 
the heathen of the land, dissolved by force the 
marriages which had taken place between the 
latter and numberless priests and rulers of Jeru- 
salem. A few years later the mischief had not 
abated : Nehemiali complains that his plans were 
betrayed by the nobles of Judah, who had allied 
themselves with the enemy ; his last work 
was to purify the Temple from the presence of 
Tobiah the Ammonite wlio had established him- 
self there with the assistance of Eliashib the 
high -priest, and to expel the grandson of the 
hitter for his marriage with Sanballat s daughter. 
These temporary checks caused by the zeal of 
Ezra and Nehemiali being removed, no doubt 
such alliances became frequent as before, and 
although the influence of the national party at 
Jerusalem was sufficient to prevent a complete 
fusion of the two nations, yet a most intimate 
connection must have been kept up between 
certain members of each, and thus the Law and 
the prevailing interpretation of it have readily 
parsed from Jerusalem into the opposite camp. 
More especially after the secession of Manasseh 
and his establishment as rival high-priest in the 
Temple of Garizim, must all the then existing 
Jewish learning have been at the disposal of 
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the Samaritons. To understand their position 
therefore it will be necessary to enquire wliat 
w’as the state of religious parties and what the 
tone of thought which after the return from the 
exile prevailed in Jenisalem. 

It was not apparently till the pontificate 
of John Hyrcanus, about B. c. 1 30, tliat the two 
rival factions of Pharisees and Sadducees^ made 
their appearance under these names in history. 
But they must have existed long before : there 
was nothing, as far as we know, in the special 
circumstances of the time which could have then 
produced them : the principles which actuated 
their conduct must have been at work in the 
nation in the preceding centuries as well. The 
government had all along been in the hands of 
the high-priest and the other sacerdotal families 
to whom he was related ; to these would naturally 
ally themselves the other wealthy classes in the 
state. In the hands of this, the Sadducee party, 
would be all judicial and administrative posts, the 
arrangement of the calendar on which all the feasts 
of the year depended, the conduct of the services 
of the Temple, the authoritative exposition of the 


^ Derenboiirg (Palestine, i. 78, 452) thinks that Pharisee and 
Sadducee were nicknames, invented long after the qualities of 
Perishouth and Sedaqah had become the characteristics of the 
two parties. See also Gratz, Gesch. (1863), iii. 454> sq. 
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Law. Whatever might be the merits of individual 
members of the body, such as Jaddua and Simon 
the Just, still the tendency of a privileged and 
wealthy class always would be to take life 
quietly, to content themselves with following the 
requirements of the Law as far as the letter and 
ancient tradition required them (in other words to 
comply 's^dth Sedaqah), but not to invent rigorous 
observances which would interfere with the in- 
dulgence of those tastes which their wealth and 
position enabled them to enjoy. Their intei’pre- 
tation of the Law w'as characterised by the same 
spirit. Though not always consistent in carrying 
out the principle, still as a rule they clung to 
the literal meaning, allowing the authority of no 
tradition unless some ground was apparent for 
it in Scripture h The official sanctity of the 
priesthood, as distinguished from the personal 
purity of its members, and the maintenance of 
its, emoluments and privileges were eagerly con- 
tended for by them. Their disbelief in the re- 
surrection of the body, which is expressly affirmed 
of them by all ancient testimony ^ was due pos- 


^ Jost, Gesch. i. 214. 

Matt. xxii. 23; Mark xii. 18 ; Luke xx. 27 ; Acts iv. 2, xxiii. 
8 ; Bab. Sanhedrin, 90 b ; Josephus, Ant. xviii. 1.4; Origen, In 
Matt. pp. 467, 81 1 ; Epipbanius, JIaeres. xiv, &c. The celebrated 
Antigonus of Socho is said to have taught tliat ‘men sliould 
perve God without any claim for reward from this doctrine 
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sibly to the almost exclusive attention which 
their principles led them to give to the Penta- 
teuch (in which this doctrine less clearly stands 
forth) in preference to the later books of the 
canon, and also to the easy circumsUinces of life 
in which most of this party found themselves. 

The Pharisees, or ‘ Separatists,’ were of a different 
spirit. They were the descendants and repre- 
sentatives of the national party who at the bidding 
of Ezra and Nehemiah had ‘ separated’ themselves 
from the heathen of the land, while many of the 
priests and rulers had not scnipled to ally them- 
selves with the ancient and deadly foes of Israel. 
Though differing in no very important particulars 
from the Sadducees either in doctrine or practice, 
they found themselves outside the pale of an 
official and priestly aristocracy, and were thus 
compelled to throw themselves for support and 
sympathy upon the middle and lower classes of 
the community. Having no official character for 
sanctity on which to depend, they laid especial 


his scholars Sadoq and Boethus developed the further result 
that ‘no reward is to be expected from God,’ and this was 
naturally followed by a disbelief in the resun^ection and future 
judgment. The Boethusians first appear as an offshoot from, 
but united with, the Sadducees, about the time of Herod the 
Great; the exact points of difference between the parties are 
difficult to distinguish. Geiger, Urschrifty 105, 149; Jost, 
Gesch. i. 215. 
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stress upon personal purity, avoiding contact with 
any person or thing which might interfere with 
it ; by means of brotherhoods ^ and minute regu- 
lations endeavouring continually to reach higher 
degrees of it, extending their care even to all 
vessels used in the Temple service, on the plea 
that they might have been defiled by the touch 
of an unclean priest^. In imitation of the grave 
and reverend banquets held by the priests at 
which their portion of the sacrifices, the tithes 
and offerings were consumed, the Pharisees es- 
tablished brotherhoods for taking solemn meals 
together, hallowed by special prayers, especially 
on sabbaths and feast-days ® : in the same spirit 


* Jost, Gesch. i. 197. 

® This circumstance shews that some priests must have be- 
longed to the party of the Pharisees, though these probably 
were few as compared with those who joined the Sadducees. 
The touching of the Law rendered any one unclean : Deren- 
bourg, i. 133. On one occasion a Sadducee seeing them bathing 
the golden candlestick, exclaimed, ‘ See ! the Pharisees will- at last 
purify the sun !’ Jost, i. 217. Cf. Mark vii. 4. 

^ The device by which the Pharisees evaded the two prohibi- 
tions of not going more than 2000 cubits from home and of 
not carrying anything out of their hoiises on the Sabbath, was 
worthy of the legal ingenuity of a more civilised age. By placing 
some food on the eve of the Sabbath at a spot 2000 cubits 
from their real home, they created there a fictitious domicile, 
whence they might move in any direction 2000 cubits more. 
Each of the brethren, moreover, at the same time placed some 
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of rivalry they endeavoured to curtail the emolu- 
ments and privileges of the priesthood h Their 
interpretation of the Law was marked by a 
reverence for tradition and by an absence of the 
strict adherence to the letter which distinguished 
their rivals Their method of life was rigorously 
simple, spent in carrying out the minute ob- 
servances of religion : they held the doctrine of 
the resurrection and of a future reward and 
punishment®. This zeal was roused to fury by 
witnessing the disgraceful pontificates of Jason 
and Menelaus, when the rites of Zeus Olympius 
were celebrated in the Temple itself, and a 
determined attempt made by these apostates to 
trample down obedience to the Law of Moses, 
and in its place to introduce the sensuous ritual 
of Greece. By an energetic exercise of the in- 
fluence which they possessed over the people they 
must have greatly contributed to the success of 
the Maccabees in their war of independence ; but 
when the victory was once gained, there was but 
little place for them in the Court of the Asmo- 


food in the common hall, thus a sort of community of houses 
was imagined, and by joining the ends of the streets with beams 
and ropes the whole 'city was made as it were one house. This 
was termed the 'Eruhh. Derenbourg, i. 143. 

^ For instances sec ibid. 135. “ Ibid. 138. 

^ For Josephus’ account of them see Ant. xviii. i. 3 ; also xiii. 
5. 9 ; xvii. 2. 4 ; jB. J^. ii. 8. 14 ; i. 5. 2. 
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iiean princes, filled as it was with warriors and 
priestly allies ; so they retired to their old and 
simple life among the people. The struggle 
between the two parties went on till the fall of 
Jerusalem, the Pharisees continually gaining more 
and more advantages over their rivals: with the 
ruin of the Temple and the cessation of its services 
the Sadducees disappear from history, all the 
teacliing and interpretation of the Law falling into 
the hands of the Pharisees, or Riibbanites as thev 
were afterwards termed. Thus matters went on 
till A.D. 754, when, at the very moment when the 
labours of the two schools of the Geonim appeared 
to have established Pabbinism on a firmer basis 
than ever, the celebrated Anan ben David raised 
his voice against the system then in vogue, utterly 
denying the right of tradition either to supplement 
or interpret the written word, asserting the sole 
authority of the Law, the unchanging character 
of its precepts, and the necessity of seeking the 
explanation of it in the book itself \ Thus after 
the lapse of nearly seven centuries was the old 
method of interpretation revived, and the obsolete 


* Jost. ii. 294. Here is to be found a very full account of 
the literature and dogmas of the Karaites. See also Neubauer, 
AiLS der Petershxirger Bihliotlxeky 88 sqq. They assumed the 
name as being skilful ‘readers’ or interpreters of the ‘litei-al 
meaning’ of the Law. 
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teaching of the Sadducees and Samaritans repeated 
in the Karaite school of Bagdad. 

A few instances may be of interest, though the 
subjects in dispute were not such as modern 
theology takes much account of. The fruit of a 
young tree in the fourth year belongs, according 
to the old interpretation of Lev. xix. 23, 24, to 
the priest, from whom it must be redeemed by the 
owner ; in this both Samaritans and Karaites 
agree, wliile a later explanation directs that the 
fruit or the value of it be consumed by the owner 
in person at Jerusalem h According to the ancient 
interpretation of Lev. xxvii. 30; Deut. xiv. 22; 
xxvi. 12 and xiv. 28, two .tenths of the fruit of 
trees and fields must every third year be given 
to the Levites and poor, a third consumed by the 
owners in Jerusalem : this last direction is not 

^ I 

maintained by later doctors, only by Samaritans 
and Karaites^. Samaritans, Sadducees, and Kara- 
ites agree in deducing from Lev. iii. 9 that the 
tail part of sheep belongs to the priest alone, 
and may be consumed by no one else, whereas 
the Kabbanites make no such restriction When 
in Exod. xl. 31 priestly functions are attributed 
to Moses, the Samaritans alter the text so as to 
ascribe ' them to Aaron alone, and thus heighten 
the dignity of the latter ^ For fear of irrever- 

* Geiger, Urschrift, 181. * Ibid. 176. 

^ Ibid. 467. * Ibid. 381. 
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ence, the term ha-Shem was in reading sub- 
stituted by early doctors for the sacred name 
Jehovah whenever it occurred ; this custom was 
afterwards given up, and later again the name 
Adonai substituted ; the Samaritans still cling to 
the old habit, employing the term ShemA,h In 
order to avoid anything approaching to an in- 
delicacy of expression, tlie Samaritans interpret 
in Exod. xx. 26 (neither shalt thou go up 
‘ by steps' unto my altar), * with craft,' as if from 
and this rendering has been revived by the 
Karaites^. The Samaritans allow the directions 
in Deut. xxv. 5 to be canied out only in the case 
of a betrothed, not actually married, brother’s wife, 
and with them agree the Karaites The decision 
as to the exact moment at which the new moon 
appeared, on which depended the time of all the 
other feasts, was formerly in the hands of the 
Sadducees. Gradually the Pharisees wrested this 
power from them, and out of spite the Samaritans 
and Boethusians endeavoured by false signals and 
suborned witnesses to stultifv the official intima- 
tions of their antagonists. The Samaritans and 
Karaites imitate the Boethusians in counting for- 
ward to Pentecost in Christian fashion, not from 
the Sabbath following the first day of the Pass- 
over, but from the day after the Sabbath, in oppo- 


* Geiger, Urschrifty 262. 


® Ibid. 395. 


^ Ibid. 235. 
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fidtion to the Pharisee rule ^ The same agree- 
ment between Samaritans and Karaites in oppo- 
sition to the Pharisees is to be found in their use 
of the skin of a properly-killed animal only, not 
of an unclean one or of carrion ^ ; in allowing 
no fire to burn through the Sabbath ® ; nor any 
one to move from home on that day * * ; nor any 
cooking to be done on festivals ® : they do not 
permit a dying animal to be killed and eaten, 
and hold that the unborn young found in a slain 
animal has a separate existence and so must be 
properly slaughtered : the high-priest may, accord- 
ing to them, marry only a virgin (not widow) of 
priestly family®. 

In other and more important, points also the 


^ Geiger, Urschrift, 137. 

^ Geiger, in ZeiUchr. d. D. M. G. xvi. 718. Petermann, in 
Herzogs Real-Encyclop. xiii. 383, mentions that when they go 
in procession to Garizim they only use shoes made of leather 
from Iambs killed by themselves ; so the famous copy of the 
Law at Nablus is said to be written on skins of rams which 
have served as thank-offerings. 

^ Zeitschr. d. D. M. G. xx. 532. For their later practice, cf. 
Eichhoru, Repertormm, ix. 32 ; De Sacy, Not. et Exir. xii. 124. 

* Zeitschr. d. D. M. G. xx. 535. As to the Pharisee rule, see 
above, p. 34. 

® Zeitschr. d. D. M. G. xx. 536. 

* Ibid. 561. Frankel {Einfiussy 252) believes that some prac- 
tices of the Samaritans were borrowed directly from the 
Karaites. 
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Samaritans seem to have borrowed Sadducean 
theology; for instance, a denial of the resurrec- 
tion is expressly affirmed of them in the Siphre 
and Massekheth Kuthim, a testimony borne out 
by the evidence of the Fathers as wellh Whence 
or at what time they adopted a belief in a coming 
Messiah^ is not clear, possibly from their Jewish 
neighbours ; as however he was to be a son of 
Joseph, not of David, it is more probable that 
the idea had its origin among the Samaritans 
themselves, and was due to their anxiety to exalt 
the tribe of Joseph at the expense of Judah 
There was but one point in which they could not 
accept the creed of their neighbours, and that was 
the choice by God of Judah as the ruling tribe and 
Jemsalem as the centre of the national religion*. 
For this reason probably they were compelled to 
reject aU the later books of the canon, and retain only 


* Siphre (on Numb. xv. 31) ; Massekheth Kuthim, see below, 
p. 172; Derenbourg, i. 130. Cf. R. Elieser in Bah. Sanhedrin, 
90 b ; Epiphanius, Ilaeres. ix and xiv ; Leontius, De Sectis, viii ; 
Gregorius Magnus, Moral, i. 15, &c. 

* John iv. 25. ® See below, p. 69. 

* They could not admit the assertion of the Psalmist that the 
Lord ‘ refused the tabernacle of Joseph and chose not the tribe 
of Ephraim, but chose the tribe of Judah, even the hill of Sion 
which He loved : and there He built His Temple on high, and laid 
the foundation of it like the ground which He hath made continu- 
ally. He chose David also His servant .... that he might feed 
Jacob His people, and Israel His inheritance.' Ps. Ixxviii. 68-72. 


c* 
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the Pentateuch and a mutilated portion of Joshuah 
In these there was little to wound their suscepti- 
bilities : Ephraim was stUl an honoured and power- 
ful tribe, the place which God would ‘choose to 
put His name there ’ was stiU left undetennined “ : 
nothing was needed but a few slight alterations 
which should depress the hated sanctuary of 
Moriah and establish the glory of its rival of 
Garizim 

From the foregoing sketch therefore it appears 

’ Jost {Gesch. i. 53, note) thinks the Samaritans rejected all 
but the Pentateuch from ignorance of them as being written in 
a character they did not understand. Loewe (in AUyem. Zeiixvng 
d. Judenthums for April 18, 1839) asserts that he found the books 
of Kings and Song of Songs among them. The anonymous com- 
mentary described below, p. 134, quotes from the prophets, &c. 

® But in Deut. xii. 14 they read "iri 3 for "IPQ'; cf. Ex. xx, 24. 

^ In Gen. xxxiii. 18 the Samaritans read for ‘Jacob 
came in peace to the city of Shechem,’ instead of ‘ to Salem a 
city of Shechem,’ in order to bar the Jewish interpretation of 
Jerusalem being here intended. The place is identified by 
Robinson (ii. 279) with Salim near Nablus, In Deut. xxvii. 4 
they read ‘ Garizim ’ for ‘ Ebal,’ inserting vv. 2-8 and xi. 30 as 
an additional commandment after Exod. xx. 17 and Deut, v, 21, 
and adding in xi. 30 the words ‘opposite Shechem,’ to make 
certain of its identification, the Jews having asserted that the 
Garizim and Ebal mentioned in the Pentateuch w'ere not those 
belonging to the Samaritans : {Sotay 33 b ; Jer. Sota, vii. 3 ; and 
Sipkre on Deut. xi. 30). For other examples of changes made by 
the Samaritans see Kohn, De Pe^U. Sam. 1 1 sqq. That ‘ Ebal ’ 
must be the true reading of Deut. xxvii. 4 is well maintained by 
Friedrich {De Christohxjia 5'a7nan7aru)7n4m, 57) against Kennicott. 
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to be abundantly evident that the Samaritans 
were in no degree the inventors of any part of 
their theology, that they borrowed it wholly from 
their neighbours, merely rejecting such parts 
as did not square ^vith their prepossessions, and 
that they doggedly held on to the old traditional 
interpretations, when these had been left by their 
rivals centuries behind. They did, it is true, 
modify and enlarge their creed, and that in im- 
portant particulars, at a later period of their 
history, but then, as before, by the same process of 
absorption ; it was in no sense a development of 
the religious feeling of the people. 

The statements of 'Jewish writers throw but 
little light upon Samaritan theology, nor are they 
by any means uniform in their tenour. In some 
passages of the Talmud, for instance, the Sama- 
ritans are looked upon as Israelites by reason of 
their religious observances, and credited with even 
greater conscientiousness in ciurying them out 
than the Jews themselves ^ : on account indeed 
of their misinterpretation of Deut. xxv. 5 mar- 
riage with them is forbidden, and their sla^dsh 
adherence to the letter of Scripture is reprehended, 
but their orthodoxy is extolled with regard to 
unleavened bread, slaughtering of cattle poUu- 


‘ Holin, 4 a. 

* Holin, 3 a. So in John iv. 8 the disciples do not scruple to 
buy food of the Samaritans. 
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tioii from dead bodies or graves, and purifications ; 
their testimony also is to be admitted in matters of 
divorce ^ : while in other passages they are excluded 
altogether from the community of Israel and their 
very bread forbidden. It is uncertain when tliis 
change of feeling took place and to what it was 
due No charges of any weight are made against 
them, merely vague statements such as these ; 
‘Formerly the Kuthim were plunged in false 
beliefs, though they observed the Mosaic law ; 
now they have no idea of it H. Elieser ben 
Arakh relates at full length how a curse was 
pronounced upon them with all solemnity by 
Ezra, Zerubbabel, the high -priest Joshua, and 
six hundred of his attendant piiests : no Israelite 
was to eat with them ; to do so would be as if 


’ Neubauer, Geographie, 165 ; Frankel, VorHudien, 197 ; 
EinJhisSf 245, where are very fall Talmudical references; Winer, 
Real-W,-B. ii. 371, 372. 

* Frankel (Ehifluss, 248) attributes it to the influence of 
R. Simon ben Elieser (Jer, Yebam. i. 6), perhaps the same as 
Elieser ben Simon {Sota, vii. 3), who reported to R. Meir, in the 
second century a. d., the Samaritans’ falsification of the Penta- 
teuch, whereupon the latter excommunicated them. R. Simon 
ben Gamaliel, a contemporary of his, held the Samaritans in 
great respect, but his son R. Jehuda ha-Nasi considers them as 
heatlien, and is borne out in this by his friend R. Ismael ben 
Jose. After the time of Diocletian they seem to have been quite 
excluded from Israel. 

* R. Simon, in Jer. Peaahim, i. i. 
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he ate swine s flesh : no Samaritan was to be 
received as a proselyte : none would have a share 
in the resurrection of the dead ^ The ground of 
this exclusion is variously stated : generallv thev 
are charged with the worship of a dove ^ an 
accusation which originated as early as the second 
century a.d., is repeated again in a commentary of 
Eashi^ revived by Maimonides^ and reasserted 
as late as 1808, though repudiated with horror 
by the Samaritans themselves ®. Or it is alleged 
against them that in the time of Diocletian they 
denied their Jewish orimn and offered libations 

O 

to heathen deities, a charge which must be re- 
ceived with considerable caution®. Similar accu- 
sations and apparently equally destitute of proof 
are, that they worshipped one of the idols hidden 
by Jacob under the oak by Shechem^, or those 


* Pirhe R. Elieser, cap. 38. Cf. Beer, Gesch. Lehre.n, «&c., i. 35. 

* Ilolhi, f. 6, et al. 

® On Bab.' Aboda Eara, 26h; ‘The Samaritans circumcise in the 
name of the image of a dove,’ quoted iu Drusius, Observatt. xiii. 24. 

* On Mishna Berakhoth, viii. 8, in Reland, De Samaritanis, 
iii. So Obadiah de Bertinoro, on Mishna Berakiwth^ vii. i. 
Cf. Friedrich, op. di. pp. 80 sq., and above, p. 27. 

* De Sacy, Not. et Extr. xii. 19, 43, 70, sqq. Cf. Herzfeld, 
iii. 596. Josephus knows nothing of it. The colonists may 
have brought the worship of a dove with them from Nineveh ; 
see references in Herzfeld. 

* Jost, i. 61, from Jer. 'Aboda Zara, v. 4. 

’ Jer. 'Aboda Zara, v. 4 j Gen. xxxv. 4. 
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of the Samaritan colonists which were buried 
under Garizirn^; or that they circumcised in 
honour of Mount Garizim ^ or that they wrote 
Ashima for Elohim in Gen. i. i ^ or that they were 
no genuine worshippers of Jehovah, only lion- 
converts ^ : charges which the Samaritans were 
not slow in retorting, accusing their adversaries 
in turn of anthropomorphism and anthropopathism 
because they left untouched such passages in the 
Pentateuch as seem to ascribe human acts and 
feelings to the Deity®. 

The testimony of the Fathers with regard to 
the Samaritans’ disbelief in the resun’cction of 
the body has been already quoted ; from the 
same source we also learn their denial of the 
existence of angels, and of the immortality of the 


^ Epiphanius, Ilaerea. ix. 

* R. Jehuda, iu Massekheth Kuthwi ; see below, p. 169. 

® Aben Ezra, in Introduction to Comment, on Esther. It was 
probably from some Jewish legend that Mohammed relates in 
the Koran (Sura, 20) how a certain Sameri (Samaritan) made 
the golden calf in the wilderness and was punished by Moses with 
having to cry Id mesdsa (touch me not) to the end of his life. 
Masudi and Biruni say the Samaritans still used these words in 
their time (tenth and eleventh centuries A.D.); De Sacy, Chrest. 
Arabs, i. 304, 343; cf. Abulfath, Ann. p. 175. 

* Bah. Baba Kama, 38 b. 

® They themselves were careful to change them ; sec below, 
P- 135- 
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soul ^ ; and also gain some information with regard 
to the seve^ sects which made their appearance 
among them ; these notices are supported by the 
statements of Mohammedan writers and of the 
Samaritans themselves. It may be as w^eU in this 
place to say a few words about them before noticing 
, the later developements of Samaritan theology. 

The most importiint information on the subject 
is derived from St. Epiphanius in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. He mentions ^ four different sects, the 
Essenes, Sebuaeans, Gorthenians, and Dositheans. 
With regard to the first of these bodies nbthing 
further is known, it is however possible that 
there may have been separatists known under 
the name among the Samaritans. If so, they were 
probably an offshoot from the Dositheans, just as 
the Jewish Essenes were from the Pharisees ; for 


’ Origen, In Matt. p. 8 1 1 ; Leontius, De Secits, 8 ; cf. Acts 
xxiii. 8, as to the Sadducean disbelief in angels. Makrizi, in 
De Sacy, op. cit. p. 306, says, * * the Zanadiqata (i. e. Sadducees) 
are of the nation of the Samaritans, sprung from the Sadducees ; 
they deny angels and the resurrection after death, and all pro- 
phets hut Moses.' 

* Haerea. i. p. 28 : he is followed by St. John Damascenus, De 
Haeres. p. 79, and Nicetas, Thesaur. i. 35. For the whole sub- 
ject see Basnage, livr. ii. chap. 13; Juynboll, Chron. Sam. 112. 
Epiphanius strangely asserts {Haeres. p. 469) that in his day a 
feast was held in the summer at Sebaste in honour of Jephthali’s 
daughter, to whom divine honoun? were paid : a statement which 
he repeats (p. 1055) with reference to N’eapolis. 
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as the tenets of the latter were a protest against 
the literal interpretation ^ and negative teaching 
of the Sadducees, so the Dositheans appear to 
have had much in common with the Pharisees, 
and to have in like manner entered the lists in 
opposition to the Sadducean teaching which, as 
we have seen before, prevailed in their nation. 
Nor is the information with regard to the Sebii- 
aeans ^ more satisfactory : they are said to have 


^ Abulpharaj, a Christian writer who died in 1286 [Hist. 
Dyn. p. 1 16), makes the Samaritans a Jewish sect who received 
the Law alone and interpreted it in its literal sense. Juynboll, 
Chron. Sam. iii. 

^ The origin of their name has been sought in '3D, who, 
according to the Tanhuma, sect. Wayyeschebh^ and the Yalfjut, 
ii. 234, was one of the two Israelite priests sent by the king of 
Assyria to instruct the Samaritans at the time of the lion-plague. 
Sebuaeans are mentioned in the Chronicle of Abulfath as oppo- 
nents of Baba Rabba, the Samaritan reformer about 250 a.d. 
Sabbaeus was a name in use among the Egj'ptian Samaritans 
(Josephus, Ant. xiii. 3. 4). Cf. Herzfcld, iii. 599, for another 
explanation and an account of these sects. Hcrzfeld connects 
the name with their peculiar keeping of Pentecost. Ewald, 
Gesch. (1868), vii. 135, identifies them with the Masbothaei of 
Hegesippus, the Basmothaei of Const. Apost. vi. 6. i, the Fasqu- 
tai of Abulfath. He derives their name from the stress they 
laid upon the number ‘ seven,’ as, for instance, in the observance 
of that number of feasts. Petermann (in Herzog, Real-Eneycl. 
xiii. 387) could gain no information from the modern Sama- 
ritans with regard to any of the foregoing sects. From the 
subscription of a MS. dated 1513 it has been supposed that 
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distinguished themselves by commencing the year 
in the early autumn : soon after this they held 
the feast of unleavened bread, Pentecost later, 
and that of Tabernacles, in the spring, when the 
Jews were celebrating their Easter : these changes 
were made by them out of animosity to Ezra, 
and to avoid quarrels with the Jewish pilgrims 
who were passing tlirough Samaria on their way 
to Jerusalem. Of the Gorthenians, termed Soro- 
thenians by Nicetas, nothing whatever is known b 
With regard to the last of the four sects and 
their leader Dositheus, it is impossible to recon- 
cile the discordant testimony of Jewish, Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan, and Samaritan writers 


a sect of Miisawi existed at Damascus, and that they may have 
been connected with Mesawi of Baalbek who lived in the twelfth 
century, whose tenets lx>re some resemblance to those of the 
Druses. Cf. Jost, i. 68. But it is more probable that the name 
signified orthodox Samaritans, ‘followers of Moses.' Cf. Jujti- 
boll, Chron. Snm. p. 37 ; Comment, p. 6o. 

* Hegesippus (in Eusebius, Hist. iv. 22) makes them post- 
Christian heretics, deriving their name from a certain Gortheus ; 
Theodoret {Uaer. Fob. i. i) considers them followers of Simon 
Magus. 

* At least three Dosithei, if not more, are mentioned by other 

writers besides those cited in the text, (i) Dostai the son of 
Jannai, sent to Samaria by Sennacherib, with Sabbai another 
Israelite priest, at the time of the lion-plague. Tanhtima, I. c. ; 
Talqut, 1 . c. ; Pirke Elieser^ cap. 38. (2) Also B. c. Philas- 

trius {Ilaeres. 4) says he was a Jew, the teacher of ^doq. He 
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St. Epiphanius relates of them that they were 
believers in the resurrection, and austere in their 

held the Law was to be obeyed only according to the flesh, 
denietl the resurrection, Holy Spirit, angels, and last judgment. 
(3) A post-Christian heretic mentioned by Hegesippus (in 
Eusebius, Hist. iv. 22) and Hippolytus {ibid. vi. 22 ; Photius, 
Bihlioth. 1 21). According to the Clementine Recognitions^ ii. 8, 
Horn. ii. 24, he was the teacher of Simon Magus, to whom he 
had to resign his claim to be the Messiah. The testimony of the 
Apost. Const, vi. 8, and Theodoret, Haeres. i. i, is to the same 
effect. Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria in 608, was called 
' upon to settle a dispute between the Dositheans and other 
Samaritans of his day. Photius {Bihlioth. 230), in describing 
this, also makes him coeval with Simon Magus ; he calls him an 
insultcr of God’s prophets, especially of the patriarch Judah. 
His followers held him, the other Samaritans held Joshua, to 
be the proj)het promised by Moses. He denied the resurrection, 
corrupted the Mosaic Octatcuchus [so], applied the prophecies to 
himself, &c. Origen {xidv. Cels. i. 57, vi. ii ; in Matt. p. 851, 
and in Joann, xiii. 27) says Dositheus made himself the 
Messiah, the Son of God. His followers, who were almost 
extinct in Oi’igen’s time, still had his wTitings, and believed him 
to be alive. He ridicules the sect {De PAncip. iv. 17) for their 
excessive strictness in obser^-ing the Sabbath. Tertullian {De 
Praescript. Ilaeret. 45) says Dositheus was the first who dared 
to reject the prophets. St. Jerome {Adv. Lucif. p. 197) follows 
him ; but whether they are speaking of (2) or (3) is doubtful : 
probably of (2), as they make the Sadducees an ofl’-shoot of the 
Dositheans. 

So much for Jewish and (^fliristian testimony ; that of Moham- 
medan writers is not more satisfactory. According to Masudi 
(who died in 956 a. d, ; cf. De Sacy, Chrestom. Arahe^ i. 305), 
there were two sects of Samaritans, Couschau and Rouschau 
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manner of life, avoiding animal food, some marry- 
ing but once, others not at all : as to the 
observance of circumcision, the Sabbath, avoid- 
ing contact with others, fasting and penance, 
they were not distinguishable from the other 
Samaritans. Tlieir founder was, he continues, a 
Jew who for his learning aspired to be chief 
among his party, but being disappointed in his 
ambitious schemes, went over to the Samaritans 
and founded a sect : later he retired to a cave 
and there starved himself to death out of affected 


(corrected by De Sacy to Cuthana and Dustdna ; but according 
to Juynboll, Chron. Sam. 112, the former word signifies ‘truth- 
telling,* not Cuthite) ; one of these held the world for eternal, 
i. e. uncreated. Sharastani (ed. Haarbriicker, Th. i. p. 257), two 
centuries later, also divides the Samaritans into Dfisitanija or 
Ilfanija (‘lying separatists’) and Kfisanija (‘true people’), the 
latter believing in a future life and rewards and punishments, 
the former confining them to this world : the two parties differed 
in their legal rules and ordinances. Al-Ilfan said he was the 
prophet foretold by Moses, the ‘ Star he lived about 100 years 
before the Messiah. (The name Ilfan probably signifies that he 
was a millenarian ; cf. Vilmar’s Ahulfathy p. Ixxii, note : or ‘a 
strict observer’ of the Law.) To the same effect is the 

testimony of Abulfeda, two centuries later, in De Sacy, oj). cit. 
p. 344. He mentions Dostaui or Fani and Cousani, the fonner 
denying future rewards and punishments, the latter admitting 
them. The quotation by Abraham Ecchellensis from an Arab- 
Samaritan Chronicle in Cardinal Mazarin’s library, to be found 
in De Sacy, op. cit. 337, is probably from Abulfath. Cf. Vilmar’s 
Ahtdfath, p. xvii. 
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piety. This account, it will be noticed, mentions 
but one Dositheus and one party named after him. 
But as the preponderance of evidence is in favour 
of there having been at least two heresiarchs of 
the name, and two sects taking their title from 
them, it will perhaps be best to acquiesce in this 
conclusion, more especially as it agrees with the 
account transmitted to us by the native Samaritan 
chronicler Abulfath. He relates that (apparently 
about the time of Antiochus Epiphanes) a sect 
appeared calling themselves Dost^n or ‘ the 
friends,’ who varied in many respects the hither- 
to received feasts and traditions of their fathers. 
Several of their peculiarities are mentioned. They 
held for impure a fountain into which a dead 
insect had fallen ^ : altered the time for reckoning 
the purification of women and commencement 
of feasts : forbade the eating of eggs which had 
been laid, allowing those only to be eaten which 
were found inside a slain bird : considered dead 
snakes and cemeteries as unclean, and held any 
one whose shadow fell upon a grave as impure 
for seven days. They rejected the expression 
‘blessed be our God for everV find substituted 


^ It is similarly alleged of all the Samaritans in the Masse- 
hheth Kuthim (see below, p. 170), that they held oil to be unclean 
into which a mouse had fallen. 

* In Mishna Berakholhy 9, 5, it is stated that the expression 
‘for ever and ever’ was introduced as a protest against the 
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Elohim for Jehovah ^ : denied that Garizim had 
l>een the first sanctuar}’' of God : upset the Sama- 
ritan reckonings for the feasts, giving thirty days 
to each month, rejecting the feasts and order of 
lasts and depriving the Levites of their portions 
of the otferings”. They counted the fifty days 
to Pentecost from tlie Sabbath, the day after 
the first day of the Passover, like the Jews (i. e. 
the Pharisees), not from the Sunday hke the other 
Samaritans. According to tliem a priest might, 
without becoming impure, enter a house suspected 
of infection, as long as he did not speak. When 
a pure and impure house stood side by side, and 
it was doubtful whether the impurity extended 
to the former as well, the question wa.s decided 
by watching whether a clean or unclean bird 
first settled upon it. On the Sabbath they might 
only eat and drink from earthen vessels, wliich, if 
defiled, could not be purified^: they might give 
no food or water to their cattle; this must be 
done on the previous day. Their high-priest was 
a certain Zar’a, who had been turned out of his 
own community for immorality of life. 


‘.sectarians’ (DU'D) for their disbelief in the resuiTCction. Dosi- 
theus’ reason seems to have been tlie same. 

* See above, p. 38. 

“ Cf. the account of the Pharisees given above, p. 35. 

“ That they might not be tempted to break the Sabbath by 
dipping them in water to cleanse them. Herzfeld, op. cit. iii. 602. 
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At a later period lived a Jew, a certain Dusis ^ : 
being condemned to death for immorality he was 
respited on the promise of sowing dissension 
among the Samaritans by founding a new sect. 
Accordingly he went to Nablus and formed a 
friendship with a Samaritan distinguished for his 
learning and piety. Compelled however to fly 
for his life on account of a false accusation which 
he had brought against his friend, he took shelter 
with a widow-woman, in whose house he composed 
many writings ; but finding that a hot pursuit after 
him was still maintained, he retired to a cave, 
where he perished of hunger and his body was 
eaten by dogs. Before his departure, however, 
he left his books with his hostess, enjoining her 
to let no one read them unless they first bathed 
in the tank hard by. Accordingly, when Levi 
the high-priest’s nephew, a pious, able man, arrived 
with seven others in search of him, they all bathed, 
one after the other, in the tank, and each, as he 

t 

emerged from the water, exclaimed, * I believe in 
Thee, Jehovah, and in Dusis, Thy servant, and his 


‘ Ho is mentioned jnst after a certain Germon, wliom J uyn- 
boll {Chron. Sam. p. 347) takes for Gennanus, bisliop of Nablus 
in 323, and therefore puts them both at this time : Petermaun 
{Uerzog, R. E. xiii. 391) in the first or second century a. d. 
The Chron. El-TMidoth (i). 58), see below, p. 124, appears to 
place him near the time of Zeno, towards the end of the fifth 
century a. D. 
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sons and daughters Levi adding, wheti his turn 
came, ‘Woe to us, if we deny Dtisis the prophet 
of God/ W^hereupon they took the writings of 
Dtisis and found that he had made manv alterations 
in the Law, more even than Ezra. But this they 
concealed on their return to Nablus, saying only 
that Dusis had disappeared before their arrival, 
they knew not whither. At the next Pas.sover 
Levi had to read out Exod. xii. 22 in the syna- 
gogue, but for ‘hyssop' he substituted ‘thyme.’ 
Corrected by the congregation he still persevered, 
crying, ‘ This is right, as God hath said by His 
prophet Dhsis, on whom be peace ! Ye are all 
worthy of death, for denying the prophetic office 
of His servant DAsis, altering the feasts, falsifying 
the great name of Jehovah, and persecuting the 
second prophet of God whom He hath revealed 
from Sinai ! Woe unto you that you have rejected 
and do not follow him!' Whereupon Levi was 
stoned. His friends dipped a palm-leaf in his 
blood, and ordained that whoever would read his 
writings and see the leaf must first fast seven days 
and nights. They cut off theii' hair, shaved their 
beards, and at their funerals performed many 
strange ceremonies. On the Sabbath they would 
not move from their place, kept their feasts only 
on this day, during which they would not remove 
their hands from their sleeves. When one of their 
friends died, they would gird him with a girdle. 
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put a stick in his hand and shoes on his feet, 
saying, ‘ if we rise, he will at once get up,’ 
believing that the dead man, as soon as ever he 
was laid in the grave, would arise and go to 
Paradise. — Of the later fortunes of the Dositheans 
we have no information : they existed however in 
Egypt early in the seventh century a.d., when 
Eulogius patriarch of Alexandria was called upon 
to mediate between them and the rest of the 
Samaritan community settled there b 

This part of the subject woidd be incomplete 
without some mention of the person and teaching 
of the celebrated Simon Magus, though a complete 
enquiry into his system and an examination of the 
sources whence he drew it would far exceed the 
limits of the present sketch. He appears early in 
the Apostolic history as practising magic arts in 
Samaria, and giving himself out as "some great 
one,’ or, as it is otherwise exj)ressed, "the power of 
God which is called great V i.e. the Supreme Deity 
himself, as opposed to angelic powers, the creators 
of the world. Converted by the preaching and 


’ Sec above, p. 26, note. Dr. Beer, in his Buch der Juhilaen 
und sein VerJUiltniss zu den Midrasehhn, considers that it was 
compiled in the interests of Dositheanism for the use of Egyptian 
Jews ; it is said, 011 the authority of modern travellers, still to 
maintain its influence among the Falascha (Jews) of Abyssinia, 
dost, Oesch. i. 66, note. 

^ OJrdf (o~riv f) dvvafus tov 0tov f} KoXovfifvrj fityaXt]. Acts viii. lo. 
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miracles of the deacon Philip, he suffered himself 
to be baptized, but the unworthy character of his 
motives in so acting was soon displayed in his 
attempt to bribe the apostles to communicate their 
supernatural gifts to him, hoping thus to acquire 
greater powers for his own ends. His answer to 
the indignant rebuke of St. Peter betokens rather 
apprehension than contrition, and tradition associates 
his name with the fimt entry of Gnostic teaching 
into the Christian Church. The most trustworthy 
particulars of his life are given us by his fellow- 
countryman Justin Martyr in the middle of the 
following century. According to his account h 
Simon was born at Gitt^)n, a Samaritan village, 
and making his way to Rome in the time of 


* A;pol. i. 26, 56, ii. 15 ; Tnjph. 120. A stone was found on 
the island of the Tiber in 1574 with the inscription ‘Semoni ( 
Sanco I Deo Fidio | Sacrum | Sex. Pompeius Sp(?4^rit) Y^Uivs) | 
Col(/i«a, sc. tribu) Mussianus | Quinquennalis | Decur(?'o) 13 i- 
dentalis | Donum Dedit’ (Oroll. i860, Wilmanns 1300, Gruter 
96. 5 ; the similar one in Orell. 1861, Gruter 96. 6, is suspected 
by some critics) ; and Justin Mart}T has been accordingly 
chained with having mistaken this for a dedication to Simon 
Magus. The question is discussed in the preface to his works 
published in Migne’s Bibl. Patrum, p. 141. It is singular that 
the deity to whom the inscription refera, the Sabine Semo- 
Hercules, is, accoi-ding to Baurs view {Christliche Gnosis, 1835, 
p. 308), to l>e identified with the Tyrian Hercules, and that the 
legend of the latter and of Astarte probably gave rise to the 
Simon and Helena myth. 
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Claudius gained so great an influence with both 
senate and people by the aid of his magic arts 
that they honoured him as god, and erected a 
statue to his honour in the island of. the Tiber. 
As time goes on, more minute and full particulars 
of his life are given by ecclesiastical writers. The 
author of the Clementines, for instance, knows the 
names of his parents, and describes him as having 
received instruction in Hellenic literature and 
magic at Alexandria \ Later in life he, with his 
companion Helena, was among the thirty disciples 
of John the Baptist, this number having been 
chosen by the master as representing the days of 
the month, with a woman among them to signify 
its incompleteness, as twelve apostles had been 
selected by our Lord in correspondence with the 
twelve months of the vear. On the death of the 
Baptist, Dositheus, in the absence of Simon, 
succeeded to the headship, but after a while was 
compelled to succumb to the superior powers of 
his rival. Simon now travelled about in company 
with Helena (a dissolute woman whom he had 
picked up at Tyre), practising magical arts, and by 
their aid making statues to walk, rolling without 
hurt in the fire, changing into a snake or kid, 
displaying two faces, &c. But St. Peter con- 
tinually throws himself in his path ; at Caesarea 


* Recogn. ii. 7 ; Epit. 25. 
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Stratonis they have a disputation which lasted 
three days ; flying hence he is pursued by his 
trium pliant antagonist to Phoenicia, Antioch, 
Laodicea, and at last, according to further ac- 
counts, is brought to bay at Rome, where, in order 
to regain his wavering credit with his disciples, 
he suffers himself to be buried alive, promising to 
rise again on the third day, but instead miserably 
perishes. In another version ho attempts to fly, 
but failing in the undertaking owing to the prayers 
of the Apostle, he falls headlong and loses his life 
on the spot ; or being horribly maimed, he flings 
himself in shame and anguish from a rock and so 
perishes \ 

However unsatisfactory many of these details of 
his history may be, a very com])lete description 
of his doctrinal system has descended to us in the 
works of early ecclesiastical writers, among which 
are to be found long extracts from the heresiarch’s 
own treatise, the * Great Apophasis,’ or Declaration, 
in which he unfolds all his wisdom and theories of 
creation He explains that there are six original 
‘ roots’ or principles whence all things were derived ; 


* The various modifications of the story are well described by 
^[bller in Herzog, Real-Encycl. xiv. 392, who also gives a careful 
account of his system, Cf. also Ewald, Gesch. (1868), vii. 124 ; 
Baur, op. cit. ; and the art. ‘ Gnosticismus ’ in Ersch and Gniber, 
I>. 278. 

^ Hippolytus, Ilaerea. vi. 9, x. 12. 
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in the intellectual world these are I'oO^ and eV/i/o/a, 
<pcov>^ and ovofxa h Xoyiafxof and €v6u/j.t]cri9 ; and cor- 
responding to them in the world of sense are 
heaven and earth, sun and moon, air and water ; 
but as his whole system is based solely upon the 
relation of the sexes, all of these ‘roots’ are 
arranged, as will have been noticed, in pairs, 
representing the male and female principle of 
thought, speech, and reflection ^ respectively. These 
hoAvever by themselves are incapable of production : 
for this they need the help of the seventh, the 
highest and first principle of all, the unlimited 
Power (cnrepavTog Suvafxi^). This exists indeed in 
all the six, but only in potentiality, not in realisa- 
tion (Svvdfxti ovK evepyeta). For its nature is two- 
fold, it is both hidden and manifest, apparent to 
the intellect and to the senses {yorirdv and aiarOtjTou) : 
it is described as a supercelestial fire, the treasure- 
house [6fj(Tavp6<}) oT both aicrOtjrd and porjrdf or, to 
use a Biblical image, it is the tree seen in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s vision whence all flesh was nourished. 
Now if this fire remain only in potentiality it 
will vanish, like geometry or grammar from the 
mind of man, but if it be realised, assume sensible 


’ In Theodoret, Ilaeret. Fab. i. i, €vvoia. I do not venture to 
translate these terms, heing doubtful whetlier they can Ik* * ren- 
dered accurately. Ewald gives them as Veif^tand and VerstUnd- 
lichkeit, Sprachsinn and Spnichc, Gedankc and Ueberleguug. 

* Or, ‘ undcratanding.’ 
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shape (e^eiKovlaOr]), take art (rexvnjj then it 
becomes the light of all generation {(pco^ rwv yiyvo- 
imevcov). Again, it may be described as past, present, 
and future ^ {ecrrm^ crra^j a-Ttja-ofxeuoi) : it stands on 
liigh in ungenerated potentiality (eV ayewtjrw Suva/jiet), 
it stood beneath ‘ on the face of the waters’ in 
generated form {ev eiKon yewrjQ^h) ; it will stand on 
liiofh, if it be realised, bv the side of the blessed 
unlimited Power. The first principle did take 
form in the person of Simon himself : and by the 
aid of him, who is the incarnation of it, all men can 
think and speak and reflect rightly ; heaven and 
earth, sun and moon, air and water can each 
perform tlieir appointed task in union with each 
other. 

( 

So far possibly the system as taught by Simon 
himself extended, but a further development of 
it, which may have been due to the imagination 
and enthusiasm of his scholars, has also come 
doAvn to us, and in this his companion Helena 
plays a conspicuous parti According to this he 
is the highest Power, the Father who is above all, 
who suffers himself to be called among men by 
what name they please, the Supreme Mind ; Helena 


* An idea borrowed from the Jehovali of Exod. iii. 14 ; the 
6 Kai 6 KOI 6 (p\6p.(vos of Rev. i. 4. 

^ Hippolytus, op, clt. vi. 19 ; Irenaeus, Haeres. i. 23; Theo- 
doret, loc. oil.; Tertullian, Anim. 34; Kpiphanius, Uaeres. 21. 
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is the female principle corresponding to him, his 
Intelligence, the universal Mother, through whom 
he first conceived the idea of creating angels and 
archangels. She springing down into the lower 
regions produced angels and powers who created 
the world, and afterwards detained her out of 
envy, wishing to be thought self-produced. Him 
they ignored entirely, her they subjected to all 
contumelious usage, making her pass from one 
woman s body to another that she might not re- 
turn to the Father. Thus she was once the Helen 
for whom Greeks and Trojans fought at Ilium, 
and wdio after many transmigrations found her- 
self at last in a brothel at Tyre. Then it was 
that the supreme Power came down from on high 
to rescue this his ‘lost sheep;’ he passed through 
all the angel-spheres, assimilating himself to each, 
till he appeared as man on earth, among the Sama- 
ritans as the Father, among the Jews as Son, 
where he suffered death in appearance only, 
among the Gentiles as Holy Ghost k He over- 
came the powers of the world, each of them ruling 
unrighteously and striving for the mastery, freed 
his Intelligence, brought salvation to mankind, 
and likewise delivered them from the bondage 

O 

of the spirits who created the world. It was 


* So Jerome on Matt. xxiv. 5. ‘ Ego sum Sermo Dei, ego sum 
speciosus, ego Paracletus, ego omnipotens, ego omnia Dei.’ 
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tliey who inspired the prophets, consequently their 
words are not regarded by those who believe on 
Simon and Helena ; these may act as - they please : 
they can do no Avrong, for nothing is evil in itself, 
only by ordinance ; certain things have been de- 
clared to be so by the creating angels who thought 
thus to enslave mankind. The result of such a 
doctrine upon the lives of Simons disciples may 
be easily imagined h 

Greek mythology was also pressed into the 
service of Simon in order to illustrate the re- 
lationship of him and Helena: their admirers 
were fond of representing them under the form 
of Zeus and Athena (she according to the legend 
having sprung fully formed from the brain of 
her sire), and of making offerings before images 
and paintings so depicting them. Such was the 
strange mixture of Judaism, Christianity, Oriental 
legend, and Greek mythology which took such 
deep root in Samaria, that, according to the testi- 
mony of Justin Martyr, nearly the whole nation in 
his days had given in their adherence to it. One 
circumstance no doubt powerfully contributed to 
this end, that the vanity of the people was flattered 
by the idea of possessing a Messiah of their own 
whose high pretensions should equal those of the 
Christ of Nazareth. The sect however had no 


‘ Eusebius, Uist. EccL ii. 13. 
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great vitality, and had almost ceased to exist in the 
time of Origen 

Roused to emulation by the success of Simon, 
one of his disciples, Menander of Capparetaia 
another Samaritan village, endeavoured to im- 
prove upon his system. His pretensions were 
more modest. Unlike his master, he made no 
claim to be considered as the highest Power, 
teaching that this is unknown ; it had however 
by means of the divine ewola produced the angels, 
and by them the world had been created ; his own 
mission was to set man free from the dominion of 
these powers, and give them immorUility ; this 
he promised he would do for all, even in this 
life, who believed and were baptized in his name. 
He does not seem to have had any great following 
among his countrymen, the ground having been 
too completely occupied by his master : he con- 
sequently migrated to Antioch on the Orontes 
and there founded a school : some of his disciples 
were still to be found- there in Justin 'Martyr’s 
day. 


* Origen, Cels, i. 57, vi. ii. 

^ Justin Mart. ./I 1.26, 56. In Theodoret, 07?. ct<. i, 2, his birth- 
place is called Chabrai. His teaching is described by Ireuaeus, 
loc. cit. ; Hippolytus, Haeres. vii. 28 ; Eusebius, op. cit. iii. 26. 
In Hippolytus it is said to have resembled that of Saturnilus, 
but it is not clear how much of the description given of the 
latter will apply to him. 
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Another disciple, Cleobius, though founding a 
school of his own, appears to have kept, so close 
to his master’s teaching as to have been looked 
upon as an apostle of his. Nothing is known 
of him, but that he imitated Simon in his hos- 
tility to Christianity, forging and circulating books 
in the name of Christ and His apostles ^ 

To return after this digression to the question 
of the religious belief of the Samaritans ; — it would 
appear from the foregoing sketch that their 
original creed was wholly boiTOwed from their 
neighbours of Judaea at a time when Sadducean 
opmions prevailed among them, and that the later 
Pharisaic views which gTadually ousted the former 
beliefs did not for centuries obtain any hold in 
Samaria. Thus matters continued till the fall 
of Jerusalem. This event must have greatly 
altered the tone of mind with which the Sama- 
ritans regarded their old enemies. The sight of 
the Jew's’ humiliation and dispersion over the 
face of the earth must have greatly modified the 
repugnance with which they would naturally have 
repelled any acceptance of their rivals’ view's. 
Accordingly when next we receive any information 

* Const. Ap. vi. 1 6. Ewald identifies his followers with the 
'EirrvxiToi of Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 1 7, ascribing the name to the 
importance ascribed by them to solemn ‘supplications:’ they 
are however termed Evrvxfirai in Theodoret, Ilaer. i. i, and 
distinguished from the KXco.Qowh. 
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with regard to the creed of Samaria, we find it 
greatly changed and many of the Pharisaic articles 
of faith now forming part of it, to the exclusion of 
those Sadducean doctrines which had formerly 
prevailed. Moslem influence also was later 
brought to bear upon the Samaritans, when in 
636 A.D. they passed under the rule of the 
Saracens, and it is no doubt to this, or to the 
neighbourhood of the Druses^, — that strange 
eclectic sect which borrowed its principles alike 
from the Law, the Gospel, and the Koran, — that 
they owe many Koranic expressions and ideas, 
for instance, the passionate assertion of the unity 
of God, the high and peculiar honour paid to 
Moses as the one prophet, and the notion that 
the Law was created : ideas all of which find 
their coimterpart in Mohammedan theology. 

Our information with regard to the later de- 
velopements of Samaritan faith is very full : the 
sources from which it may be obtained are the 
hymns and other religious documents published 


* The sect was founded by Hdkim, the sixth khaliph of the 
house of the Fatimitea that ruled in Cairo, in opposition to the 
Abbasides of Bagdad. In 1017 a. d. he gave to the inhabitants 
of Syria liberty of conscience and leave to rebuild their syna- 
gogues. Hamza his disciple taught that God had manifested 
Himself by prophets, last of all by Mohammed and Hakim. The 
latter had, in 1020, disappeared to return later. Juynboll, 
Chron. Sam. 1 16 ; De Sacy, Expose de la Religion des Druzes. 
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by Gesenius and Heidenheim, the earliest of them 
dating possibly from the seventh century, the book 
of Joshua and Chronicle of Abulfath, composed in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth, the Samaritan cor- 
respondence with Scaliger and others from the 
sixteenth century downwards, and lastly the very 
complete information alforded by modern travellers. 

From a combination of these various documents 
it would appear that the Samaritans, like the 
Mohammedans \ had five principal articles of 
faith ^ : they hold that — 

1. God is One, without partner or associate, 
without body and passions, the cause of all things, 
filling all things ; His nature is inscrutable : His 
powers were hidden in Him before the creation, 
and by it His majesty and magnificence were dis- 
played : He is knowable by reason, by His works 
and revelation: from the kindness He formerly 
shewed to His own people in continually pro- 
tecting them a return of the Divine favour may 
be expected : to them alone was His great Name 
revealed on mount Garizim. 

2. Moses is the one messenger and pro})het of 
God, for all time : all other prophets are as nothing 

* The five points of the Mohammedan creed are belief in the 
unity of God and the mission of Mohammed, prayer, alms, fast- 
ing, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. Cf. Weil, Mohammed, 288. 

* Cf. the letter of Meschalraah in Heidenheim, Viertel- 
jaJireaechr, i. 100. 
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compared with him : he is the glory of prophecy, 
the end of revelation, the friend and familiar 
servant of God, the head, the sun, the crown of 
the world, above all kings and priests ; none will 
arise ^ like him : he is superior even to the Messias : 
after ascending into heaven he dwelt in the splen- 
dour of God. 

3. The Law is perfect and complete, destined 
for all time, never to be supplemented or abrogated 
by later revelation : it was created in the six days, 
before all other creatures ; by the study of it men 
become partakers of eternal life. 

4. Garizim is the one abode of God on earth, the 
home of eternal life, the ‘ mount of blessing ^ its 
higher eminence is most sacred, it is the ‘ ever- 
lasting hillV the ‘house of God^;’ its lower one 
is ‘Jacob’s pillar®,’ the ‘stone of Israel®:’ there 
the Tabernacle was placed, there Joshua built the 
first altar ; there does God manifest Himself by 
His presence : over it is Paradise, thence comes all 
rain : they can shew where Adam and Seth raised 
their several altars, and the seven steps leading to 
that of Noah : they know where Abraham offered 


* The Sam. Targum in Dent, xxxiv. 10 reads Dip' for the Dp 
of the Masoretic text : cf. also the Sam. text in Ex. xviii. 7 . 

* Dent. xi. 29; see above, p. 14, note 6. 

* Gen. xlix. 26; Dent, xxxiii. 15; where the Sam. Pent, 
reads . 

* Gen. xxviii. 19. * * Ibid. xxxv. 14. ® Ibid. xlix. 24. 
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up Isaac ^ ; there still remain the twelve stones on 
which is written the Law (Deut. xxvii. 4), the site 
of the former temple^: below it stood the high- 
priest’s house not far from the cave of Makkedah : 
Garizim was alone spared by the flood when every 
other mountain was covered 

5. There will be a day of retribution, when the 
pious will rise again ; false prophets and their 
followers will then be cast into the fire and 
burnt 

Other points in their creed may be noticed. The 
world is twofold, one apparent to the senses, the 
other spiritual, the abode of angels ; it has not 
always existed, it was created. Man was formed 
from the dust of Mount Safra, tliat is Garizim, 
in the image of the angels, not of God. The 
Sabbath is to be rigidly observed ; great rewards 
await those who honour it. Angels are the powers 

^ Cf. Petermann in Herzog, xiii. 377. The claim of Garizim 
as the place of sacrifice in opposition to Moriah in Jerusalem is 
upheld by Dr. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine (1866), p. 251, but 
controverted by Ewald, Getting . Gd. Anz. (1863), p. 638, and 
by Thomson, Land and Book (London, i860), p. 474. 

* To this the Samaritans always turn in prayer, as the Jews 
to Jerusalem and Moslems to Mecca. 

® This is borrowed from the Jewish l^end that Palestine was 
not covered by the flood. Bereshith Rahha, 33, and Zehahim, 113b. 

* See the Sam. Pent in Ex. xv. 18 and Deut. xxxii. 35. 
Vilmar (in Ahulfath, p. xxxvii) thinks /that (4) and (5) were 
later additions to the Samaritan creed. 
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of the unseen world, and of God: tliey appeared 
at the giving of the Law on Sinai ; by one of 
them, not in person, God spake to Moses h 
The belief in a coming Messiah or ‘ Restorer V 
who plays so conspicuous a part in later Samaritan 
theology, was probably of home origin, or at all 
events, even if borrowed from their neighbours, 
adapted to their own ideas and hopes ^ It is 

* It is doubtful bow the Samaritans regard angels, whether as 
attributes of the Deity or uncreated existences. Cf. De Sacy, in 
Not. el Extr. xii. 26. Their belief on this point and also with 
regard to the resurrection is probably somewhat hazy. De Sacy 
could extract no satisfactory replies from the priest Salameh. 
Petermann was informed by the priest that by the ‘ Spirit of 
God ’ and * darkness ’ of Gen. i. were signified good and bad 
angels respectively. He gave him the names of the four greatest 
angels, Fanuel (Gen. xxxii, 31), Anusa (Exod. xiv. 25), Cabbala 
(Num. iv. 20), and Nasi (Exod. xvii. 15), all founded upon a 
misinterpretation of these passages. The devils are Azazel (Lev. 
xvi), Belial (Deut. xv. 9), and Jasara (perhaps the ‘hornet’ of 
Exod. xxiii. 28). The descendants of Cain became evil spirits ; 
the Nephilim (Gen. vi. 4) also are evil angels who fell from 
heaven. He varied in his acconnt of the resurrection ; at one 
time stating that the spirits of good and evil men would receive 
their bodies at the last judgment and with them return to Para- 
dise and hell respectively; at another, that they would always 
remain in an incorporeal state. 

* Called also in Arabic El-muhdi, the ‘ guide.' Robinson, ii. 
278. 

* It is not likely that the idea of a Messiah the son of Joseph 
would have its origin Anywhere but among the Samaritans, who 
were always eager to raise the tribe of Joseph at the expense of 
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fully explained in the letter addressed by the 
Samaritans to their ‘brethren in England^ in a.h. 
1096 ( = A.D. 1684)^: ‘You have spoken of the 
arrival of the great Prophet. This is he who was 
announced to our father Abraham, as it is said 
there appeared “ a smoking furnace and a burning 
lamp” (Gen. xv. 17): “to him shall the people 
submit themselves” (ib. xlix. 10) : of him also it is 
said (Num. xxiv. 17), “he shall destroy all the 
children of Sheth, and Israel shall do valiantly 
of him, “ the Lord thy God shall raise thee up from 
amidst thy brethren a prophet like unto me, unto 
him shall ye hearken” (Deut. xviii. 15). Our 
teachers have said on this point that this prophet 
shall arise, that all people shall submit to him 
and believe in him and in the Law and Mount 
Garizim : that the religion of Moses son of Amram 
will then appear in glory, that the beginning of 

tliat of Judah. The summary of Jewish doctrine on the subject is 
as follows : Messiah the son of Joseph will come before Messiah 
the son of David, will assemble the ten tribes in Galilee and 
lead them to Jerusalem, but will at last perish in battle against 
Gog and Magog for the sins of Jeroboam. See references in 
Gesenius, Be Sam. Theologia, 43. or SriK^n signifies the 

‘ restorer.’ Ibid. 44 ; Vilmar, p. xlii. 

^ De Sacy, Not. et Extr. xii. 209. The Samaritans do not 
interpret ‘Shiloh’ in Gen. xlix. lo of the Messiah, but of Solo- 
mon, the magician, after whose time the sceptre departed from 
Judah. Of. the Samaritan letter to Ludolf in 1691 (Eichhorn, 
Repertorium, xiii. 281). 
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the name of the prophet who will arise will be M * * ; 
that he will die and be interred near Joseph “ the 
fruitful bough,” that the Tabernacle will appear by 
his ministry and be established on Garizim.’ As 
to the time of his appearance the Samaritans were 
formerly uncertain ; * no one knows his coming 
but Jehovah/ says Ab Zehuta in 1589^: ‘it is a 
great mystery with regard to Hattaheb who is to 
come and who will manifest his spirit : happy shall 
we be when he arrives/ writes Salameh in 1811^. 
But the modern Samaritans are more communica- 
tive. ‘ The appearance of the Messias,’ writes 
Petermann in i860, ‘is to take place 6000 years 
after the creation*, and these have just elapsed, 
consequently he now, though all unconsciously, is 
going about upon earth. In 1853 the Samaritans 
expected a great political revolution, but in 1863 
the kings of the earth will, according to them, 
assemble the wisest out of all nations in order by 
mutual counsel to discover the true faith. From 
the Israelites, i.e. Samaritans, will one be sent, 
and he will be the TaheL He will gain the day, 


* * The Messiah has not arisen yet, but he will come, and his 
name will be Hattaheb ibid. Cf. Vilmar, p. xliv. 

* In Eichhom, Repertorium^ xiii. 266. The Jews, after 
repeated disappointments, forbade any one to calculate the 
arrival of the Messiah. Cf. Bah. Sanhedrin, f. 97 b. 

* De Sacy, Not. et Extr. xii. 122. 

* This is borrowed from the Jews ; cf. Bah. 'Ahoda Zara, 9 a. - 
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lead them to GarLzim, where under the twelve 
stones, they will find the ten commandments (or 
the whole Law), and under the stone of Bethel 
the Temple utensils' and manna. Then will all 
believe in the Law, and acknowledge him as their 
king and lord of all the earth. He will convert 
and equalise all men, live i lo years upon earth, 
then die and be buried near Garizim, for upon 
that pure and holy mountain can no burial take 
place. Afterwards will the earth remain some 
hundreds of years more tlQ the 7000 are com- 
pleted, and then will the last judgment come in V 
This part of the subject may be concluded by 
a sketch of the religious observances of the Sama- 
ritans at the present day. They celebrate seven 
feasts in the year, although only one, the Passover, 
is observed with its former solemnities ; for, the 
former obligation to sacrifice having ceased with 
the disappearance of the Tabernacle and the cessa- 
tion of the divine favour, prayers have been sub- 
stituted for the former rites. For this feast they 
prepare themselves some days before by a puri- 
fication of themselves and their houses : the un- 

f 

leavened cakes ^ are baked of corn specially bought 

* See above, p. 20, note 2. ’ In Herzog, xiii. 373. 

* Their number of days for eating unleavened bread seems to 
have varied : in the seventeenth century they write to Ludolf 
‘six’ days (cf. Eichhom, Repertorium, xiii. 283); in this cen- 
tury, to De Sacy, ‘seven.’ Not. et Extr. xii. 104, 120. 
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for the purpose while still in the ear, and not 
threshed by oxen according to the custom of the 
country, but prepared by the women of the con- 
gregation : the lambs must have been born in 
the previous Tisri (October), and be without 
blemish of any sort. On the 14th of Nisan the 
congregation ascend to the lower plateau of Gari- 
zim and pitch their tents there : at sunset ^ on 
the following day the lambs are slain amid the 
recitation of prayers, hymns, and passages of the 
Law describing the original ceremonial, then 
stripped of their wool, cleaned and sprinkled with 
salt ; next, sticks are run through the leg-sinews 
and the animals suspended in a trench lined with 
stones which has been well heated by a fire lighted 
within ; wet earth and turf are then piled over 
and trampled down, so that the hole is hermeti- 
cally sealed and the lambs thoroughly roasted. 
At sunset they are brought forth and eaten in 
liaste with imleavened bread and bitter herbs, 
the men and boys first partaking of them, and 
afterwards the women and girls, aU with staves 
in their hands as if equipped for a journey : the 
remainder is consumed "with fire. Then follow 
the morning prayers, lasting for four hours : the 
next day is spent in general rejoicing and the 
consumption of fish, rice, eggs, and all sorts of 


* Or after noon, when the Passover falls on a Sablmth. 
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delicacies (in which however no leaven may be 
used), in the drinking of wine and brandy, accom- 
panied by the recitation of hymns either extem- 
porary or learnt by heart, suitable passages of 
Scripture, &c.' The 21st of Nisan, or last day 
of unleavened bread, is also counted as a feast, 
and is marked by a pilgrimage to Garixim, visiting 
the various sacred spots there, and recitation of 
the Law. The third feast is Pentecost, com- 
mencing on the Wednesday previous to the day 
itself : this is also marked by going to Garizim in 
procession, visiting the holy places, and reading 
through the whole Law. The fourth is that of 
Trumpets, on the first day of the first Tisri : on 
this occasion the oldest synagogue roll is displayed 
and kissed by the worshippers, as on eight other 
occasions during the year. The fifth is the Day 
of Atonement, on which from sunset to sunset ^ 
no eating, drinking, sleeping, or talking is allowed, 
but the whole twenty-four hours must be spent 
in the synagogue in reading the Law from end 


^ For a minute and interesting account of the ceremonies of 
the Passover, as celebrated in 1853, for the first time after an 
interruption of many years, on Garizim, see Petermann in 
Herzog, xiii. 378 ; also Dr. Stanley, Jewish Church, i. 513. 

* Even the children fast (De Sacy, Not. et Extr. 177) : among 
the Jews they do not till they are twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Fur an account of the ceremonies of this day see Mr. Groves 
paper in Galton’s Vacation Tourists for 1861. 
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to end and singing hymns. The first and eighth 
days of Tabernacles count for the remaining feast- 
days, the intermediate time is spent in huts of 
laurel and other fragrant leaves pitched on the 
slope of Garizim, and employed in daily pilgrim- 
age to the top. The Sabbath moreover is kept 
with great • strictness : no fire may be lighted on 
it ^ : the years of jubilee and release are also still 
observed. The Samaritans have two more days 
of assembly, though they do not count them as 
feast-days, termed Summoth ^ sixty days before 
Passover and Tabernacles respectively: the number 
of the congregation is then taken, and in return 
each male over twenty years of age presents the 
priest with half a shekel (three piastres), in ac- 
cordance with Exod. XXX. 12-14, receiving from 
him a calendar for the coming six months pre- 
pared from a table in his possession, originally, 
it is said, composed by Adam and committed to 
writing in the time of Phinehas^: from these 
, offerings, the tenth of the incomes of the congre- 
gation, and other small gifts, the priest gains his 
living 1 He may consecrate any of his family 

^ Not. et Extr. xii. 124 ; Repertorium^ ix. 32. 

“ Cf. the chron. El-Tholidoth (below, p. 124) in Journ. Asiat. 
(1869), p. 452. ’ See below, p. 125. 

* The Samaritans allow that their high-priest is only a Levite, 
and that the family of Aaron has long died out. Not.^et Extr. 
xii. 30, 218. 
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that he pleases to the priesthood, provided the 
candidate for the office be twenty-five years of 
age and never have suffered his hair to be cut. 
Like other Orientals, he never removes his turban, 
and so is not easily to be distinguislied from the 
rest of the congregation ; but, in accordance with 
Lev. X. 6, he does not ‘ rend his clothes ’ by wear- 
ing a slit on his sleeve as other Samaritans, and 
when the roll of the Law is taken from the ark 
he, like his assistants, places a talUth or cloth 
round his head. On festal occasions and in the 
synagogue the Samaritans wear white turbans ; 
ordinarily they are com])elled, by way of distinction 
from Mohammedans, to wear them of a pale red 
colour: they may cut their hair or not as they 
please, but not their beards, this being forbidden 
in Lev. xix. 27; xxi. 5 b Women must let their 
hair grow, and may wear no earrings, because of 
them the golden calf in the wilderness was made : 
for fear of scandalising the Mohammedans, none 
but the old ones venture to attend the synagogue. 
Great rejoicings are held over the birth of a boy : 
his circumcision always takes place on the eighth 
day after birth, even though it be a Sabbath^. 
Boys marry as early as fifteen or sixteen, girls at 
twelve : the latter receiving as dowry from their 


* The Karaites interpret these passages in the same manner. 

* Cf. Repertorium, xiii. 261. 
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bridegrooms sums varying from £40 to £60. 
When a man has a childless wife, he may take 
a second \ but if she also be barren, not a third : 
divorces, though permitted, are uncommon. The 
dead are prepared for bimial by their own friends*: 
the whole body is washed, but especially the hands 
(thrice), mouth, nose, face, ears both inside and 
out, (all this in Mohammedan fashion), and lastly 
the feet : the burial takes place, if possible, before 
sunset the same day, accompanied with the reci- 
tation of hymns and of the whole Law. These 
readings are continued every day to the next 
Sabbath, the women of the family watching near 
the grave : on the Sabbath it is visited by the 
whole congregation (except the near relations), who 
eat there together, reciting part of the Law and 
singing hynms, finishing the recitation later in 
the day with the relations®. 

III. It will be time to pass on to a review of the 

^ This was not always so. In tlieir letter to Scaliger {Reper- 
foriwwi, xiii. 261) they say, ‘we take but one wife, the Jews 
many.’ In their letter to De Sacy {Not. et Extr. xii. 108) they 
say the same as in the text. 

^ Not by Mohammedans, as reported by M. Pillavoine. See 
De Sacy, Not. et Extr. xii. 34. 

® Some observances the Samaritans appear to have relin- 
quished : thus in the letters to Scaliger (Repertorium, xiii. 260) 
and Huntington {Not. et Extr. xii. 178) they say they use the 
‘water of separation’ (Num. xix. 21), but in 1820 {ibid. 127) 
they did so no more. 
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literature of the Samaritans when a few remarks 
have been made upon the peculiar dialect in which 
a great part of it is composed. It is probable that 
even before the captivity of the ten tribes the 
closer intercourse which had sprung up between 
them and neighbouring Aramaean nations had 
already had some influence upon the Hebrew of 
northern and central Palestine h Doubtless also 
the changes which were brought about by the 
Assyrian invasion in the removal of the educated 
classes into exile and the settlement of a mixed 
Aramaean population in their places must have 
served still further to corrupt the ancient Hebrew 
and give rise to a dialect of the Aramaean which 
under some form or other was spoken from Baby- 
lonia to the Mediterranean Other elements also 
besides Aramaean are observable in the language. 
The non-Semitic settlers left their mark behind in 
foreign words which can be traced to no known 


’ The existence of a vulgar idiom in the north of Palestine 
verging towards Aramaic is possibly discernible even so early as 
the song of Deborah. Renan, Langues Semiliques p. 143 ; 

Ewald, Grammatik (1838), sect. 5. 

® The eastern branch of Aramaean is still spoken by a con- . 
siderable Christian population on the Upper Tigris, in Koor- 
distan, and on the lake of Urmia. The western is entirely lost, 
except in Ma’lhla and two neighbouring villages in Antilibanus, 
and this is not likely to survive long, as the people speak Arabic 
as well. Nbldeke in Zeitachr. d, D. M. G. xxi. 183. 
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source \ Greek, Latin, Persian, Arabic, and possibly 
other languages as well, have each contributed 
something to enrich the vocabulary. The grammar 
bears all the signs of irregularity which would 
.characterise that of an illiterate people, the or- 
thography is uncertain, there is a profusion of 
quiescents, and a complete confusion between the 
several gutturals and cognate letters respectively; 
the vowels are uncertain, the A sound being most 
prominent. Such is the dialect which was spoken 
in Samaria till the Arabian conquest of the country 
in the seventh century A. d., when the language of 
the victors was introduced, and by its superior 
vigour gradually overpowered its rival till, probably 
by about the eighth or ninth century, it had entirely 
taken its place. The old language however still 
continued to be understood and written by the ' 
priests, so that like the Jews they had two sacred 
languages, which however they had not the skill 
completely to distinguish from each other: the 
‘ Hebrew^ consequently which appears in the cor- 
respondence of Samaritans with Europeans is 
largely impregnated with Aramaisms ; Arabisms 
also are not by any means unfrequent. 

In the literature of the Samaritans there is little 


* Kohn, Sam. Studien, p. 95. Noldeke however (in Geiger’s 
Zeitschr, vi. 204 sq.) is not disposed to allow this. Kohn recog- 
nises Aethiopic, Coptic, and Armenian roots as well. 
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to be found of much interest or value. For thev 
were a people of neither genius nor originality; as 
in their creed, so in their literature, aU they could 
for the most part do was to borrow from their 
neighbours, endeavouring by alteration and loud 
assertion to hide the fraud which, from the 
clumsiness with which it was carried out, became 
apparent on the first searching investigation it 
underwent \ 

But before passing on to such parts of Samaritan 
literature as have come down to our times it wUl 
be as well to notice the remains, in many cases 
amounting only to a name, of certain Samaritan 
Hellenists who appear to have lived during the 
last two or three centuries B.c. Thus Eusebius v 
has preserved for us considerable extracts made 
by Alexander Polyhistor, an author living at Home 
at the time of Sulla, from the writings of a certain 
Eupolemus^. Many of these have perhaps been 


* In tlie Chron. Sam. chap, xlvii, the Samaritans are stated to 
have lost the following books in the persecution under Hadrian ; 
the ‘ book of selections,’ consisting perhaps of proverbs and wise 
sayings ; songs and prayers for the various offerings ; other 
hymns ; the ‘ book of the high-priests,* * which traced their line 
up to Phinehas, and lastly their Annals ; nothing being left but 
the Law and a similar book of Annals. In Abulfath {A^in. 
pp. 120, I2i) this loss is ascribed to the time of Commodus. 

* Praep. Evang. ix. Polyhistor himself appears to have been 
a Samaritan. (Juynboll, Comment, p. 49.) The varied cha- 
racter of the fragments attributed to Eupolemus in chaps. 17, 
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wrongly attributed to his authorship, but there 
is one of which the Samaritan origin cannot be 
mistaken. It is there related how the Giants 
after building the tower of Babel were dispersed 
over the earth, how Abraham was the inventor 
of astrology and Chaldaean (arts), and after his 
removal to Phoenicia taught astronomy to the 
inhabitants of that country. After rescuing Lot 
from the Armenians he is entertained at Argarizim, 
that is, as it is explained, the ‘ Mountain of the 
Most High,* where he receives gifts from the priest 
Melchizedek who reigned there. Passing on later 
into Egypt, he becomes intimate with the priests, 
and instructs them in astrology and other sciences. 

In the same book of Eusebius are preserved some 
fifty hexameter lines by Theodotus, an Alexandrian 
poet, taken apparently from a versified history of 


26, 30-34, 39, has induced different writers to take the most 
opposite view of his opinions, and hold him for a Jew, a Sama- 
ritan, and a heathen. The whole question has been fully dis- 
cussed by Freudenthal in the J ahreshericht d. Seminars zu Bres- 
lau (1874), pp. 82 sq. He believes chaps. 17 and 18 to be the 
work of some unknown Samaritan, and to have been wrongly 
ascribed by Polyhistor to Eupolemus. The title irtpl ’Iou8atwi» 
also he thinks to be a mistake. The writer, whoever he was, 
appears to liave known and used the LXX version. The remain- 
ing chapters are probably the work of a Jew. Eupolemus is 
also mentioned in Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 21, as giving 5149 
years from Adam to the fifth year of Demetrius Ptolemaeus, 
and 2580 from the Exodus to the same time. 

g 
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Sichem, in which the beauties of its situation are 
described and its sacred character extolled ; the 
history of Jacob also is related in connexion with 
it from his flight out of Mesopotamia to the 
destruction of the town bv Simeon and Levi \ 
The Cleodemus-Malchas also mentioned bv the 
same historian^ would appear to be of the same 
nationality, and a Samaritan hand has been 
detected in a passage occurring in the eleventh 
Sibylline book where famine and pestilence are 
denounced against the Egyptian Jews during the 
reign of eight of the Ptolemies^. Thallus also, 
possibly the freedman of Tiberius mentioned by 
Josephus* *, the author of a work on Syria®, who 
notices Moses’ leadership of the Israelites®, ex- 
plains the darkness at the Crucifixion as arising 
from an eclipse of the sun \ and, like the pseudo- 
Eupolemus above mentioned, relates how Belus 
and the Titans rose in insurrection against Zeus 
and the confederate gods ® ; he also is supposed to 


’ Cup. 22. Cf. Ewald, Gesch. (1864), iv. 338; Herzfeld, iii. 
520; and Freudenthal, p. 99. No one but a Samaritan would 
have called Sichem Upx] ^iKifuav : the W'ork was probably not ntpl 
’louSuto)!/, but as de.scribed in the text. 

^ cit- ix. 20; Freudenthal, p. 100. 

® SibylL xi. 239-242 ; Ewald, ibid. p. 340. 

* Ant. xviii, 6. 4. ® Eusebius, ibid. x. 10. 

* Just. Malt. Coh. 9. ^ Syncellus, Chronographia, p. 322. 

* Theophilus, ad Autol. iii. 29. 
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have been a Samaritan by origin : and another 
countryman of his is thought to be designated 
by the ^efxtjpwvio^ 6 Ba^v\u>vtof 6 of the 

Chronicon Paschaleh It is remarkable that out 
of the nine wntings of Hellenists of Israelitic 
origin quoted by Alexander Polyhistor and pre- 
served to us by* Eusebius, some five or six appear 
to have had a decided bias either for or against 
the Samaritans ; it would seem therefore extremely 
probable that a considerable controversial literature 
between Jews and Samaritans had sprung up by 
the first century B.C., of which only some few 
fragments now remain. 

Of the Samaritan literature which has come 
down to our times, first in importance and order 
will be the Pentateuch. 

It had been well known to earlv Jewish and 
Christian writers that a recension of the Penta- 
teuch differing in important respects from that in 
use among the Jews was in possession of the 
Samaritan community. It was regarded however 
by these writers in very different lights : the 
former treat it with contempt as a forgery. * You 

* p. 68. The philosopher Marinus, a convert from Samari- 
tanism to heathenism, the biogi’apher and successor of the Neo- 
- Platonist Proclus in the school of Athens in 485, speaks of 
Abraham’s having ‘sacrificed on Argarizim, where is the most 
holy temple of the supreme Zeus/ thus betraying his Samaritan 
origin. Photius, Bill. p. 345 b. 
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have falsified your Law,’ says E. Elieser ben Simon' 
to the Samaritan scribes about i6o a.d., ‘and 
have done yourselves no good by it,’ referring to 
their insertion of the words ‘ opposite Shechem’ 
in Dent. xi. 30 to obviate the 'Jewish objection 
that it was not the Samaritan Garizim here referred 
to. ‘Wio has led you into error,’ says another 
writer of the same period ^ jeering at their 
ignorance of grammar displayed in the inter- 
pretation of the ordinance in Deut. xxv. 5 as to 
marrying a brother’s widow. Early Christian 
writers on the other hand speak of it wdth respect, 
in some Cfises even preferring its authority to that 
of the Masoretic text. Origen quotes it under the 
name of to ru>v ^a/xapeiriou 'E/Spat^coj', giving its 
various readings on the margin of his Hexapla-\ 

^ Jer. Sota, vii. 3 : the Siphre and Bab. Sola, 33 b, ascribe the 
saying to R. Elieser ben Jose. There is much valuable informa- 
tion on the subject of the Samaritan Pentateuch to be found in 
Frankel’s Vorstudien zur Septuaginta, pp. 260 sq., but especially 
in his Einjluss d. pald-ntm. E.vege 8 e auf d. alexandHn. Herme- 
neutik, pp. 237 sqq. English readers may also consult the 
article in Smith’s Bible Diet. iii. 1106. 

^ R. Simon ben Elieser, Jer. Jeb. i. 6. He may however be 
the same as R. Elieser ben Simon ; see Frankel, Voretwlien, 
197; Einjluss, 243. Through ignorance of the use of n locale 
they took n^*^nn to be an epithet of riw^N, and translated it the 
‘ outer wife,’ i. e. betrothed, who had not yet entered the house 
of her husband. See above, p. 42. 

* e. g. on Num. xiii. i : cf. xxi. 13, and Montfaucon, Uexapl, 
Prelim, i. 8, 9. 
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Eusebius of Caesarea notices the agreement in the 
chronology of the LXX and Samaritan text as 
against the Hebrew, and remarks that it was 
written in a character confessedly more ancient 
than that of the latter \ Jerome also mentions 
this fact": in his comment on Gal. iii. lo he 
upholds the genuineness of its text over that of 
the Masoretic one, which he considers to have been 
purposely altered \ Cyril of Alexandria mentions 
that the Samaritan supplies words wanting in the 
Hebrew ^ : Procopius of Gaza that portions of 
Deuteronomy have been inserted in the parallel 
passages of former books ® : Georgius Syncellus, 
the chronologist of the eighth century, is most 


’ Chron. I. xvi. 7-1 1. 

^ Prolog, to Kirigs : ‘ Samaritani etiam Pentateuclmm Moysis 
totidem literis scriptitant, figuris tamen et apicibus discrepantes.’ 

® St. Paul has, ‘ Cursed be he that abideth not in all that i.s 
written,’ &c. This word appears in the LXX and Samaritan, but 
not in the Masoretic text of Deut. xxvii, 26 , whence it is quoted, 
though it does in parallel passages such as xxviii. 15 . In his 
commentary on Gen. iv. 8 , St. Jerome speaks more favourably of 
the Hebrew; ‘Subauditur, “caquaclocutusestDominus.” Super- 
fluum ergo est quod in Samaritunoimm et nostro volumine est, 
“ Transcamus in campum.” ’ 

* Hap' ovbtvi TUP \oiiTUP Ktlrai ra pfjpoTa tov KdiP rd Ttpbs * *A/3tA, 
dXX’ ov8( nap' 'E^paiois' dXX’ iv dnoKpv(f>u (fyaaip' napa df Tois o' Ktlrai 
airra Kai t 6 lap^ptiTiKov : mentioned by Migne in a note on 
the last quoted passage of St. Jerome as attributed to St. Cyril. 

® In his commentary on Deut. i. 9 , 
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outspoken in his praise of it, terming it ‘ tlie 
earliest and best even by the testimony of the 
Jews themselves 

But all recollection of this recension afterwards 
entirely died out, so that the plain statements of 
Fathers and other early writers were looked upon 
as misapprehensions, till in i6i6 Pietro della Valle 
succeeded in procuring a complete copy of it at 
Damascus, which, after much delay, was published 
in the Paris Polyglott of 1645^. The editor of 
the part which contained this text, Joannes 
Moiinus, priest of the Oratory, seized the oppor- 
tunity of the discovery of the long-lost treiisure 
for pressing his own peculiar views as to* * the 
vidue of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 
Ludovicus Cappellus, the learned professor of 
Saumur, had indeed as early as 1624 attacked 
the views of the elder Buxtorf and endeavoured 
to establish the comparatively modern origin of 
the Hebrew points and accents^: and in his 


' ChroTtogr aphid, p. 83* toIwv tov KaraKXvafiov (ca^d>r 

npoKtiTat dta(f>u>vov(ri ra 'K^paiKCi avTiyf>a(\>a npos to 'S.ap.aptnSiv 
dpj^atoroTOV koI xapaicTrjp(ri fltaXXcrrroi/ o Kai aX.r)6(s ttvca tca'i npwrov 
*E/ 3 paIoi Ka6opo\oyovmv. 

* For tlie history of tliis edition see G. W. Meyer, Gesch. d. 
Schnfterkldrung (1804), iii. 153 sq. 

^ In his A rcanum Punctutionis Kevelatum ; followed by his 
Arcnni Punctationis Vimliciae in 1689, in reply to the rejoinder 
of Buxtorf the younger. In \n& Diatriha de Yens el Anliquis 
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‘Critica Sacra/ which after great delay, caused 
by the opposition of the Protestants, finally ap- 
peared in 1650, he put forth the view that the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament has been in 
numberless places corrupted by the errors of copy- 
ists, and that the true reading in such cases is to 
be found only by comparison of MSS. and ancient 
translations, and finally by conjecture K 

But Morinus went to much further lenjrths. 
He maintained that the Hebrew original had been 
so hopelessly depraved by continued blunders and 
falsifications as to be utterly untrustworthy, and 
with all a converts zeal he urged that recourse 
must under these circumstances be had to the 
two translations authorised by the Church, the 
Vulgate, and LXX version ‘d, and in accordance 
with these views he naturally took up the cause 
of the Samaritan text, placing it far above the 
Hebrew for correctness and importance^. 

The assertion of theories so different to those 


llebvaeorum LiUrisy 1645, he proved that the Samaritan letters 
were older than the square characters. 

‘ Meyer, ibid., p. 287. 

® In his Kxerdtaliones Biblicae, Part i, 1633. Part ii was 
published after his death in 1669. 

’ He had first noticed the Samaritan Pentateuch in the 
preface to his edition of the LXX in 1628, and spoke of it with 
high, praise in his Exercitationes Ecdesiasticae in tUrum^jue 
Samaritanorum Pentateuchumy 1631. 
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generally accepted called forth doughty champions 
on the other side, the most conspicuous among 
whom were Simon de Muis, archdeacon of Soissons ^ 
and Hottinger, the learned professor of Oriental 
languages at Zurich^; and the contest was kept up 
with great vigour on either side for a considerable 
time. But there was too much party spirit infused 
into the strife to allow the combatants calmly to 
weigh the merits of the questions under debate. 
A more moderate position was taken up by Walton, 
the editor of the London Polyglott of 1657^ and 
Richard Simon the Oratorian ^ They neither, 
with the Buxtorfs, upheld the absolute authority 
of the Masora on the one hand, nor committed 
themselves to the extravagances of Morinus and his 
friends on the other as to the excellencies of the 
LXX and Samaritan text, but lield that the latter, 
though on the whole of inferior value, had never- 
theless preserved readings which are to be pre- 
ferred to those of the Hebrew text 

Thus matters rested for a century, when Houbi- 


* He published the Assertio ,Veritatis Uebraicae adverstis 
J. Moriiii Exercitationes in 1631, and in 1634 Assertio Altera 
in reply to Morinus’ Exercitationes Biblicae ; later again, in 
1639, a Castigatio Animadversiomtm Morini, 

“ Exercitationes Antimorinianae de Pent. Sam. 1644. 

’ In the Prolegomena to vol. i. 

* In his liistoire Critifiue da Vieux Testament, published in 
1678, but immediately suppressed by the influence of Bossuet. 
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gant, also a priest of the Oratory, once more 
resumed the old weapons of his predecessor 
Morinus, contending for the authority of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch in preference to that of 
the received text ^ : he however found more than 
his match in Ravius, Oriental Professor at Utrecht^ 
and the same fate befeU the Benedictine father 
Poncet at the hands of J. D. Michaelis^ when he 
commenced the discussion once more ^ : since his 
time no one has again ventured to put forth the 
same extreme views on the subject ; though a few 
years later the depreciatory estimate of the Sama- 
ritan recension put forth by Tychsen, the famous 
Orientalist of Rostock®, was wannly disputed by 
Hassencamp of Rinteln, the former holding it for 
a mere copy of the Masoretic text, the latter on 
the contrary maintaining its importance and* * con- 
tending for the view that from it the Alexandrine 
version had been made ®. 


^ In his Biblia Ilehraica of 1753. 

* Specimen Ohservationnm ad C. F. ITuhigantii P rolegomena^ 
1761 ; afterwards reprinted. 

* Cf. Oinent. und exeg. Bibliothek, xxi. 177-189; Meyer, 
op. cit. V. 363. 

* In his Nouveaux eclaireissements 8 v/r Vorigine el le Penta- 
teuqxie de^ SamaritainSy 1760. 

^ Disputatio historico-philologieo-critica, Biitzow, 1765. 

* Der entdeckte waJire Ursprung d. alien BlhelUhersetzimgeny 
Minden, 1775. The dispute was continued into the present cen- 
tury in defence of the Samaritan Pentateuch by Alex, k S. Aqui- 
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In the course of this protracted discussion, ex- 
tending over a space of two centuries, the merits 
and demerits of the Samaritan text had been 
keenly disputed by the various combatants and 
many personalities exchanged between them, but 
till the time of Gcsenius no one seems to have 
attempted the only satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion. To him the happy idea presented itself of 
subjecting the recension to a rigid analysis, and 
aiTanging its variations under different heads. 
Later writers who have approached the subject 
have in some respects modified and amended his 
conclusions, but no one has succeeded in upsetting 
the general result at which he arrived, that out of 
the many hundreds of various readings presented 
in this text some three or four solitiiry ones, 
though of little importance, may be genuine, the 
rest being due in the first instance to improvements 
introduced for the sake of avoiding obscurities, and 
secondly to the Samaritans’ ignorance of grammar 
and exegesis, and to alterations made by them in 
the interest of their national religion 


lino, Lobstein, Geddes, Ilgen, and Bcrtholdt ; the opposite side 
being maintained by Vater, Eichhorn, Bauer, and Jalm. 

* In his De Pent, Sam. Origine, &c. (1815), pp. 26 sqq., he 
enumerates eight heads of variations: — 

(i) Grammatical emendations, such as the insertion of quies- 
cents, D'“ for Or, fU- for n-, »kc. ; the substitution of commoner 
for rarer forms of the pronouns, as urUN for uri 3 ; of the longer 
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But witli the question of the comparative merits 
of the two texts, is bound up another which has 

for tlie apoco|)ated future, as T*3m for njm ; of common for 
archaic forms, as.pB' for 'JSB' (Deut. xxxiii. i6), n^n for in'n 
(Gen. i. 24) 3 alterations of genders, of common nouns to mascu- 
line or feminine, e. g. Onij to masc. (Gen. xlix. 20), to fern. 
{ihid. xiii. 6), nyj, in the sense of girl, to my3 ; the infinitive 
absolute is changed into a finite verb, (Gen. viii. 

3) .into UtiH laSl '1, or into a participle, as yij yn'n {ibid. 
xliii. 7) into the meaningless '3 yivn ; common forms are sub- 
stituted for unusual, as rUNn H^y {ibid. n. 7) for 'n ''bv, &c. 

(2) Glosses received into the text, some being found in the 
LXX also, others in various versions and Jewish commentaries, 
most of them therefore the result of exegetical tradition ; as "lOT 
ri3p31 for nuW tTN {ibid. vii. 2), when spoken of animals; 

D"»3X {ibid. xiii. 18) becomes 'x 

(3) Conjectural emendations of difiiculties ; as for nXD pSl 
nh' {ibid. xvii. 17) n'Sx is substituted. 

(4) Words corrected or supplied from parallel passages, as 
ntt>yx x!> {ibid, xviii. 29) becomes n'nU'X xi> according to ver. 28. 

(5) Insertions of long passages derived from the same source; 
for instances see above, p. 41, note 3. 

(6) Alterations to add dignity to the patriarchs, e. g. in the 
antediluvian chronology of Gen. v, none is allowed to beget his 
fii’st-bom sou after the age of 1 50, consequently years are cut 
off before the event and added after, as is required. No post- 
diluvian patriarch, on the other hand (chap, xi), may beget a 
son before he is 50, nor may in cither case a patriarch live 
longer than his father. Or changes arc made for the greater 
glorj' of God, as (Gen. ii. 2) ‘on the si.v(h day God ended his 
work,' instead of seventh, lest He should be thought to have 
worked on the Sabbath. 

(7) Samaritanisrns ; the substitution of one guttural for 
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already been incidentally noticed, that of the 
relation of the LXX to the Samaritan Pentateuch, 

another, as D'Vin for (Gen. viii. 4) ; of forms of the verb 

especially Samaritan, as 'npnx for npnv {ibid, xviii. 16) ; 
for 'n*i 3 Tn (Exod. xx. 24). 

(8) Alterations in support of Samaritan doctrines; e. g. in 
the interests of monotheism D'n!?X may never (as in Gen. xx. 
13) be joined to a plural, only a singular verb; or to avoid 
anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisras, thus HtiT 
(Deut. xxix. 19) becomes 'x ; DM^X XTt (Num. xxii. 20) 
becomes '!?X ^xi?C ''1 ; ‘ Take all the heads of the people and hang 
them up before the Lord ’ becomes ‘ Order that the men be slain 
that were joined unto Bjialpeor,’ lest God should seem to have 
ordered the punishment of tlie innocent with the guilty, or Moses 
to have been directed to act himself as executioner. Other 
instances will be found Indow when the Samaritan commentaries 
are discussed. Four readings alone of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch Gesenius is inclined to prefer to the coiresponding ones 
of the Masoretic text ; the insertion of in Gen. iv. 8 

as the words of Cain ; *inx ^X for nnx 'X, ibid. xxii. 13 (also 
found in five fragments of old Jewish MSS. at St. Petersburg, 
see Journ. ^isiat. 1866, i. 542) ; {ibid. xlix. 14) for 

'n, in the same sense; nx pT*1 {ibid. xiv. 14), he 

‘counted,’ for p"\'1, he ‘led forth ;’ all of them of very slight im- 
portance, which moreover have been rejected by later commen- 
tators; cf. Frankel, 242. 

Many of the clas.ses into which Gesenius has divided the vari- 
ations are evidently cross-divisions : the number has conse- 
quently been reduced by Kohn {De Pent. Sam. p. 9) to three : 
(i) Samaritan forms of words, (2) corrections and emendations, 

(3) glosses and corruptions for religious purj)oses, and perhaps 

(4) blunders in orthography. Kirchheim in his Karme Shomeron 
gives them somewhat differently, making thirteen divisions. 
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for from tlie time of the first discovery of tlie 
latter, its striking resemblance in numerous 
passages to the Alexandrine version had been 
noticed by all \ 

The earliest explanation given of this fact was 
that the LXX had been translated from the 
Samaritan : this was the view of De Dieu, Selden, 
and Hettinger, a theory favourably regarded in 
later times by Hassencamp and Eichhorn, and of 
late revived again by Kohn. Grounds such as the 
following have been alleged for it. 

The evidence of Origen, supported and amplified 
by that of St. Jerome, goes to prove that the LXX 
must have been translated from a Samaritan 
original, because that in certain MSS. of the LXX 
existing in their day the word mn' was retained in 
the ancient Hebrew (i. e. Samaritan) characters ^ 

Frankel {lUinJIuss, 238 sq.) notices, in addition to the remarks 
of Gesenius, the insertion of passages from Onkelos and the 
LXX, the latter being often mistranslated ; the eraplojTiient of 
late technical expressions from the Mischna ; the improper use 
of the imperative, as for 3 "ipn (Lev. vi. 7); and the 

approximation in orthography and forms of words to Pales- 
tinian Aramaic, but with continual hluuderings. 

* Hassencamp {op. cit. p. 215) reckons up some 1900 places 
in which the LXX ajrrees with the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
Geseuius (op. cit. p. 10) calculates them at more than 1000, 
while in as many the Hebrew and LXX agree against the 
Samaritan. 

See below, j»p.* 100-102. 
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not in those used at their time, Ezra, according to 
tradition, having introduced other letters after the 
captivity h It is clear, however, from the state- 
ment made by St. Jerome on this point that the » 
remark of Origen can apply only to the Aramaic 
or square characters, not to those in use among the 
Samaritans, and consequently the argument based 
upon his words must fall to the ground. 

Another reason which has been alleged in sup- 
port of the LXX having been derived from a 
Samaritan original is that only on this supposition 
can its .variations from the Hebrew text be ex- 
plained ; they must, it is said, have arisen from 
a confusion between letters which resemble each 
other in the Samaritan, and not in the square 
alphabet. On a closer examination, however, it 
will be found that although many various readings 
are evidently due to such mistakes between similar 
letters, yet that these may have occurred quite as 
well in the square alphabet, the error being equally 
possible in either case. 

Or again, the following argument has been used : 
— the Samaritans had already brought out for 
their own use a Greek translation, that known 
under the name of to '^^afxapeiTiKov ; the translators 
of the LXX finding this convenient for their 


’ Origen, Uexapla, ed. Montfalcon, i. 86 ; St. Jerome, Ejti- 
stila 136 (ed. Migne, 25), ad MarceUam. 
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purpose with their imperfect knowledge of Hebrew, 
took it for the basis of their own translation, 
altering it in parts after the Hebrew original to 
suit their own ideas \ 

There is however a great objection to this theory, 
that no one knows of the existence of any such 
Samaritan Greek Version at so early a period of 
their history : there is no trace of the translation 
so called (even if it was a complete one, and not 
emendations of particular passages) before the 
third or fourth century A.D. ^ And moreover, 
if the foregoing sketch of the Samaritan history 
be trustworthy, it is most unlikely that a people, 
who had on all other occasions shown themselves 
powerless to invent, only capable of feeble imitation, 
should in this one instance have distanced their 
rivals in the production of so great a literary work 


' Kohn, De Pent. Sam. p. 36. 

* Kolm supposes that the additions of the LXX in Gen. xxxv. 
4, Ka'i antoXecei/ aura e<oe rrjt <rrjfifpov 17^/par, were originally inserted 
in the Samaritan Greek text to stop Jewish cavils at their 
idolatry, and thence copied inadvertently into the LXX : that 
they do not appear in the Samaritan Pentateuch because its text 
was then closed and the difficulty had till now been overlooked ; 
but this gives much too early a date to the Samaritan Greek 
version : it is quite impossible that the LXX should have had 
time to copy from it by the third centuiy B. c. The most 
singular theory was that of Isaac Voss, who held that the 
Masoretic text was translated from the LXX : he was refuted 
by Hody. 
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as a Greek translation of the Pentateuch : it was 
only the versatile Jewish spirit, in such a place 
as Alexandria, where the union of Eastern and 
Western civilisation gave rise to a busy literary 
activity, that could have produced such a work. 
It is most unlikely moreover that the Jews, with 
their intense hatred of the Samaritans, would have 
received the LXX translation, manifestly grounded 
upon the Samaritan recension, largely departing 
from the Hebrew. Even if the Alexandrian Jews 
could have been induced to admit it, would their 
Palestinian brethren have received with respect a 
text differing widely from that to which they had 
been accustomed, one moreover not varying of set 
purpose to overcome difficulties, but ignorantly 
borrowed from Samaritan interpretations ^ ? 

This explanation, accordingly, of the similarity 
of the two texts must be given up. The next one 
for consideration is the theory of Grotius, Usher, 
and others, that the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
corrected from the LXX. This is true to a certain 


^ Cf. Geiger in Zeitschr. d. D. M. G. xix. 6ii sq. The 
Samaritans would have no such scruple in bon owing and tlien 
claiming the text for their own. Ahusaid continually copies 
from Saadiah in his Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, all the 
while heaping maledictions on him. The Bab. Talmud {Megillah^ 
f. 9) speaks of the LXX with respect; later the Palestinian 
Jews became suspicious of it and unwilling to admit it into 
their synagogues. Frankel, VoTStudieHy 61. 
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extent ; many passages occur in the former which 
bear all the marks of being interpolations from the 
Alexandrine version ^ But still the explanation 
is inadequate to solve the problem proposed ; it 
gives no reason for the correspondence which exists 
between the two texts in very many minute 
instances which cannot be due to alterations made 
in deference to religious feeling ^ How moreover, 
on this supposition, are the equally numerous 
passages to be accounted for in which the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch differs from the LXX, sometimes 
in these cases agreeing with the Hebrew, at others 
departing from it ^ ? 


‘ E.g. Gen. xxiii. 2, poy hi< y3"»Nn nnp3 = (V iroXft ’ApjSiic, ff 
f(TTiv iv Tw KoiXatfiaTil ibid. XXvii. 27, m3 = ws oo-p^ 

dypov n\f}povs : ibid, xliii. 28, NliTTI *p’^3 : Exod. V. 

13, D3^ |n3 |3nn nvn3 nC>N3 : xxxii. 32, DDNtDn KETl DK : 

the Hebrew of these examples bears strong trace of a Samaritan 
origin ; see other examples of interpolation^ in Frankel, Ein/htsa, 
16 1, 162, 238. On the other hand, portions of the Samaritan 
Greek version (see below, p. 115) have' apparently found their 
way into the LXX ; see Frankel, op. cit. 108, on the insertions in 
Exod. xxii. 4 (5), and xxiii. 19. This fact raises a doubt 
whether the insertions from the LXX formed part of the original 
text of the Samaritan Pentateuch or were later additions. 

* E.g. the conjunction 1 is added about 200 times in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and omitted about half as ofi;cn ; in this 
closely agreeing with the LXX. 

* Asaria de Boss! (in his Meor ’Enaim, iii. 8, 9) put forth 
two theories : — (i) ‘That the Alexandrian Greeks corrupted the 
LXX out of hostility to the Jews.’ This however must have 
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One theory alone remains, that suggested by 
Gesenius, which seems to answer fully all the 
requirements of the case. He supposes that both 
the LXX and Samaritan Pentateuch were derived 
from Jewish MSS. which bore a great resemblance 
to each other but contained a text varying from that 
preserved in our Hebrew Pentateuch. The origin 
of this difference, he thinks, is to be sought for in 
the misdirected zeal of revisers and their endeavours 
to make the text run smoothly and hannoniously, 
and it was in this manner he considers that many 
glosses and conjectural emendations found their 
way into tlie text. Add to this the blunders of 
successive generations, made especially in the 
mistaking of similar letters, and a satisfactory 
explanation can be given of the divergence of the 
LXX and Samaritan Pentateuch from the older 
and more difficult readings wliich were religiously 

been done before the time of Philo, and so the authors of the 
corruption must have been heatheu : but why should they have 
troubled themselves about the matter, or wdio would have 
trusted their work ^ The variations of the LXX also imply 
ignorance more than deliberate falsification. (2) ‘That the 
LXX was rendered from an Aramaean translation dating from 
the time of Ezra, the inaccuracies, paraphrases, and corruptions 
of which caused the variations in the Alexandrine text.’ No 
trace however of such a version exists, and the variations of the 
LXX seem to originate partly from a misunderstanding of the 
Hebrew and partly from following a different text. Frankel, 
Vorst. 33 sq. 
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preserved in ' the MSS. of Jerusalem. That the 
copy which came into the liands of the Samaritans 
and that which found its way to Alexandria may 
have originally differed from each other is quite 
possible, and both may have received subsequent 
corrections at the hands of their owners. The 
Samaritans, it is evident, set about the work of 
revising their Pentateuch without scruple, and the 
Alexandrine Jews may not have been entirely 
guiltless with regard to their own copies ^ It is 
quite possible also that the two texts were more 
alike fonnerly : that of the LXX had become much 
con'upted even in Origen’s time, and it is very pro- 
bable that his exertions have partly contributed to 
its still further decay from the reception of many 
of his glosses and corrections into the text itself ^ 
To the question of the time at wdiich the 
Pentateuch fii*st passed into the hands of the 
Samaritans, about which so many theories have 
been held \ no satisfactory answer can be given : 
if however the view maintained above be correct. 


* In the Prophets and Hagiographa the LXX varies from the 
Hebrew still more than in the Pentateuch. Ihul. 36. 

* Gesenius, op. cit. p. 1 4 ; Montfalcon, Prdim. in Uexapl. 
cap. iv. 

’ From the ten tribes tliey succeede<l, or from the priest sent 
by the king of Assyria during the lion-plague (2 Kings xvii), or 
from Manassch their first high-priest Sm ith’s Bihle Diet. iii. 
1112 j Herzfeld, op. cit. iii. 553 ; Gesenius, op. cit. 3. 

h 2 
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that Samaritan doctrines were not of home growth 
but a late importation from Judaea after Sadducaean 
views had had time to develop themselves there, 
then it would seem to be highly probable that the 
Pentateuch also foimd its way at a late date into 
Samaria. However this may be, it is quite certain 
that it cannot have assumed its present form till it 
had been subjected to long and continued revisions 
by its new possessors. 

With regard to the question incidentally alluded 
to above, the discontinuance by the Jews of the 
old Hebrew, or as it is now called Samaritan, 
character for transcribing their Law, the testimony 
of the Talmud, Samaiitans, and Fathers is miani- 
mous in ascribing it to the *age of Eziu^ It is 


‘ Bab. Sanhedr. f. 21 and 22. ‘At first the Law was given 
to Israel in the Hebrew writing and in the holy language : once 
more again in the time of Ezra in the Assyrian writing and the 
Aramaean language. Israel then chose the Assyrian writing and 
the holy language, leaving to the ignorant the Hebrew writing 
and the Aramaean language. Who are the ignorant 1 R. Ha.sda 
says the Samaritans. What is the Hebrew wi'itiug 1 R. Hasda 
says that of the Libonai;' i. e. according to Rashi, that of the 
inhabitants of Libanus ; the character employed in writing 
amulets and mezuzoth. (See Luzzatto in Kirchheim, op. cit 1 1 1.) 
Again, ‘ Although the Law was not given through him (Ezra), 
yet the writing was changed by him. Why is it called Assyrian % 
Because it was brought up with them from AssjTia:' Chaldaea 
and Babylonia being included under the wider name of AssjTia. 
Here and in Jer. Meginah, i. 1 1, the ‘ Hebrew ’ character is 
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clear from Neh. viii. 8 that a change in the 
language had then taken place ^ The Hebrew 
which till the captivity had been spoken in Jeru- 
salem, the language in which the Law was written, 
had during the exile been so much modified by 
admixture with cognate Aramaean dialects that 
the grandchildren of those who had been carried 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar found it hard to under- 
stand the ancient language of the Scriptures, and 
had thus become dependent for an explanation 
of them upon the more learned portion of the 
community. With this new Aramaic dialect a 
corresponding alphabet also probably had come 
into use, and it was in this most likely, not in 
the square character of three or four centuries 
later, that Ezra according to tradition commenced 

termed ‘broken.’ Other derivations are given of tlie name 
‘Assyrian.’ R Jehuda the Holy {B. Sank, ibid.) says it was 
so termed as being the ‘blessed;’ Abr. de Balmis and J. D. 
Michaelis as ‘ upright it is also termed the ‘ square ’ character. 
For Samaritan testimony cf. Eichhom, Repertorium^ xiii. 266, 
288. Origen {Hexapl. i. 86, ed. Montfalcon) says, ‘ They say 
that Ezra used other (letters) after the captivity.’ So Jerome, 
in his Prolog, to the Kings. For the whole subject see Lenor- 
inant, Alphabet Phenicien^ i. 176 sq., 282 sq. ; Herzfeld, iii. 76 ; 
and the article on ‘ Writing’ in Smith’s Diet. iiL 1788. 

* ‘ They read iu the book, in the Law of God distinctly and 
gave the sense, and caused (them) to understand the reading.’ 
Herzfeld (iii. 58) does not so interpret the passage ; he thinks 
that Hebrew was still spoken by the Jews on their return 
from Babylon, and that Aramaean did not come in till later. 
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the practice of transcribing copies of the Law h 
The former character still continued to be used on 
coins, just as Latin still appears on our present 
money, long after the general use of it has died 
out^ But the Samaritans could not afford to 
give it up. With a reputation to acquire as the 
genuine representatives of ancient Israel they 
naturally clung to everything which would seem 
in any way to support their claim ; even to the 
present day they employ a form of it for the 
transcription of the Law®. 

It may be of interest, before passing on to other 


' It has been suggested by Phil. Luzzatto as an additional 
reason for the change of alphabet, I>e8ide8 the fact that the 
Aramaic may have now been more familiar to the Jews, that it 
became desirable to be able to distinguish the Jewish copies of 
the Law from those altered by the Samaritans. Jost, i. 52, note. 

^ They were also likely to be used in neighbouring countries, 
such as Phoenicia, where an almost identical alphabet was in 
use ; hence it would be convenient to keep the old character. 
Herzfeld, iii. 89. The old thick shekels, with inscriptions in a 
character resembling the Samaritan, though with differences, 
which have been attributed by Cavedoni, Levy, and Madden to 
Simon Maccabaeus (b. c. iJS), are now assigned by Vau.x, De 
Saulcy, and Ijenormant to the times of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
They differ materially in execution from the thin ones struck by 
the Maccabees. This alphabet was employed on Jewish coins as 
late as the revolts under Titus and Hadrian. 

’ The Sidonian element also (see Josephus, Ant. xii. 5. 5) in 
the Samaritan people may have had something to do with the 
retention of the character so nearly resembling the Phoenician. 
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subjects, to give some particulars as to the extant 

MSS. of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Tlie first 

which found its way to Europe was purchased, 

as before observed, at Damascus in i6i6 by Pietro 

della Valle, and a few years later was presented 

by Achille Harley de Sancy to the library of the 

Oratoiy at Paris. After appealing in the Paris 

Polyglott Bible of 1645, it was twelve years 

afterwards reprinted by Walton in the London 

Polyglott h Since that time many more copies 

have been brought into the West, and most of 

the public libraries of Europe now possess some 

specimens of this Pentateuch either in fragments 

or complete codices All of these are written on 

» • 

* The text of the Pentateuch in the Paris Polyglott was very 
indifferently edited by Morinus, being prepared from this MS- 
alone, with a Latin translation appended which was intended to 
serve for both the Pentateuch and Targum, though' in many 
places they widely differ. Morinus endeavoured later to supply 
some of its deficiencies by the publication of his ‘ Variae Lec- 
tiones,’ which appeared among his ‘Opuscula’ in 1657, derived 
from a collation of four other MSS. The Pentateuch text in 
the London Polyglott of the same year is almost an exact reprint 
of the Paris one, only the most glaring ty|)ographical blunders 
having been corrected, but a much more complete and exact list 
of variations was appended, the Latin version to some extent 
amended, and the deviations of the Targum from the Pentateuch 
noted. 

* Kennicott’s list of the MSS. of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
existing in his time in European libraries, with some additions, 
is to be found in Smith’s Diet. iii. ii 13. 
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Rcparate leaves, none are in the shape of rolls. 
At Nablus however, as is well known from the 
descriptions of modem travellers, there is still 


out with much solemnity on certiiin festivals, an 
ancient parchment roll, purporting by its in- 
scription to have been written by the hand of 
the great-grandson of Aaron himself, thirteen yOars 
after the original settlement of the Israelites in 
Canaan M It is written on the hair-side of the 


* ‘ I, Abisha, son of Phinebas, son of Eleazar, son of Aaron 
the priest — upon them be the favour of Jehovah — in His honour 
I wrote this holy Law at the entrance of the Tabernacle of 
Testimony on Mount Garizim, even Bethel, in the thirteenth year 
of the taking possession of the land of Canaan and all its boun- 
daries about it by the children of Israel/ (Letter of Mcschalmah 
ben Ab Sechuah in Heidenheira, L 88 ; cf. also Not. et Extr. xii. 
p. 179.) This inscription was not to be found In the time of 
Huntington’s visit in 1671 {Epistt. pp, 49, 56). It had been 
there, so the Samaritans told him, but had been erased by some 
evil-minded person. It has lately been found again, we are told, 
by Messrs. Kraus and Levysohn, who saw the famous MS. in 
i860 while it was being transferred from its old case to a new 
one. They obtained a collation of Deut. xix. 8 sq. from the 
priest's nephew, and restored the character, as they best could, 
from memory, not being able to procure an exact tracing. Their 
description of it and facsimile are given by Dr. Rosen in the 
Eeitschr. d. D. M. G. xviii. p. 582. It has been thought that it 
may have been written for Manasseh’s Temple on Garizim, but 
it is most improbable that the MS. can be so old. Some guess 
as to its age might perhaps be made if a photograph could be 
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skins of some twenty rams that served as thank- 
offerings, so says the priest. They are of unequal 
size, some containing five, some six columns of 
writing, worn quite thin, tom and in holes, 
blackened as if ink has been spilt over it : perhaps 
some half of the whole MS. may still be legible. 
Other old MSS. are also mentioned as existing 
there; one has the date of a.h. 35 ( = a.d. 655) 
inscribed on it ; another claims to be the verv 
identical copy of the Law which figured in the 
trial between Zerubbabel and Sanballat in the 
presence of the king of Babylon, when the 
respective merits of the Jewish and Samaritan 
versions were in dispute, as is truthfully set 
forth in the 'book of Joshua still bearing on its 
worn page the mark where Zerubbabel spat upon 
it in order to break the charm, after it had twice 
sprung unhurt from the fire into which he had 


procured of it which could be compared with other old MSS. 
This the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund are said 
already to have done (see Journal of Sacred Literature, x. 
p. 240) ; it is however very doubtful whether they have obtained 
one from the genuine MS. Mr. Mills, who spent some weeks at 
Nablus, says he saw three rolls kept in similar cases. Dr. Wilson 
was shewn one in leaves, and told it was the famous old one ! 
An endeavour was made to impose on Robinson (ii. 281) also. 
The same happened to ‘ T. L. D.’ also, as described by him in 
the Times of April 6, 1874. He speaks most severely of the 
greed, ignorance, and laziness of the Samaritans. 
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thrown it: the third time it came out again un- 
damaged, only the spot was scorched h It is held 
in great veneration by the Samaritans ; the priest’s 
blessing in Num. vi. 22 has become black from the 
frequent kisses of the worshippers. 

Next after an account of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch itself will come that of the various trans- 
lations it underwent, into Samaritan, Greek, and 
Arabic. Of the date and origin of the first of 
these no more satisfactory explanation can be 
given than of the Pentateuch itself. It no doubt 
must have been submitted to many revisions and 
modifications before it reached the form in which 
we now possess it, but in its first beginnings it 
probably was long anterior to the Clu*istian era. 
The Samaritans, it must be remembered, were in 
the same condition as the Jews.: each nation was 


* Rosen, 1 . c. This identical MS. was a few years ago offered 
to the Bodleian for the modest sum of X500 ; but the bid was 
not accepted. The same author {D. M. G. xiv. 622) gives a 
description of two ancient stone tablets, one containing the Ten 
Commandments in an abbreviated form (cf. Heidenheim’s Viertel- 
jaltresschr., iii. 486, for the description of a similar MS.), built 
into the wall of a mosque at Nablus; the other is apparently 
of later date, found not long ago in a rubbish heap ; it contains 
the ten commands of Gen. i ; it probably belonged to some 
former synagogue. Dr. R. thinks them to be anterior to the 
time of Justinian, Dr, Blau (/>. M. G. xiii. 275) to have belonged 
to the Temple on Garizim destroyed by HjTcanus. For a further 
account of the synagogue rolls see below, p. 155. 
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in the possession of sacred books which were un- 
intelligible to the mass of the people. In conse- 
quence of this there very early arose among the 
Jews, as we know, the custom, instituted according 
to Talmudical tradition by Ezra liimself \ of intro- 
ducing extemporary translations of certain portions 
of the Law into the synagogue services. In pro- 
cess of time a body of weU-known and recognised 
renderings of Scripture tlius came into being, 
which were however for many centuries preserved 
by oral tradition only, not being committed to 
writing for fear they should gain an undue in- 
fluence and overshadow the authority of the Law 
itself Gradually however this scruple was over- 
borne by a feeling of the grave inconvenience 
which might ensue from the prevalence, of unsatis- 
factory expositions, and thus the earliest Targum 
which we possess, that of Onkelos on the Penta- 
teuch, was first committed to writing, probably 
about the third century A.D., in the schools of 
Babylon 

The same causes were no doubt operating in 


‘ For references see Smith’s Diet. iii. 1638. The passage in 
Neh. viii. 8 is thus explained : “ ‘ they read in the book of the 
Law’ — this is Mikra (the original reading in the Pentateuch); 
‘eniDD, clearly’ — this is Targum.” Bab. Meg. 3a; Bab. Ned. 
37 b- 

* This however is disputed, many holding the Targum of 
Jonathan ben Uzziel on the prophets to be older. 
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Samaria as well to produce a similar result, and it 
is not unreasonable to ascribe the original redaction 
of the Samaritan Targum to about the same time 
as that of ‘ Onkelos, or perhaps a little' earlier. 
Later it cannot well be, for the Samaritan Greek 
version which appears to have been formed on it, 
is already quoted by Fathers of the third and 
fourth centuries. Samaritan tradition apparently 
ascribes it to a certain Nathanael who died about 
20 B.c. ^ but to this testimony no importance need 
be ascribed. From the many . Arabisms which 
occur in this version it has been held to be even 
subsequent to the Mohammedan invasion of 632*: 
it is possible however that these may be interpo- 
lations, not parts of the original text. It must also 
be remembered that the Samaritans were a mixed 
race, with Arabs included among them and that 
possibly the translator himself may have been 
one. Many hands seem to have been employed 


^ Winer, De vers. Sam. indole^ p. 9; Juynboll, in Orienialia 
(1846), ii. ii6. 

^ Frankel (in Verhandlungen d. ersten Versammlimg devMcher 
und aual. Orientalisten in Dresden, 1844) holds that, before the 
dominion of the Arabs, Arabic expressions seldom occur in 
Chaldee and Palestinian authors ; that the Targums, Hidrashim, 
and Talmud know them not. B. Lewi alone among Midrash 
authors explains by means of Arabic. 

® Cf. ‘Geshem the Arabian,’ Neh. ii. 19 and vi, 1 ; ‘the 
Arabians,’ ibid. iv. 7. Cf. Kohn, Samantanische Studien, p. 60. 
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upon it before it assumed its present form : the 
first thirty chapters of Genesis are apparently 
the oldest \ containing many so-called Samaritan 
words which cannot be traced to any known 
source : differences in the use of the conjunctions 
are observable in the various books : mistakes 
which occur in the rendering of one passage do 
not repeat themselves in the parallel phrase of 
another book. At some period or other the 
version has been greatly indebted to that' of 
Onkelos, so much so that many critics, such as 
Hottinger, Eichhom, and Kirchheim, have held it 
to have been copied from it. This however seems 
to be rather an overstating of the case : it is true 
that aira^ Xeyo/jLeva and words of imcertain meaning 
are often rendered by identical or similar expres- 
sions in both : moreover when Onkelos borrows 
from Jewish tradition, the Samaritan Targum 
often follows him. And yet the two are inde- 
pendent ; the latter falls into serious blunders from 
which the version of Onkelos should have pro- 
tected it; it often retains difiSculties of the Hebrew 
text where the other gives a translation. It 
would seem therefore to have been at the outset 
an original translation, but in course of time and 
during the various manipulations it underwent 
to have been interpolated largely from the version 


' Kohn, ibid. pp. i8 sq. 
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prevalent among tbe Jews. It is in general 
minutely literal, not however always following the 
text of the Samaritan Pentateuch, but sometimes 
deserting it for the Hebrew, although in so doing 
it displays very little skill or knowledge of the 
language, falling occasionally into the most gro- 
tesque blunders from a confusion of similar words \ 
The sense of numberless easy passages is per- 
verted ; in difficult ones the Hebrew is retained or 
rendered by equally ambiguous words, or by such 
as refuse to have a certain meaning affixed to 
them by a comparison with cognate dialects. In 
the style of translation it comes between the pro- 
lixity of the Targumists and the slavish literalness 
of AquUa: like the Pentateuch, it is careful to 
avoid phrases which might seem to impair the 
reverence due to the Deity by the imputation of 
human feelings or parts, and also to change ex- 
pressions which might be thought to savour of in- 
delicacy into others more suitable to the dignitv of 

‘ e. g. in Dent. i. 44, onhl, ‘bees,’ is confounded with Dn3T, 

‘ words,’ and translated n'i>0 : to leave you a ‘ remnant,’ 
is rendered p'tDn, ‘dough,’ as in Lev. xxi. 2 a ‘blood- 

relation,’ is confoundo<l with , ‘ dough,’ and translated I'Dy : 
C)N, ‘anger’ and ‘even,’ are confused (Lev. xxvi, 44), and 
(Gen. xliii. 1 1 ) rendered nW"'N : (Gen. iii. 7) is confounded 

with DiTX3B>, and translated : D'lB'a {ibid. xxxi. 27), 

with ‘songs,’ is rendered : WinnC' ^ 3 ' {ibid. 47) anin 

nnnyD : in Num. xix. 6 ny^in is rendered ‘two worms’ 
instead of ‘scarlet wool.’ 
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the subject. For purposes of exegesis the version 
is entirely useless : it is simply interesting as 
faithfully representing the religious ideas and 
literary progress of that strange > offshoot and 
counterfeit of Israel, the Samaritan people ; valu- 
able also for philological purposes as being the 
most trustworthy monument of an important 
Semitic dialect, though of only a debased one 
which has not a literature worthy of the name. 
It is to this Targum always that recourse must 
principally be had for settling the forms of the 
Samaritan language, though it is an unsatisfac- 
tory witness to them from the number of Hebra- 
isms it contains and the interpolations it has 
undergone ; but all the later documents we 
possess are stiU more untrustworthy from the 
uncertainty attending their age and the possi- 
bility that they may have been written while 
the language was no longer spoken \ It is of 
considerable importance therefore that we should 
possess a thoroughly critical edition of the text, 
and it is as a contribution to this end that the 
present fragment has been edited. 

The oldest MSS. hitherto known to exist are 
both at Home, the Barberini triglott and the 
Vatican. The former was bought by Peiresc at 
Damascus in 1631, and bequeathed by him to 


' Cf. Noldeke in Geiger’s Zeitachr. vi. 204 sq. 
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Cardinal Barberini, in whose library it still remains. 
It is written on parchment, with the Hebrew- 
Samaritan text of the Pentateuch, the Arabic 
version of Abusaid, and the Samaritan *Targum 
in three parallel columns. It is imperfect : the 
oldest parts were written in a.d. 1226, and the 
end of Deuteronomy was supplied by a later hand 
in 1482. It has never been published : only a 
single page of it, with some of the variations of 
its Targura and Pentateuch, and a specimen of 
the Arabic version, have as yet appeared b 
The Vatican MS. was bought by Pietro della 
.Valle at Damascus in 1616 : it is much later 
than the one just described, on paper, dated 1514 
A.D., with considerable lacunae of words and even 
verses This is the only text that has ever been 


* It is described by De Sacy in Mem. de V Acad, dea I user. 
t. 49, p. 3 ; by J. B. de Rossi at the end of his Specimen Varr. 
LeoU. (1783); by Adler in his Bihl. Krit. Reise (1783), p. 139. 
A triple page was transcribed by Blanchini in his Evangdiarium 
(1749), ii. 604. See also Hwiid, Specimen ined. vers. Arab. 
Sam. Pent. (1780). It seems to have been lost at the end of 
the last century, but has since reappeared. Some of the varia- 
tions of its Pentateuch and Targum may be found in Castellus’ 
Animadw. Samar, in vol. vi. of the London Polyglott of 1657, 
and also in Morinus’ Opuscula Hebr. Sam. (1657), pp. 103-196, 
cf. also p. 96. The text has lately been collated by Heidenheim 
with a view to its publication. 

* It is fully described in Assemani, Bibl. Vatican. Catal. i. i. 
p. 464. 
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published : it appeared in the Paris Polyglott of 
1645, thence copied, without however a 

fresh collation of the MS., into the London Poly- 
glott of 1657. The most glaring blunders were, 
it is true, ‘Corrected by conjecture in the process of 
revision by the editor Castellus, but the results are 
eminently unsatisfactory b The Latin translation 
also, being intended to serve as a version both of 
the Hebrew-Samaritan text of the Pentateuch and 
also of the Samaritan Targum, is not to be depended 
upon. It is hoped therefore that the publication 
of the present very ancient fragment may prove of 
some assistance for a future critical edition of the 
Targum I 

The MS. is undated, but from the character of 
the writing and condition of the parchment it is 
in all probability considerably older than the 
Barberini triglott. From the circumstance that 
no Arabic translation, as in the case of the MS. 
just mentioned, appears by the side of the Sama- 
ritan text, it may be conjectured that it was 
copied at a time when the language was still 


^ See Kohn, op. dt. p. 22 sq. 

* Prof. Petermann of Berlin is publishing an edition from 
MSS. collated by him at Nablus ; they are on parchment, 
I understand, and of the seventeenth century. Genesis only has 
as yet been published. Dr. A. BrOll also is reprinting at Frank- 
furt-am-Main Walton’s text in Hebrew charactere; Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus have already appeared. 
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understood, and had not as yet been superseded 
. by Arabic. In the character of the writing it 
resembles the ancient MSS. still existing at 
Nablus described bv Dr. Dosen * *. The text varies 
very considerably from that of the Vatican MS., 
and also from the printed specimens of the Barbe- 
rini fragment. It has unfortunately suffered many 
corrections from a later hand, most frequently in 
grammatical forms, sometimes in 'whole words ^ ; 
but as they have not been carried out with con- 
sistency it has generally been possible by com- 
parison with other parts of the MS. to restore 
the original form with certainty. In aU such 
parts of the MS. as are in good preservation the 
corrections are easily to be detected, and these 
are distinguished in the printed text by round 
brackets : additions made by the editor from con- 
jecture are enclosed in square brackets : as this 
has been done with the greatest care, the present 
text may be relied upon as a faithful reproduction 
of the original. The punctuation of the MS. may 
be seen from thd photograph appended. I find no 


‘ See above, p. 104, note i. The facsimile on the frontispiece 
is the exact size of the original. The MS. is numbered 0 pp. 
Add. 8vo. 29. When it first came into the possession of the 
Bodleian it ha<l but thirty-nine leaves, another has lately been 
added bydhe liberality of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, in 
whose collection it was found. 

* See the notes appended to the text passim, especially p. 25. 
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traces of any such elaborate system as is described 
by the Abbe Barges in his notice of some frag- 
ments of a Samaritan Pentateuch in his posses- 
sion, nor are the vowels marked ^ Occasionally 
however, not always, the masculine and femi- 
nine possessive pronouns are distinguished from 
each other, the former by a dot, the latter by a 
line, over the n. The marginal notes are of the 
same age as the body of the MS., but they have 
in many cases become illegible, and the sense 
of those which can be deciphered is often very 
obscure 

The second translation in order of time which 
the Pentateuch underwent at the hands of the 
Samaritans was that into Greek : whether, like 
the LXX in the case of the Jews, for the benefit 
of the flourishing community of Alexandria^ is 
imcertain. By many writers its existence has 


* Notice 8 v/r deux fragments d!un Pentatev/jue Ilehreu-Sama- 
riiain (1865), p. 15. Ewald {Gotting. Nachrichten, 1867, p. 
221) tliinks many of the signs noticed by Bargfis to be identical, 
and the whole question doubtful. The Samaritan use of diacritic 
points is described by Geiger, Zeitscltr. d. D. M. G. xxi. 172. 

* I had hoped to have added to this edition another fragment 

belonging to Trinity College, Cambridge, of which a notice 
appeared in the Journ. Asiat. (1870), p. 525 ; it is to be found 
in the Catalogue of Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. of Trinity 
College, p. 234. Not however having succeeded in procuring 
the loan of the MS. I have been obliged to bring out the present 
one by itself. ^ See above, p. 26. 

i 2 
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been denied b and the .quotations^ of Fathers of 
the third and fourth centuries from to 1.afj.ap€iTiK6v 
have been understood to refer to the version of 
Syramachus, or the Samaritan Targum, or the 
Pentateuch, or the LXX ^ It is doubtful whether 
it was a complete version or only consisted of 
emendations of particular passages ; possibly the 
latter, and if so, it may have related to difficulties 
in the Samaritan Targum 

The third translation was into Arabic. At first 
the Samaritans did not scruple to use the trans- 
lation of Saadiah, who died in a.d. 942, but in the 
succeeding century® Abusaid set about preparing 

’ e. g. Isaac Vossius. His theory is ably discussed by R. Simon 
in his Hist. Critique du V. T. (1680), p, 261. 

^ They are to he found collected in Hettinger, Exercitt. Anti- 
morin. p. 29 ; see also Eichhorn’s Einleitung, i. p. 388 ; Walton, 
Prolegg. to London Polyglott, xi. 22, 

* Winer, De vers. Sam. indole, p. 7. Nbldeke, in the Gotting. 
Gel. Anzeig. (1865), p. 1312, considers the 2a^ap«rt»coV to be the 
Hebrew text as received from the Samaritaus, De Wette, 
Einleitung ins A.T. (1852), 89, doubts whether it was an inde- 
pendent translation, or extracts from the Samaritan Targum, 

'or corrections of the LXX^ Epiphanius {De Mens, et Pond. 
p. 172) mentions that Symmachus, in the time of Severus, made 
his version after the Samaritan [1 Greek] translation, but this 
seems doubtful. Origen takes no notice of it, though mention- 
ing the Hebrew-Samaritan text. Eichhorn, i. p. 387. 

* Kohn, De Pent. Sam. p. 68 ; Winer, De vers. Sam. p. 7. 

® Probably about 1070. Saadiah was an Eg}’ptian Jew; 
Abusaid was also in all probability of the same country. Cf. 
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one which should be more in accordance with the 
tastes of his Samaritan countrymen. Re appears 
to have employed the Hebrew-Samaritan text, the 
Targum, and also Saadiah (when the latter does 
not diifer from the Samaritan), though he never 
quotes liim without abusing him. Like his 
countrymen generally, he is careful to alter phrases 
which seem to impute human qualities or parts 
to the Deity, or in any sort to offend against 
delicacy : like them, he loses no opportunity of 
exalting the position of Moses, nor depressing the 
dignity of Judah. He occasionally substitutes 
later geographical names for those of the text : 
his style is marked by many vulgarisms, and 
many Hebrew and Samaritan expressions a,re to be 
found in it. About the year 1208 his translation 
underwent a revision at the hands of Abu-l-barakat, 
in Syria as is generally supposed, receiving both 
corrections and annotations from him : the two 
versions became intermixed, and are now not to 
be distinguished from each other. 

Next in importance to the Pentateuch and its 
translations will come the historical literature of 

t 

the Samaritans comprised in various chronicles 

Juynboll, in OrieMalia, ii. 116. The three first books of the 
Pentateuch according to Abusaid’s rendering liave been edited 
by Kuenen. It is described by De Sacy in Mem. de V Acad, des 
Inscr. vol. xlix, and by Van Vloten in his Specimen Philologieum, 
1803. 
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which have come down to us. In them however 
it will be’ a mistake to look for any sober narrative 
of facts : nothing was ftirther from the mind of a 
Samaritan chronicler than to give an exact relation 
of past events. His object was rather to stir up 
the minds of liis degenerate countrymen to an 
emulation of the mythical past glories of their 
race and the heroic deeds of their ancestors, to 
console them in their present troubles by the hope 
that, when like their forefathers they returned to 
the earnest study of the Law and practice of its 
requirements, the same Divine favour would be 
shewn them as had attended the nation in the 
happy and glorious days of old. He has no idea 
of a continuous narrative, but selects passages of 
j:)a8t history which will best suit the purpose of 
his tale. These he chooses from any source which 
may be open to him, chiefly from the Bible and 
Jewish legend, distortuig, amplifying, and omitting 
till the result proves satisfactoiy to his taste. In 
accordance with Oriental fasliion he endeavours to 
enliven his narration by the introduction of hymns 
and proverbs, and for the same purpose he puts 
long speeches into the mouths of his heroes. His 
efforts, however well meant, prove highly un- 
satisfactory ; he only succeeds in producing a dull, 
wordy parody of a chronicle, full of the most 
astounding historical blunders. 

All these characteristics are found exemplified 
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in the ‘Samaritan Chronicle/ or ‘Book of Joshua' 
as it is termed, composed in all probability in 
Egypt at the close of the thirteenth century ‘ : 
so termed because its greater part is occupied with 
narrating the glories of Joshua, the successor of 
the one great prophet of Israel, himself born of 
the tribe of Ephraim and therefore unconnected 
with the hated Judah, in whose time Shechem 
and Garizim derived new honours from the solemn 
rites and ceremonies there performed by him. 
After a short preface, the book relates Joshua's 
assumption of office, the history of Balaam, and 
the slaughter of the Midianites, in the main fol- 
lowing the Biblical account, though with many 
amplifications, such as the falling down of the 
wall of Midian at the blast of the trumpet, Balaam 
being found within the temple speechless from 
terror, and his slaughter by the soldiers against 
the desire of Joshua. Next comes an account 
of the last words of Moses, Joshuas lamentation 
over him, the renewal of the covenant between 
God and Israel, the ordering of the army, the 


* Published by Juynboll (Leyden, 1848) from an Arabic MS. 
written in Samaritan character, the earlier part of which is 
dated A, d. 1362, the latter 1513 (there is another copy in the 
British Museum, dated 1502). The author appears to have 
woven into his book one Samaritan and three other Arabic 
chronicles, besides employing commentaries on the Pentateuch 
and annals of the priests. 
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sending out of the spies (“who endeavour to scare 
the Canaanites to flight by tales of what Israel 
had done to Sihon and Og, Midian and Moab), 
the passage of the Jordan, the taking of Jericho, 
the theft of Achan, who steals 2250 lbs. weight 
of gold (though no mention is made of Ai), the 
craft of the Gibeonites, the slaughter of the 
Canaanites, and the division of the land between 
the several tribes. This part of the narration ends 
with the appointment of Nabih as king of the 
tribes east of Jordan, and for the next twenty years 
Israel enjoys a profound peace, all wending their 
way thrice in each year with joy and gladness 
to the ‘ Mount of Blessing.’ This cahn is broken 
by a formidable confederacy of the king of Persia, 
the greater Armenia, the lesser Rumia (Asia 
Minor), and others against Israel ; they send 
a challenge to Joshua, who is gieatly alarmed at 
the missive, but puts on a bold face before the 
messenger and sends back a defiant reply : in an 
hour’s time he mounts 3CK),ooo men, the half of 
Israel, and seeks his foes, but is by magic sur- 
rounded by seven walls of iron. Nabih however, 
the king of Israel on the other side of Jordan, 
informed of his danger by a letter brought to hini 
by a dove, soon comes to the rescue, slays Shaubak 
the king of Persia by throwing a dart up into 
the air which in its fall transfixes man and horse, 
and piercing the ground causes a fountain to burst 
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forth. The walls raised by magic art collapse at 
the first bbist of the priests’ trumpets, at Joshua’s 
bidding- the light stays, the winds aid him, the 
enemies’ swords turn against them, and a mighty 
slaughter ensues so that the horses wade in blood 
to their nostrils, and the enemy are utterly de- 
stroyed. During the happy reign of Joshua, which 
with that of his nine successors lasted for 260 
years, Israel observed the Law, kept the Sabbaths 
and Feasts, observed the sabbatical year and the 
payment of tithes, all crime was immediately 
detected, the sacrifices were duly offered on Gari- 
zim. But after the reign of Samson, the hand- 
somest and strongest of all the kings, Israel falls 
into sin, -the divine glory disappears from the 
Temple, ’Ozi the high-priest hides the sacred 
vessels in a cave on Garizim, Eli the apostate 
priest builds an opposition temple at Shiloh, and, 
after instructing his pupil Samuel in all the 
magical arts in which he himself excelled, perishes 
at receiving the news of the death of his impious 
sons in battle and the loss pf the ark. The 
chronicle now makes a leap of some hundreds of 
years to the time of Bokhtonlsar (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) king of Persia, who reigned at Mausul. 
He caiTies away, not Judah, but Israel into cap- 
tivity ; but on the complaint of the new colonists 
that a blight rested upon the produce of the land, 
suffers Israel, to the number of 300,000, to return. 
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the colonists making way for them. The Jews wish 
to build a temple at Jerusalem, the rest of Israel 
on Gaiizim, and on an appeal to the King the 
famous trial pf the merits of Sanballat’s and 
Zerubbabel’s copies of the Law is made in his 
presence, when the latter is at once burnt on 
being cast into the flames, the former jumps out 
thrice unhurt'; Judah repents, and all Israel 
worships on Garizim. Then comes another break 
in the narrative till the time of Alexander, the 
whole of whose history as it appears in the 
chronicle is borrowed from Jewish history. Thus 
the Samaritans, and not the Jews, refuse to 
break their league with Persia and give aid 
to Alexander ^ : he marches against Shechem, 

not Jerusalem, but spares it, overawed by the 
dignity of the Samaritan, not the Jewish high- 
priest, whose figure had appeared to him in 
dreams and promised him victory. The tale of 
Alexanders three days’ journey to the land of 
darkness, the dust of which was rubies and 
pearls^; of his ascending to the clouds in a car 

‘ See above, p. 105. 

* Josephus, Ant. xi. 8. 3. There it is told how the Jewish 
high-priest Jaddua refuses to break his league with Darius, 
which Sanballat (tdid. 4) at once does. Alexander marches 
against Jerusalem, but at the sight of Jaddua prostrates himself 
before him (ibid. 4, 5). 

* To be found with variations in Tamid. 32 a, and Josephus 
ben Gorion, ii. 16. 
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drawn by eagles who rose or fell according as 
the lumps of flesh which they endeavoured to 
catch were held above or below them ^ ; the 
device by which the priests evaded the king’s 
injunction of erecting statues to him by calling 
all new-born sons by his name^, — all these can 
be traced to Jewish sources, whence they have 
been drawn by the Samaritan chronicler for his 
own purposes. Next follows a narrative of the 
great revolt under Hadrian, during which Jeru- 
salem falls into his hands by means of two 
Samaritans ; a confusion probably with the cap- 
ture of Bettar, as the latter is said to have been 
betrayed by Samaritan intrigue The whole 
concludes with a short account of the high-priest 
’Aqbun, his son Nathanael, and grandson Baba 
Babba, the last of wdiom was bom in grievous 
times, when the Roman hand lay heavy upon the 
Samaritans, when circumcision was forbidden, and 
no worshipper might approach the holy mountain, 
a miraculous bird ' being set there to warn the 
Roman guards when a Samaritan approached, who 
thereupon would issue forth and kill him. Baba 
Rabba endeavours to alleviate his country’s sorrows, 

‘ Jer. 'Ahoda Zara, iii. i. This was a common mediaeval 
legend ; it is relate<l of Nimrod by the Moslems; cf. Weil, BiJbl. 
Legend, p. 77. 

* Also to be found in Josephus ben Gorion, ii. 7. 

^ Ewald, Geach, vii. (1868), p. 418. 
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and sends his nephew Levi to Constantinople, there 
to acquire all the learning of the enemy, that, con- 
cealing his birth and faith, he might rise to 
honour, and returning to Nablus, destroy the fatal 
bird, and thus enable his countrymen to ascend 
the mountain and obtain by their prayers deliver- 
ance from the enemy. In this he completely 
succeeds, and th4 narrative breaks off abruptly 
at the point when, after thirteen years’ absence, 
he pays a visit as Archbishop to Nablus. The 
above sketch will shew how much genuine light 
we may expect to have shed upon Samaritan 
history by the truthfulness and historical skill 
of native chroniclers. 

The next chronicle to be noticed, El-Tholidoth 
or The (book of) Generations, is of a more modest 
character. In the first instance it professes to 
have been written by Eleazar ben Amram in (a.h. 
544-.) 1149 A.D., copied and continued by Jacob 
ben Ismael 200 years later, and carried down by 
other hands to 1859, when the present MS. was 
written by Jacob ben Aaron the high-priest* *. At 


’ Called also by Abulfath iLJLJl or the ‘ catena.’ 

* Published by Neubauer in the Journal A 8 iai,ique for 1869, 
pp. 385 sq. He gives the Samaritan, or rather Hebrew, text 
with notes and translation, citing the Arabic translation when 
the sense is not clear. His text is that of the Bodleian MS. 
numbered Bodl. Or. 651, collated in some passages with one 
bi'longing to a private owner. 
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its commencement it relates how Adam received 
from God through the mediation of angels the 
method of calculating the months and years for 
the proper arrangement of the calendar of festivals. 
This passed by tradition through the patriarchs to 
the time of Phinehas the grandson of Aaron, in 
whose days it was committed to writing by his 
son Abisham, and according to this record, which 
is still in the hands of the Samaritan high-priest, 
is the sacred calendar still every six months com- 
piled b Each period of seven years ends with a 
shemi(tah (year of release) ; seven of these form 
jubilee: the first s/icmiV/a/i counts from the entry 
of Israel into Canaan. Three books are mentioned 
as having been given to the Fathers from the time 
of Adam to Moses, the book of ‘Wars,^ that of 
‘ Astronomy,’ and that of ‘ Signs Next are given 
the ages of the patriarchs from Adam to the death 
of Moses, and then a list of high-priests down to 
the present times : interwoven with this latter are 
a few scattered notices of important events, such 
as the Babylonian captivity, the return from it, 
the death of our Lord •’, &c. ; but as these have all 


^ See above, p. 75 ; Petermann, in Herzog, 376, note. 

^ See below, p. 132. 

’ ‘In the time of Jehonathan was put to death Jesus tlie son 
of Mii'iam, the son of Joseph the carpenter, Ben Hunahpheth, 
at cursed Salem '"iPNa riBmn | 3 ), under the reign of 

Tiberius king of Rome, by Palitah his governor.’ pp. 402, 438. 
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been inserted in the chronicle of Abulikth which 
will next be noticed, they need not be further 
here described. The chronicle is of interest to 
geographers as, while mentioning the various 
Samaritan families settled in Damascus, Palestine, 
and Egypt, it incidentally introduces the names 
of a considerable number of places inhabited by 
them h 

The third chronicle to be noticed is that of 
Abulfath, composed by him at the request of the 
high-priest in a.d. 1355, and continued by other 
hands to later times \ Its literary and historical 
merit is no greater than that of the two just 
described, considerable portions of which were 
copied into the present work by its author^. The 
same distortion of facts in the interest of national 
vanity, the ' same confusion between different 
periods, the same omission of important events, 

* The importance of this chronicle for comparison with the 
‘ Book of Jubilees ’ is shewn by Rbnsch in his J^uch der Juhilden 
(1874), p. 361. 

* Published from four MSS. by Ed. Vilmar, Gotha, 1865. It is 
written in Arabic containing many vulgar grammatical forms. 

^ Besides these two, Abulfath also appears to have had at his 
disposal several other books, viz. one entitled the 
probably an account of the division of the land among the 
twelve tribes, other chronicles bound up in one volume with the 
book of Joshua, three more in Hebrew obtained from Damascus, 
a book termed the or ‘ quires,’ and a chronicle of >^daqa ; 
the last however he does not appear to have used. 
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the same unacknowledged borrowing from Jewish 
sources, is observable. It commences at the Crea- 
tion, which is placed at 4350 b.c. ; from this point 
to the settlement of Israel in Canaan, wliich, 
together with the 250 ensuing years of peace 
under the rule of Joshua and liis successors to 
Samson, makes altogether a period of 3050 years, 
was the Eidv^n or time of the Divine Favour. 
Then the royal and pontifical dignities were both 
preserved, then the ‘king’ with the aid of his 
seventy elders and twelve princes of the tribes 
guided the state in accordance with the Divine 
win, the high-priest in company with the priests 
and Levites rightly performing the services of the 
Temple, while the rest of the people each in his 
proper station fulfilled the requirements of the 
Law. Then the Divine Presence manifested itself 
in the shrine on Garizim, whence the fire of the 
Lord came forth and each day consumed the 
saciifices offeied upon the two altars of the holy 
Mount. With Eli’s schism commenced the period 
of Fanfita, or ‘disappearance’ of the Divine 
Favour and of its visible sign : Israel fell into 
idolatry : Saul, the schismatical monarch set up by 
the apostate prophet Samuel, persecuted the true 
people of God and prohibited their approach to 
Garizim ; many therefore fled their countiy to avoid 
his tyranny, and thus commenced 1000 years of 
migrations and exiles to the time of Alexander, 
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which is placed at 250 b.o. David proceeds to 
yet greater lengths, usurps the priestly offices of 
benediction and sacrifice, appoints Jerusalem as 
the Qiblah whither Israel sliould tirni in prayer, 
and there establishes the schismatical ark of Shiloh, 
though formerly he too had offered on Garizim. 
Solomon’s wisdom and glory are beyond denial: 
he is the ‘ Shiloh’ after whose days the sceptre 
departed from Judah K Rehoboam was the last 
king who reigned with any show of right, having 
been elected at Shechem ^ in an assembly of the 
tribes. Jeroboam, corrupted by his residence in 
Egypt, introduced the worship of the calves at 
Sebaste ^ and Dan : Elijah and Elisha are also 
deserving of the deepest reprobation for the part 
they took in seducing Israel from their true 
allegiance. Divine vengeance comes at last in 
the shape of Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion, who' 
destroys Jerusalem and Sebaste: ’Aqbia the high- 
priest buries the sacred vessels in Garizim, and 
with his countrymen departs to exile in Harran 
and Edessa, caiTying with him a copy of the Law ; 
the Jews with their king ‘Jumaqim’ proceed to 
Babylon. Seventy years later, 3790 years after 
the Creation, Israel returiLS from captivity, but 


* Gen. xlix, 10. ^ i Kings xii. i. 

® Not at Betliel (or Luz), for that is the higher summit of 
Garizim. See above, p. 67. 
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a second exile ensues 1 20 years later, wliicli lasts 
for fifty-five years ; the subsequent return from 
this, by permission of King Sirndi, took place not 
long before that of the Jews from Babylon h Then 
ensues the fi\raous contest between Zerubbabel 
and Sanballat as to whether Jerusalem or Garizim 
should be the Qiblah of Israel, ending in the 
defeat of the Jews and the re-establishment of 
sacrifice on Garizim. Kesra, the next king of 
Persia, suffers the Jews to return and build Jeru- 
salem : his successors were Zaradushti, Ahash- 

varush, Artahast, Darius. This last king favours 
the Jews, and subjects Samaria to them, which 
accordingly is cruelly oppressed : a revolt ensues 
in which Jerusalem is destroyed, but the rising 
is quelled, the Samaritans severely punished, and 
the exercise of their religion interdicted : many 
thereupon fly to Kutha, and from this circumstance 
the name of Kuthim was maliciously fixed upon 
them by the Jews in order to rob them of their 
true designation of Israelites. Alexander died 
A.M. 4100, about 1000 years before the era of 
Mohammed. It is false that the Jews only trans- 
lated their Pentateuch into Greek : King Ptolemy 

* In No. xxvii. p. 290, Codd. Or. Bibl. Acad. Reg. Scient. 
Lugd. Bat.y is an excerpt from a historical work, relating how at 
this time ‘ Abdeel the high-prieat gave his son in marriage to 
the daughter of Sanballat, telling Sanballat at the same time to 
instruct him in the Law.' Cf. De Jong’s CataX, p. 62. 
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sent for Samaritan translators as well, and after 
hearinof the arguments on both sides as to the 

o o 

merits of the respective copies of the Jewish and 
Samaritan Law, pronounced in favour of the latter 
and otfeied sacrifice on Garizim In a.m. 4350 
Christ was born, and crucified by the procurator 
of Tiberius: John the Baptist had before this 
suffered at Sebaste by the order of Herod. Vespa- 
sian’s reign is passed over in silence : the events 
occurring in those of Hadrian and Commodus are 
apparently confused^. In the days of Alexander 
(Severus) Baba Rabba restored the independence 
of Samaria and the study of the Law, though in 
many of his enactments he departed from the 
polity established under the RidvA,n. He ended 
his days in captivity at Constantinople, having 
been allured there by the promises of the Emperor 
Philip. Notices occur of the reign of Marcian, 
when the possession of the tombs of the patriarchs 
was decided by single combat between a Christian 
and Samaritan in favour of the latter, and of the 
persecution of Zeno, &c. to the time of Mohammed, 
whose flight is fixed at 700 A. d., and with this 

' The legend of the three days’ darktie.ss which came over the 
world at the translation of the Law (Abulfath, Annal. p. 95) is 
to be found in the IlVkoth Gedoloth Taanith, ed. Ven. f. 39 b : 
cf. Gratz, Gesch. iii. 430. 

^ The destruction of Samaritan books is attributed to Com- 
mi»dus, which in the book of Joshua, chaj). xlvii, is ascribed to 
Hadrian. Vilmar’s Abulfath, p. Ixv. 
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the original chronicle of Abulfath appears to have 
terminated, though later events have been added 
by other hands, together with a list of high-priests 
down to the present time. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be seen how 
little trustworthy a source of information is in 
this chronicle presented to us, in consequence of 
the large gaps and historical blunders occurring 
in it. For instance, the Assyrian invasion is 
ignored, not a single fact related which occurred 
between the reigns of Tiberius and Hadrian, nor 
for the hundred and more years which elapsed 
between Zeno and Mohammed ; Zerubbabel and 
Ezra are made contemporaries, Hadrian builds a 
Christian chimcli on Garizim ; the Arab Philip 
rules at Constantinople, Gordian incites the Jews 
to rebuild Jerusalem. Amid this general con- 
fusion it would be unwise to accept anything as 
genuine which comes to us recommended only 
by Samaritan authority. 

Hardly to be distinguished from the class of 
literature just described is one which may be 
'classed under that of ‘Agadah.^ A specimen 
of this may be found in the ‘Legends ascribed 
to Moses,^ a commentary on which is preserved 
in the British Museum b It borrows largely from 


* Add. MS. 19656, fol. 1-29. The title is 

. It has been translated by Dr. Leitner in Heidenheini, 

k 2 
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Jewiish sources. Adam and Eve, we are told, 
spent eight days in Paradise : the former instructs 
Lamech in the ‘ Book of Truth ’ for 1 8o years ; 
after leaving Paradise he dwells in Safra, that is 
Nablus, and is afterwards buried at Hebron : Noah 
collects three wTitings called the ‘ Books of the 
Covenant,’ vLz., the ‘ Book of Adam,’ or of 
‘Wonders,’ that of ‘Nagmuth,’ or Astronomy, 
and the Book of ‘Warsh’ Enoch dies and is 
buried opposite Garizim in Navus on Mount Ebal, 
lamented by Adam. Jared founds Salem Pabtha 
or Nablus, in which God foretold that Mel- 
chizedek should hereafter reign : there also is 
Noah buried. Great honour is given to Abraham ; 
he is cast by the tyrant Nimrod into the fire, but 
escapes unhurt, and Haran is killed by it : 6000 
years are to intervene between the Creation and 
the ‘ day of vengeance.’ 

Of a similar type is the ‘Jewelled necklace in 
praise of the Lord of the human race,’ composed 
in (a.h. 944 = ) A.D. 1537 by Isma’il Ibn Badr Ibn 


iv. 184. Identical with, or similar to this, must be the chronicle 
on sixteen leaves written by Moses, exten-ling from the (Teation 
to the end of the world, still preserved by the high-priest at 
Nablus. The Samaritans have also a similar one in Arabic by 
Jacob Besini, who lived before Mohammed. Peteimaun in 
Herzog, xiii. 376. 

' See above, p. 125. 
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, Abu-l-7zz rbn Rumaih \ in honour of Moses ; it 
sets forth his divine nature, and extols the glories 
of his birth and miracles. 

With this mav be classed a ‘ tract ’ in which is 
contained a ‘complete explanation of the chapters 
on Balak ’ by Ghazni Ibn ad-Duwaik ■, with re- 
flections on the same for the edification of the 
reader ; and another small tract by the famous 
Abu Sa Id explaining the cause of the fear felt by 
Jacob on his way to Egypt (Gen. xlvi. i, 3 ) and 
by Abraham after the conquest of the five Kings 
(ihid. XV. i)^ with, a third by an unknown author, 

* Brit. Mu 8 . Add. MS. 1902 1. JlajJI 

hy 1 . (The same author also 

wrote a book termed or ‘ an expla- 

nation of the 72' laws.’ Geiger, in Zeitschr. d. D. M. G. xxii. 
531.) Another copy of this MS. is described by Neubauer in 
Journal A siatique {^\S> 6 ()), p. 467. This and the other MSS. there 
mentioned as belonging to Dr. Pusey now form part of the col- 
lection of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, which also con- 
tains, besides the works mentioned in the text, a Pentateuch 
containing Gen. i. 12 to Deut. xxix, and fi*agments to xxxi. 13, 
dated a.d. 1211; another with Arabic version in Samaritan 
characters (not that of Abusaid, as I understand from Dr. A. 
I.i<)\vy), dated a.d. 1328; another, apparently a copy of the last, 
containing most of Genesis and Exodus; nine liturgical volumes, 
written a.d. 1722-1794 ; some astronomical treatises, fragments 
of Pentateuchs, <fec. 

® ctbjjJl Jl^, MS. xxrii 

Bibl. Acad. Btj. Scient. Aimt. pp. 265-289. 

^ Ibid. pp. 292, 293. 
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in which tlie fifteen occasions are quoted from 
Exodus and Numbers when the Israelites by 
their complaints and abuse of Moses and Aaron 
tempted God, and the times mentioned at which 
the di^dne glory appeared K 

Of great importance for ascertaining the doc- 
trinal views of the Samaritans, especially as 
shewing the tenacity with which they clung to 
ancient teditional interpretations, are their com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch. Piobablv one of 
the oldest now extant is in the Bodleian Library : 
it was composed (a.h. 445 = ) a.d. 1053 ^.n un- 

known Samaritan for the benefit of a certain Abfi 
Sa Id Levi, possibly the well-known translator “ ; 
certainly it was written before his translation of 
the Pentateuch was made, as this is never quoted 
in it. Like others of his countrymen who will be 
afterwards quoted, the author was well acquainted 
'W’ith the works of Arabian grammarians, but the 
triliteral system for the formation of verbs dis- 
covered bv Havut; was unknown to him. He is 
singular in quoting not only from the Pentateuch, 
but also from tlie former and later prophets, 
Nehemiah, the Mishnah, &c., but strangely enough 

* MS. xxvii. Acad. Reg, Scient. AmM. pp. 294-296. 

0 pp. Add. MS. 4”. 99. At its commencement it has two 
short Samaritan liturgies. It has been described at length by 
Neubauer in the Journ. Asial. (1873), pp. 341 sq. It is written 
in Arabic, and dated (a.h. 749=) a. d. 1348. 
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does not mention tlie Samaritan Targuin. Like a 
genuine Samaritan he shuns anthropomorjdiisms, 
attributing to angels actions ascribed in the ori- 
ginal to God Himself, but he is singularly peaceful, 
sometimes even agreeing with Rabbanite interpre- 
tations, but never taking occasion to attack them. 

Another interesting and important one is that 
of ‘Ibrahim from the family of Jacob,’ now pre- 
served at Berlin b He thoroughly represents the 
national feeling as exhibited in opposition to the 
Rabbanite school of thou«:ht amongf the Jews. 
For instance, he points out the error of the latter 
in interpreting the ‘I am come down’ of Exod. 
iii. 8, as of actual change of place on the part of 
God, rather than of the direction of Ilis Omni- 
potence to a certain point : so he renders ‘I will 
stretch out My hand’ (ver. 20) as ‘power,’ imputing 
a literal interpretation of the expression to the 
Jews: the Lord ‘ repented’ of the evil (xxxii. 14) 
must signify ‘turned from,’ ‘wiped away.’ This 
extreme anxiety to avoid anything approaching 
anthropomorphism has been often pointed out 
before. His desire to glorify Sichem and its sur- 
roundings may be seen by his remark on Gen. 
iii. 23, that Adam, on being driven out from 
Paradise, was sent back to Garizim, for from thence 


* Tjftrge extracts arc given from this by Geiger in the Zeitschr. 
d. D. M. G. xvii. 723 sq., xx. 147 sq., xxii. 532 sq. 
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liad he been taken. Jered (ih. v. i8) he tells ns 
built Salem R.'ibtha, the city of Melchizedek, but 
Achidan built Zion, with regard to which the Jews 
have a tradition that ‘the Law of Truth shall 
go forth from Zion and abrogate the Law of 
Moses,’ but rather perish the Law of Ezra ! Like 
a true Samaritan he places Abraham’s sacrifice, 
Jacob’s dream, &c., at Nablus. Very character- 
istic also is his anxiety to uphold the fame of 
Joseph against the charge of having married a 
daughter of Potiphar or Dinah, and to rescue 
the great prophet Moses from the imputation of 
having postponed the circumcision of his son ; the 
means by which he effects this last point is a 
miracle of exegetic ingenuity. So all connected 
with Moses must likewise have no shadow of 
suspicion resting upon them : Jethro is no idola- 
trous priest, Zipporah is no ‘Ethiopian’ (Numb, 
xii. i), but ‘beautiful:’ — these instances are suf- 
ficient to give a just idea of the style of his 
commentary. 

Of just the same type is an anonymous com- 
mentary on Genesis preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, brought from the East by the learned 
Bishop Huntington \ The great reverence of the 
Samaritans for aU belonging to the priesthood 


* Hunt. MS. 301. The forty-ninth chapter was published 
by Schuurrer in Eichhoru's Rejjertorium, xvi. 154. 
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has been already noticed, they felt it therefore 
necessary at all hazards to explain away the 
severe judgment of Jacob upon his son Levi for 
his slaughter of the Shechemites in conjunction 
with Simeori. Consequently the words ‘ 0 my 
soul, come thou not into their secret’ &c. (xlix. 6) 
are thus explained, " they had no occasion to take 
counsel of me, for they knew that their counsel 
was right, seeing that their zeal was righteous.’ 
So in the next verse, ‘Cursed be their 

anger’ &c. is paraphrased, ‘Most excellent (tin) 
is their anger,’ or, ‘exceeding is their generosity 
and fortitude:’ ‘1 will divide them in Jacob,’ he 
prays that their strenuousness may remain and be 
distiibuted in Jacob. On ‘thy father’s children 
shall bow down before thee’ (ver. 8) he remarks, 
‘ Some weak people interpret it, “ they will bow 
towards thee because the Qiblah is in thy domain,” 
but this is false, for the Qiblah is in the territory 
of Ephraim.’ He paraphrases ver. lo thus, ‘know- 
ledge of the Law and obedience towards God shall 
not fail, or a lawgiver from between his feet till 
Shiloh (Solomon) shall arise, who shall change the 
Law, and many shall follow him, since they love 
license and are prone to it.’ 

In this class must also be included an agadic 
commentary on the Pentateuch containing Genesis 
and Exodus, termed the ‘ dissipater of darkness 
from the secrets of revelation,’ written in 1753-4 


/ 
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by Ghazni Ibn Abii-s-SurAr as-Safiiwi al-YAsufi 
al-Milsawi al-Ghazzi * * ; and another containing 
fragments of a commentary on Genesis, Exodus, 
and Leviticus, often quoted by Castellus in his 
notes on the Samaritan Pentateuch Other 
writers seem to have devoted their energies to 

O 

the same subject, but nothing now remains to us 
but their names and the titles of their books. For 
instance, Mangil Ibn ash-Sh 5 ,ar is mentioned as the 
author of three commentaries on the Pentateuch ^ : 
Abft Sa’id of scholia on the Decalogue Amin 
ad-Din Abu-l-Barak^t of a commentarv on the 
same ® : commentaries on the Pentateuch are said 
to have been composed by the celebrated poet, 
jdiilosopher, and physician, Sadaqa Ben Mang^ 
Ben Sadaqa®, who, after living high in the favour 
of al-Malik al-’Adil the Ayyiibid prince ruling at 
Damascus, died near it in a.d. 1223; by Muhadh- 
dbib ad-Din Yhsuf Ben Abh Sa’id Ben Khalaf, 


’ Brit. Mils, Add. MS. 19657 ; title 

l)y ,syL.eA\j^^\ y \ y Jl^, or, 

as his name is otherwise written, y y\ y 

tjyL^\ ^Ju> 

* Bnt. Mu 8 . Hart. MS. 5495. 

® Amst. MS. xxvii, p. 309 

* Ibid.\i. 315. , ® //>ni. p. 314. 

* (not or cf. Juynlwll, Comm. p. 56) siXo 

y. He wrote a commentary on the aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates. 
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pupil of the famous Ibrahim Shams al-ITiikam^i, 
and vizier to al-Malik al-Amn^ad Magd ad-Din 
Rahr^m Shdh, sultan of Baalbek ; he died in 1227b 

Under the head of miscellaneous theoloiry must 

Ov 

be clcissed a number of works many of which are 
closely connected with those just described. To 
this will belong a work of Abu-l-Hasan of Tyi'e, 
of which the title probably should be the ‘book 
of cookery/ i.e. relating to lawful and forbidden 
meats, or ‘ of force b’ In it the peculiar dogmas 
of the Samaritans as diflPering from those of the 
Jews are set forth and supported by arguments 

' Wiistenfeld, Gesch. d. Arab. Aerzte, p. 121 ; Juynboll, Com- 
ment. p. 56. Yflsuf’s nephew Abu- 1 -Ha.san Ben Ghazal Ben 
AbQ Sa’id was noted for his acquirements in medicine, natuml 
history, and astronomy, composing many hooks on these sub- 
jects. Embriv^ing Islamism, he entered the ser>ddh of his uncle’s 
patron, and later into that of al-Malik as-Salih Isma'll Ben 
al-Malik al-’Adil, sultan of Damascus, who made him his vizier. 

His lihrarj’ is said to have consisted of 10,000 volumes. Another ^ 
celebrated Samaritan ])hysician, Muwaffaq ad-Din 
o^LJl lived in 

the same century: he wrote a commentary on the canon of 
Avicenna (Bodl. AfS. Marsh. 464), on logic and theology; cf. 
WUs^enfeld, op. cit. p. 144 ; Ilaji Khalfa, v. 160, 472. For other 
notices of commentaries see below, p._ 158. 

^ Boill. MS. Hunt. 24 ; title by 

see notice of a similar MS. in Journ. Asiat. (1869), 
p. 468. He appears to have lived some time in the eleventh 
century ; before Abu Sa’id, who translated the Pentateuch about 
1070 A. D. Cf. Juynboll in Orientalia, ii. 117. 
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drawn from the Pentateucli : it treats, e.g. of the 
dignity and perpetual succession of the high- 
priests ; of animals which may be eaten ; of the 
sabbath ; that believers must have a Qiblali 
whither they may turn in prayer, i.e. Garizim ; 
of the difterences between Karaites and Rabbanites 
as to the fixing of the new moon ; of angels ; that 
there is no distinction of Persons in the Deity, 
nor conjunction of the human nature with the 
divine, &c. Closely resembling this is a work 
entitled 'a book sufficing to those who satisfy 
the knowledge of the book of God,’ by Muhadhdhib 
ad- Din Yfisuf Ibn Saldrnah Ibn YOsuf al-’Askari, 
commenced in a.d. 1041 ; it treats of the office 
of the priest, of purifications, of tithes, usury, &c., 
thus corresponding to the Mishneh Thorah of 
Maimonides 

Another work bv the same Abu-l-Hasan has 

«> • 

come down to us, containing long and somewhat 
uninteresting disquisitions in proof of a future life, 
with arguments drawn from the Pentateuch 

In the same class must be included an ‘ abridg- 




Brit. yfm. Add. M 8 . 19656. (2); title 

« n The commentator Ibraliim mentione«l above 

quotes him in proof of the reason wliy for a stolen ox fivefold, 
for a lamb fourfold should be restored. Zeitschr. d. D. M. G. 


XX. 569. 

* Bvdl. MS. II ant. 350. (i) ; title 
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merit of the Mosaic Law according to the Sama- 
ritans/ by Abu-l-Farag Ibn Ishaq Ibn Kathdr \ a 
work occupied in scholastic questions of the Kalilm ; 
everything according to it is to be decided by 
means of logic applied to the Law. The author 
knows the 613 precepts, 248 of which, equalling 
the limbs in number, are positive in theii' character, 
while the 365 corresponding to the days of the 
solar year are prohibitory ; like the Rabbanites 
he distinguishes betw*een local and temporary com- 
mands and such as are of universal application. 

By one of the same family, in all probability, 
is the ‘book of penitence,’ a work in which are 
collected together such passages of the Pentateuch 
as relate to repentance and a reformation of morals, 
with observations thereupon by the author himself 


' Paris, Bill. Nat. Ancien fonds, 5, Peiresc. His name is 

see Zeitschr. 

d. D. M. G. xxii. 532-538, where will be found a quotation from 
this or a similar work given by Ihrahini the commentator on 
the meanings of T\^D and jna, qDX'and ; his view is also men- 
tioned as to the increase of the Israelites in E^^pt and with 
reference to Moses’ staff. It is probable that he wrote a com- 
mentary also). The (‘ word,’ ‘ discourse,’) was a dogmatic 
or scholastic philosophy which originated among Mohammedans 
in the second eentuiy of the Higra; so called either because it 
first was occupied with questions with regard to the divine 
‘ word ' addressed to the prophets, or because^ it is eciuivalent to 
mantiq or logic. Of. Munk, Melanges de Philosoqdiie Juive et 
Arabe, p. 31 1 ; Guide des egares, i. 335, note 2. 
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and others of his comitrvmen \ In the same MS. 
are other works of miscellaneous character; one 
treating of the nature of God and man and the 
worship due to the former by arguments drawn 
from the Pentateuch, its authorship is ascribed to 
the Sadaqa Ben Mangil Ben Sadaqa mentioned 
above questions and answers, with interpreta- 
tions of the Pentateuch ^ : and in the same work 
allusion is made to the ‘ special enactments of the 
holy Law ’ by Muwatfaq ad-Din al-Gahbadh * * : the 
list may be closed by the mention of a treatise 
on the second exile by GhazA,l Ibn ad-Duwaik, 
followed by two homilies by Stllih Ibn al-Marhfmi 
Sunir Ibn Sadaqa and by Abti Sa’id 

The liturgical remains of the Samaritans are 
very extensive. They consist of prayers and 
hymns arranged in twelve parts for use on 
sabbaths and festivals throughout the year, and 

‘ Artist. MS, xxvii. p. 304: by y\ 

' He is here named tbn Abi Osaibi’a as- 
signs two works to him, the or ‘book of faith,’ 

which may possibly be the present MS. (Amst. xxvii. p. 223), 
and I, aJLl*, or ‘treatise 

on religion,’ surnamed ‘ the treasure which concerns deliverance.’ 

’ Ibid. p. 297. 

* Ibid. p. 3 1*0 ^^jJl : not the same as the Muwaffaq 
ad-Diu mentioned above, p. 139 : Juynboll, Comment, p. 60. 

® Jvurn. Asiat. (1869), p. 458: iJUil 

CSXJjJJI «— i-jLlll. 
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also for special occasions, such as circumcisions, 
marriages, and funerals. Several of the former 
have been published by Heideuheim from the 
rich stores of the British Museum : the following, 
occurring at the end of the ‘ Litany of Marqah,’ 
may serve as a specimen. ‘ Lord, for the sake of 
the three perfect ones, of Joseph the interpreter 
of dreams, of Moses chief of the prophets, of the 
priests, the masters of the priests, of the Thorah, 
most sacred of books, of Mount Garizim, the 
everlasting hill, of the hosts of angels — destroy 
the enemy and foe, graciously receive our prayers, 
O Everlasting, grant us- relief from these troubles, 
open U) us the treasure of heaven 

The hymns of the Samaritans, their sole poetical 
inheritance, are of little devotional or literary merit, 
nor does there seem good reason for ascribing any 
very great antiquity to them, however august and 
remote may be the parentage assigned to them. 
The earliest pieces, so we are informed, were sung 
by the angels on the occasion of the completion 
of the tabernacle and the death of Aaron, others 


‘ Heidenlieim, ii. 487. The British Museum possesses nineteen 
volumes of prayers and hymns, besides the fnigmcnts of liturgies 
from Damascus published by Gesenius in his ‘ Carmina Sama- 
ritana,’ and edited again by Kirchheim in the ‘ Karine Shomeron 
three ‘prayers of Moses and Joshua’ and five ‘prayers of the 
angels’ (from the ‘Defter’) are printed in Petermann’s Gram- 
matica Samaritana (1873), P- 
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are ascribed to Marqah and Amram Dari who 
lived some time b.c., others again to Abislia in 
the thirteenth century. The present Samaritans 
have two collections, which they call Durr4n 
string of pearls ’) and Defter (‘ book ’), the latter 
comprising the former, the arrangement of which 
they ascribe to the above-mentioned Amram Dari 
The language in which they are written varies ; 
some are in almost classical Hebrew, others in a 
dialect resembling that of the Targum but with 
peculiarities, containing an admixture of Arabisms 
and Hebraisms : to some a translation in Arabic 
tinged with Hebrew, Aramaean, and Samaritan is 
appended. The metre also differs considerably ; 
some stanzas are arranged in distichs, others in 
tristichs, others again in tetrastichs ; some poems 
are alphabetical, in others the verses rhyme ; the 
rhythm also varies, that in use among both Arabs 
and Syrians being employed. From the general 
style of their composition and the fact that many 
of the authors bear Arabic names it is most probable 
that they were mostly written at a time subsequent 
to the Mohammedan invasion, in some ca.ses long 
after it 


* Petemiann in Herzog, xiii. 376. 

“For instance, the metre employed in Marqah’s Paschal hymn 
(Heidenheim, iii. 96) docs not seem to have been known before 
the ninth ccnturj' a.d. : see Geiger in Zeitschr. d. D. M. G. 
xxii. 534. Some of the titles of the pieces published by Ileideu- 
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The Samaritans, following the example of the 
ancient Jews, calculate their year by the lunar 
months, and, in order to bring it into harmony 
with the solar year and the revolution of the 
seasons upon which their feasts depend, are ac- 
customed each year to intercalate a** thirteenth 
lunar month. The arrangement of this, and also 
the authoritative fixing of the exact moment at 
which the new moon may be considered to have 
appeared, upon which depended the festival at the 
beginning of each month, were among the Jews 


heim may be of interest: e'g. (i. 279, 408) titles of the prayers 
to be used throughout the year : one festival with two suppK- ’ 
catory hymns (i. 421) : dream of the priest Abischa (ii. 80), who 
sees Moses on mount Garizim and is taken by him to visit 
heaven and Eden: the prayer of Ab Gelugah (ii. 213): pass- 
over liymns of Phineas and Eleazar (iii, 94) ; a passover hymn 
(iii. 474) containing an invocation of the Holy Spirit : a prayer 
of Marqah (iv. 237), and of Amram {ibid. 243) : three prayers 
of Amram (iv. 390), one ending with the Mohammedan sentence 
‘there is only one God:’ a prayer {ibid. 545) in which are 
described the order and ministry of the angels and the motions 
of the twelve planets, these being likenc<l to the twelve tribes of 
Israel. There is a volume of prayers and hymns in the Paris 
Bill. Nat., numbered ancien fonds, 4, PeiresQ, apparently of the 
fifteenth century, and a litui*gical MS. numbered Add. MS. 334, 
in the Univ, Library, Cambridge, of which the title has been 
kindly communicated to me by Mr. Bensly the Sub-Librarian. 
It is .no'D I .rnyai^n ,'cv .nucx j .p^nn 

PN I fON I inn'ijDi I .pr* 1 .D'Jprni 1 .D'onan. It is 
dated A.H. ii85=a.d. 1771 . 

1 • 
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left in the hands of the high-priest for the time 
being, and formed, as we have seen before, a 
fruitful source of dispute between the rival factions 
of Pharisees and Sadducees \ Till long after the 
captivity of Babylon it Ls probable that actual 
observation and not calculation of the appearance 
of the new moon was practised by the Jews'* *. 
The Samaritans, as has been already remarked^, 
claim to possess astronomical tables drawn up by 
the great-grandson of Aaron himself, and every 
six months the high-priest draws up a calendar 
for the use of the congregation. Scaliger pub- 
lished two such, and De Sacy has also edited one 
with a translation several more MSS. of the kind 
have found their way to Europe, one written (a.h. 
1164 = ) A.D. 1750, another commencing with 574 
of the Jezdegii’d era ( = a.d. 1204), written (a.h. 
1101=) A.D. 1689 ; a third, which calculates also 
according to the Jezdegird era, dated (a. h. 1137 = ) 
A.D. 1724®: St. Petersburg also possesses several 
specimens ®. 

In giammar and lexicography the Samaritans 
have nothing of much value to shew. Possessed 
of little learning themselves and living secluded 

O O 


* See above, p. 38. 

* De Sacy, Not. et Eoctr. xii. p. 34. 

® See above, p. 125. * Op. cit. pp. 135, 153. 

“ See Journ. Asiat. (1869), pp. 467, 468. 

® See below, Aj)p. i. 7. 
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from their neighbours, enclosed in their limited 
circle of ideas, they did not imitate the Jews in 
taking advantage of any opportunity of self- 
improvement which offered itself to them. The 
. latter, as soon as ever the system of vowel points 
had been introduced among the Syrians and Arabs, 
eagerly took it up and for centuries patiently toiled 
at the work of improving and adapting it to 
Hebrew ; then, dissatisfied with the results of 
their labour in the Assyrian punctuation, threw 
it over and took up the one now in use, the 
Palestinian, in its place. Whatever fault may 
be found with minute details of the system, 
still the warmest thanks of scholars are due to 
those who elaborated it with so much patience 
and skill for having thus rendered Hebrew gram- 
mar possible. The Samaritans attempted nothing 
of the kind, but trusted entirely to tradition for 
the pronunciation of their Hebrew Scriptures ; it 
consequently must have deteriorated and become 
more uncertain from age to age under the influence 
of the living Aramaean and Arabic with which it 
had to cope. Thus matters went on till the 
tenth or eleventh century, when the literary 
activity of the Arabs communicated itself at last 
even to the sluggish spirit of the Samaritans, 
and they set about enquiring into and settling 
the laws of Hebrew grammar. But it was then 
too late : the fatal bar of a corrupt and uncertain 

1 2 
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pronunciation met them at the outset and rendered 
all their efforts fruitless 1. 

The truth of these remarks will be seen by an 
examination of three grammatical treatises of 
Samaritan authorship which have been published 
from a MS. at Amsterdam The first of the three ^ 
is an extract made by the high-priest Eleazar, 
the son of Phinehas the son of Joseph, probably 
about 1400 A.D., from the second, a grammar^ 
by Abu Ishaq Ibrahim Ben Farag Ben M^ruth, 
surnamed Sliarns al-'Hukam^i, whose name has 
already occurred above in connection 's\dth his 
celebrated pupil Muhadhdhib ad-Din ; the third 
is a tract by Abtl Said, probably the famous 
commentator of that name, intended to correct 
the faults of pronunciation prevalent in’ his time®. 
They are built entirely on the pliilological views of 
Arabic grammarians, some sOctions, such as those 
on transitive and intransitive verbs, being copied 
word for word from their works, but the writers 
have not proved themselves such apt scholars as 
their Jewish brethren. From their want of a 
system of punctuation, their varying orthography. 


’ Cf, Geiger in ZeiUchr. d. D. M. G. xvii. 718. 

’ By Noldekc in Gottiny. ^NachricJUen (1862), pp. 337, 385. 

^ : they are from the Ainst. MS. xxvii. 

mentioned above, pp. 1-220. 

* litle ^ 

* Title 
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and the complete or partial disappearance from 
their language of sounds still written in Hebrew, 
they are especially uncertain in the parts of 
grammar concerned with these particulars ; the 
arrangement also of the second of » these tracts is 
very unskilful, needlessly full in some parts, defec- 
tive in others \ Old Samaritan blunders, which 
had before been pointed out by Jewish opponents, 
recur again in Abd Said, as for instance the 
mistaking of n local for a post-positive article ; 
he also misunderstands the n of the Hiphil, taking 
it for a strengthening particle. Transcriptions of 
Hebrew words into Arabic, shewing the Samaritan 
pronunciation of the eleventh century, will l^e found 
in the anonymous commentary quoted above 
The commentator Ibrahim, who has been quoted 
above, does not appear to have made any advance 
beyond the views held by his countrymen, as far 
as one may judge from the grammatical views 
expressed in his work'\ 

^ E. g. on account of tlie irregularities of npi> a separate 
chapter is devoted to verbs b"Si : iu some cases the vowels are 
expressed by lettei-s as TDV.i'n, but generally by the three 
Arabic vowels which are naturally uusuited to express the 
niceties of punctuation : a distinction is sometimes made be- 
tween great (- and -) and little (-) fatha, that between long and 
short vowels is generally overlooked, as also between full and 
half-vowels. ^ See above, p. 134. 

” See the extracts by Geiger in ZeiUtchr. d. D. M. G. xvii. 

723-725- 
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So much for the grammatical acquirements of 
the Samaritans seven or eight centuries ago. 
Their present system of pronunciation has been 
made the subject of an elaborate enquiry by 
Professor Petermaim, who has transcribed the 
whole book of Genesis after the manner in which 
it is now read in the synagogue of Nablus, to 
gether with a Hebrew grammar embodying the 
views of the present Samaritans on the subjects 
It is possible that in some points the system now 
in vogue among them may be an improvement 
upon that invented by the Masoreths^ but at 
this period of time it is naturally more difficult 
(or rather impossible) to decide even than in the 
days of Abh Said how much of the system is 
due to genuine tradition and how much to. Syrian 
and Arabian influence ; the enquiry is consequently 
not of much practical valued 

In the matter of lexicography there is little 
information to- give. Of dictionaries proper none 
have as yet come to light: at Paris there is a 
concordance of forms occurring in the Scriptures 
with the corresponding Arabic and Samaritan 
word in parallel columns, and a similar one is 


’ Published in Ahhandl. fiir d. Kunde d. Morgerilandes 
heraicsg. von d. D. M. G. (1868), Bd. v. Th. i. 

• Cf. Nbldeke in Gotting. Nachrichten (1868), p. 485 sq. 

^ Cf. Dcrenbourg in Cuhcu’s Archives Israel, xvi. 532. 
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preserved at Cambridge, in which however the 
Samaritan equivalent is omitted 

With this account of the literature of the Sama- 
ritans my task is concluded. In the notes ac- 
companying the foregoing sketch reference has 
been made to all the important works I have met 
with bearing on the subjects discussed, but I have 
not thought it either necessary or desirable to - 
swell the volume bv the mention of such literature 
as has now been superseded by better works, which 


* Bibl. Nat., ancien /oiuLh, 6, Peiresc, it is dated a.d. 1476; 
the Bo«lleian MS., numbered liodl. Or. 466, is a copy of it : the 
Cambridge MS. is in the library of Christ’s College : it is dated 
(a.h. 1188 = ) A.D. 1774, its title is cjLiS^and it was 

arranged by the priest Phinelms. It is an independent coin- 
])ilation, but nearly corresponds with the Paris MS. : e. g. in the 
former are found D'3T, D'3T; in the 

latter nUNt n:n, D" 3 r, n'DD nJT. See also below, Ajyp, I. v. 

There is a very vague notice of the MSS. still preserved at 
Nablus given by Lowe in the Alhj. Ze.it. d. Jude.nihums, 1839, 
No. 47 (see above, p. 41). In Mills’ NahhtrH, p. 317, is to be 
found a rough list drawn uj) by the priest Amnim. He there 
mentions, in addition to the works described in 'the text, (i) 
commentaries on the Law’, in Hebrew with Arabic trans- 
lations, by Marqah (termed ‘ El-Amir,’ Ibrahim 

el Kaisi, Ghazal ibn ad-Duwaik, Musalem el Murjam (^j^^l 1), 
Ghazal al Matri, El llhabr (^^ ?) Ya’qub; (2) various ‘orders’ 
of prayers in Hebrew for the various festivals; (3) 
miscellaneous works, including one on marriage (^l^jJl ^ 
and another on inheritance (v^l^l by Abu-l-Barakdt; an 

explanation of the feasts entitled J-^1^1 iJL^ by the 
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were moreover written at a time when fuller in- 
formation was obtainable than by preceding 
authors ; references however to the earlier litera- 
ture will be discovered by any one interested in 
the subject by turning to the books quoted by me 
In the two appendices that follow will be found, 

i. an interesting description of the Firkowitsch 
Collection of Samaritan MSS., recentlv added to 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, with which 
I have been kindly supplied by Dr. Harkavy ; and 

ii. a translation of the Massekheth Kuthim, an 
important Talmudical tract written probably in 
the second century a.d. 


priest Eleazar, and a book of ‘ direction ’ for the same, called 
, by^ Il)rahim el Ahi ; an anonymous history of the 
Samaritans and, lastly, a treatise on the astronomical 

work pCTin, which is describetl above (p. 125) as 

attributed to Adam. 

’ See also the list in Zenker, Bihl. Orient. (1861), ii. 149, 150. 


APPENDIX I. 


The Collection of Samaritan MSS. at St. Petersburg. 

In the year 1870 the Russian Minister of Public Worship 
purchased from the well-known Karaite traveller and 
archaeolog’ist Abraham Firkowitsch his collection of Sama- 
ritan MSS. for the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg. 
It consists almost exclusively of fragments, this circum- 
stance arising from the fact that the collector during 
his stay in Nablus and Egypt completely ransacked the 
Samaritan Genizoth ' (that is to say, the garrets and 
cellars of the synagogues whither their worn-out books 
were conveyed), thus acquiring several fragments of Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch rolls — none of which have before this, to 

* The word nr 03 in Hebrew is equivalent to the Sama- 
ntan mCDD, as seems to be proved by an epigraph ([noted 
by Rosen {Zeitsch. d. D. M. G. 1864, p. 588); as however he 
has misunderstood it, I give it here with a new translation: 
D'ytrm ntXD iron nimpn iTrinn mn 

n'vsnNt iTN mpiN n-icooi pntt ui) nnooD nn'n i>Nyoir' oa 

inan xna nnn 'dv by m p .ticod npi?Dt m p 

.OmaN ^njn, that is to say, ‘This Holy Law was A.ii. 

598 in the Matamra, in a chest: the Matamra caught fire, but 
the Law was preserved from fire by passing out of it through 
the window; (p^N accordingly must not, with Rosen, be transr 
lated ‘oak,’ but be taken for p^n, a various reading for the 
same word in Gen. viii. 6) : this happened in the days of our 
lord Baba the high-priest and pi-ince of Abraham.’ 
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the writer’s knowledge, ever reached Europe — about 6000 
parchment and paper leaves from various Pentateuch 
MSS. written in the shape of books, several fragments 
of commentaries on the Bible, liturgical, grammatical, 
and lexicographical works, and lastly a number of mar- 
riage-contracts. The writer of the present notice received 
directions from the Minister to make a complete catalogue 
of the collection, and the first portion of it is already in 
print; the MSS. shall now be briefly described in general 
terms. 

A collection such as the present could on account of its 
fragmentary character hardly have claimed any particular 
attention on the part of the learned world had it con- 
tained another and better known literature. It is different 
however when the literary remains of a people are con- 
cerned whose existence, though an unimportant one, 
extends over a historical past comprising thousands of 
years, and who now are threatened with extinction ; a 
people moreover whose inner life and intellectual activity, 
though they were early developed, have hitherto remained 
almost unknown. Every fragment accordingly, however 
slight it may be, which belongs to the literature of such 
a people has a value of its own, as being capable of giving 
information on many points which interest the learned 
world, especially too at a time when so great activity is 
being displayed in the field of Semitic studies, and an 
attempt ma<le to follow the example of Aryan scholars by 
enquiring more closely into separate peoples and stems, and 
thus gradually to gain an idea of the whole Semitic race. 

In describing the collection, the existing divisions have 
been preserved ; the first accordingly will consist of — 

i. Fragments belonging to twenty-seven parchment 
Pentateuch rolls. None of this kind, as has been already 
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remarked, have hitherto been discovered in any European 
library, all the existing ones being in the shape of books ; 
the reason of this appears to be that the Samaritajis hold 
such rolls as especially sacred from their being intended 
for use in the synagogues, and so will part with them for 
no sum, however large, to those of another faitli. Accord- 
ingly in i8ii the high-priest Salameh beu Tobiah made 
answer as follows to the request received in a letter 
from the well-known senator Abbe Gregoire, that he 
would sell him two Pentateuchs ; ' As to your request that 
we would send you the holy book of the Law, we could 
only do so if ye were Samaritans like us, and had like us 
observed the ordinances prescribed to you b’ As however 
the Samaritans had already frequently sold MSS. of the 
Pentateuch (for instance, to Pietro della Valle and Hunting- 
ton in the seventeenth century), this ‘ non possumus’ of the 
high-priest must refer to rolls used in the synagogue. 

Be this as it may, these fragments have been till now 
the only ones known in Europe, and so they are of con- 
siderable importance for explaining to us how the Sama- 
ritans write their sacred Law for use in Divine worship. 
Unfortunately, as might have been guessed from the place 
where they were found, they are for the most part in very 
bad condition ; and as Samaritan palaeography is not yet 
in a condition to decide with certainty upon the age of an 
undated MS., it is only such as contain dated epigraphs 
whose age can be without doubt ascertained. Only six of 
the fragments contain such notices, and only three of this 
number have their dates perfect ; one (no. 4) was written 
(a.h. 599 = ) 1202-3, another (no. 10) in (a.h. 605 = ) 


' De Sacy, Not. et Extr. xii. 25, 105, lei. So Robinson, 
Palestine (1867), iii. 130. 
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1208-9, the third (no. 15) in (a.h. 808 = ) 1405: it is 
however quite certain that several other fragments in the 
collection belong to a much earlier age. . 

It is interesting to notice the way in which the Sama- 
ritans insert these epigraphs in their Pentateuchs. For 
this purpose the column of text in the roll or page of 
the book is divided down the middle by two perpendicular 
lines, the interval between the lines being left vacant, 
except for the insertion of such letters from tlie text as 
serve the writer to compose the epigraph. For instance, 
the first word in general will l)c or signifying 

‘ I the writer will wait till an M presents itself in or near 
the middle of a line of text, he sets this in the sj)ace inter- ^ 
vening between the two lines and goes on with his writing 
till he reaches a 2 in the middle of a line, this he sets in 
the same space, doing the like wdth ** or H, and so on to 
the end of the epigraph, which is thus made to extend 
over several columns or pages without a single letter being 
added to the text of the Pentateuch, which thus itself, so - 
to speak, supplies the materials for a memorial both of 
the writer and of the person who ordered the MS. to be 
written. ***:<<♦* 

Among the fragments of about 300 Pentateuch MSS. 
written on parchment or paper are to be found the oldest 
Samaritan MSS. known in Europe, viz. of a.u. 571 and 
577, corresponding to 1176-7 and 1181-2; the dated 
ones however are not by any means the oldest, and it may 
without exaggeration be asserted, if one may judge from 
the writing and appearance -of the MSS., that some go 
back to the eleventh or tenth century, if not even further. 
The collection offers the richest spoil for Samaritan palaeo- 
graphy which is to be met with, not in Europe only, but 
throughout the world, Firkowitsch having completely 
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stripped the only archives belonging to the people, the 
above-mentioned Genizoth b 

ii. The collection contains also many fragments of the 
Samaritan- Arabic translation, as well as of the Samaritan 

‘ The only paleeographical note known to me in Samaritan 
literature is an epigraph at the end of a Bodleian MS. {Hunt. 
24), which reads thus, ki-b 

a'3'N v— : then follows the usual alphaWt, 
called by Gesenius {Mon. PJioen. tab. 3) ‘letters of the MSS.;’ 
by Juyiiboll {Book of Joshtui) ‘larger letters.' ^ must 

be taken in the sense of ‘ official,’ or ‘ settled,’ ‘ abiding,’ so 
‘square’ writing. ^1 

nYa'K »— &c. : (here follow the chai-acters called 
by Gesenius tlie ‘Gotha’ letters, by Juynboll ‘ordinary.’ ki. 
i^^i^kJl I take in the sense of unD as used in the Bab. Baba Kaoia, 
f. 98, and explained in the Arvc/i, ‘erased,’ ‘unclear’ writing: 
according to Arabic lexicons signifies to renovate faint 

writing). There is also an allusion to Samaritan ^>Titing in an 
epigraph inserted at the beginning of Deuteronomy in the Bodl, * 
MS. Bococke, 5 : 'Dana HDn p n'atD na 'n'lp p ny mx 
2H natriDt nn'p'i nniT'np nmn’ix mn 

nriN no'ye ncira ncDn 3 n 13 ntiT nay n'jBTD na 'ry 

naria [vok .3 N'nt ,p .n ,ai .k noe' njnn m’a 

IDN D' 3 a ':ai D'jaij hd^nd nrin:' p ^y mn' nx nniN 

JDN. The words no'yo nccna may mean ‘tasteful,’ ‘beautiful’ 
writing, or may signify a particular style. I have fully ex- 
plained the expression pnN .3 N'm and the like in my 
catalogue, pp. 49, 50. I forgot to mention in the text that our 
Pentateuch fragments are also of great value for the Samaritan 
text, as, quite by chance and without searching for them, I have 
discovered a great number of variations from the Samaritan 
text of the Polyglotts which are also unmarked by Kennicott. 
Many of these I mention in my catalogue, the rest I keep 
for a special work. 
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Targum, with the restoration of which the learned arc now 
so much occupied; for instance, Petermann and Geiger in 
Berlin, Kohn in Pesth, Brull in Frankfurt-am-Main, &c.^ 
iii. Another division contains smaller or greater portions 
of several commentaries on the Pentateuch. These are 


* I add in this place a collation of some passages in the 
Targum edited by Mr. Nutt with a fragment to which I have 
not yet given a number, and which I accordingly designate by 
the provisional number put on it by Firkowitsch, ii. 29. 


Nutt. 

Num. xxviii. 9. D'Dl nrUD^ 
VDD31 

10. 

PiTdd:i 

11. 


F. ii. 29. 

nn[2e^] 

'inai 


pnex 

12. D'D 3 (twice) 
nn 

in 

13. D'D 3 

in "\ni2t6 

14. pn'DDJi 
ni'N 
in '-\th 

mjnan ->3i^ .i 3 'n 
in inDNi? n 3 'N 
nninina 
15- DV 

prP3D31 

16. iDy nyaiw 

17 . pn 


pncN 

i1D'D3 

ninx nnei) 
ninx maii) 
i1D'D3 
. mnN m3ii» 
p.1'31Di1 
|13M 

mnN mDi> 
niyaii niaii? n3'n 
mnN mDNi> h 3 m 
nnnna 
^y 

prPDiDji 

1Dy21N3 

pm 


Here is a lacuna. 


24. mm 


mp 
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of the greatest importance for a knowledge of the religious 
and moral views of the Samaritans, their relations with 
those of another creed, and their theory of the universe ; 
these also possess especial value in the general dearth of 
their literature as frequently citing fragments of ancient 


theological, philosophical, poetical. 

and other works 

Nuiu. xxviii. 24 . pn'DDJl 

PIT33D31 

25 - lyi’B 

fni>Q 

26 . 


27 . mm 

myn 

pmDK 

pncK 

28 . nn neb 

nnnN nns^) 

nn 

nnnN nnani) 

29 . nn nncNi) 

nnnN moN^ 

nnnoN 

nncx 

31 . pn'DDJi 

pn'3^D31 

xxix. I. 

in^D 

xxxi. 51 . nmy 

naiyn 

52 . S’T 

r^[pnDl] 

54- 

i^yxi 

xxxii. I. '3D p3p1 

'31D JN'3pi 

pjp 

|N'3P 

2 . 'H'DiS 

'N'D3S 

3- 

iyi3i 

4 . PP 

|N'3P 

5- {Mvpn)m 

n3rDntTN 

pnayn 

^33"iayn 

6 . pbjT' p3'nx 

phy" pa'HN N.n 

7 - ■»3y 

nayon 

8 . 

pna 

9 . 



* Especially interesting are the quotations from earlier 
writings or poetical productions in the Aramaic dialect I 


fol. 2 . 
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iv. To the same class belong fragments of Samaritan 
law-books ; these are very rarely to be found in Europe 


<jUote some passages from MS. F. iii. 2, a fragment of a Mid- 
lush-like commentary on the Pentateuch : 

(1) »JJi y npno 

n3DN D'ni>Ni D'Di nna inn Jyj 3l 

}n?vD P3N1 inai inn 'd i3i> rb^ nin }xn3 n30 p^m 

.pNnia p 3 ’yt 3 . Marqa and his son Nana were, as is well known, 
the earliest writers of hymns among the Samaritans. Tlie first 
word is doubtful, can it be for p 3 N 3 ? The remainder is 
plain enough. 

(2) npD 3 nn^D nin (npno Jy ,yjo) Jy dJi Jlc Jjj L. 

nx^y w!? nnn 3 i no'ypi n'n," h»:b?d ninp pyco 

130 npD 3 i nnsv 13^ ni>yi ny'pn njnai n'on noi^n 13^ nnn 3 i 
,^ 31 p^n ;n 13^ nny 31 nae^n. A person might say he had 

a bit of the Sohar before him. The phrase iT 0*1 HO^n is im- 
portant for the interpretation of 10 '^na in the Samaritan Tar- 


gum (Gen. xli. 2), as it shew's that the latter word is no mere 
copy of the Hebrew ^nxa as many people supposed. Moreover 
Petennann in his edition has not the word in question. 

(3) ^-ALJI {j* ^1 npno ^1 [sic] U elJi 

Jyb il nan nana i3nx Jy j JJl 

napya nana ne^ db> nt^n ^y nana nnini)Nn not3» UJl 

. Dp3 DV bv Dyp nij^l xna O'n^x ****** l have also col- 
lected fragments of philosophical works written in the Samaritan 
dialect, the publication of which I reserve for myself. 

^ Among the law-books are some fragments written in Arabic, 
but in Samaritan characters, e. g. F. iv. 18; here is a specimen : 


♦ Nona p^yn' {<di iyii>xi n\ntin^x axa ❖ 
nx3^xi xta^xa poopa X3i3y mi 033i>x ni>Nm xnx3yo mxniD!?x 
nMt3n^x T13' 'ni?x nx'D^x }x Jy^i xomnxa pnn' xd xn3D 
XD 1 3^n^x XD 1 nn3ijx xdi nnai>x xdi ^<DDi>x xd nno xna 
n'y nnDDi nnxD DXDpx ny[a]nx bv nx'D^xi py^N ndi n'a^x 
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V. Tlie fifth division contains fragments of grammatical 
works and of Hebrew-Arabic dictionaries, or Tardescht- 
man^s (Interpreters), as they are termed by Samaritans 
and Arabs. These last are of so much greater importance, 
because in the only example of such a dictionary hitherto 
known to exist that preserved in Paris three letters 
at the commencement (S, and half J) are missing, 
and now fortunately may be supplied from the present 
fragments j|e :fc * ♦ 

im nniao nnwoi pi>t3DijN miao 

NDi n'ynoijNi ijoynoDijN ndIjk nntDO "I'y inKDi 
nDN33 .TB ni>n vn oa: ndi nta^sn 

mnstaijN dkdpni nn^pa nosaa^K 'hv ^*0. am 

nmntan nd riNiNOtai>K pa nD'oa^ nym nnNi>n 

.‘taps mnNU dt^ nd wnaDi ixnanNa Dri>' nd Nnaoi nns^n^Na 
INnanNB mrnn jpt naaen np ^no mnxn dt^ 
no NDO ^no nN^ni>K3 airn njnvn ^no &c, 

^ [But see above, p. 151. J. W. N.] 

* [See above, p. 151. J. W. N.] 

’ These dictionaries are termed in Samaritan pi>D, in Arabic 
; there are six fragments in the collection ; viz. 

(1) F. V. 7 ; 21 leaves, from 7*3K to 

(2) F. V. 7 ; 2 leaves, from to \3")N. 

(3) F, V. 8 ; 46 leaves, from 3N to 3B>y. 

(4) F. V. 9 ; 33 leaves, from y5/*3N to HKH. 

(5) F. V. 10 ; I leaf, from *]'3X to 'a'TN. 

(6) F. V. 10 ; 2 leaves, from B^D3 to n^y. 

The only copy which has the beginning perfect has the fol- 
lowing inscription on the title-page: ^,U>yJl »H1 * 

[1] eU.5j »-2-* J-«^. ^^1 ^-JLc 

U (i^l jA fcUlj [?] ^LiJl 

I* ^ Xj X3 

m 
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vi. In this class are works containing* historical matter, 
not only the already edited Book of Joshua and Annals of 
Ahulfath, but such as have never yet appeared ; for instance, 
fabulous tales of the birth and death of Moses 

vii. To this division belong several astronomical works, 
some entire, some imperfect. These are unique of their 
kind, for as far as the present writer knows, no public 
library in Europe has any such to shew^; from them 
alone however can we discover how the Samaritans reckon 
their time, arrange their feast-days, &c. Two eras are 
employed by them, one dating from the entry of the 
Israelites into Canaan, and the other from the Persian 
king Jezdegird: two more are also used, most frequently 
the Mohammedan, and, much less often in epigraphs, the 
Creation. of the World ; as for instance in the epigraph of 
the Pentateuch numbered AM. MS. 22369 in the British 


At the end of qa is the following epigraph : 

S-jjUj (so) OJL-j A islpLjAl 

^ sJ »^1 

From the first epigraph we see that the author of tlio Meliz 
was called Phinehas, but this gives us no information as to 
the date of its composition, as there have been very many 
Samaritan high-priests of this name. I reserve to myself 
the sup[)lying of full information with regaid to these fragments 
and the Paris MS. 

* [See above, p. 132. J. W. N.] 

^ [For similar works, see above, p. 146. J. W. N.] , 
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Museum. Calendars also for a single year, giving the por- 
tions which are to be read each Sabbath from the books of 
Moses, are to be found in the collection 

viii. This part consists of very varied fragments which 
have not yet been carefully examined, but it may be 
mentioned that it contains a good deal relating to medi- 

* [See above, p. 75. J. W. N.] The epigraph' in Bnt. Mxls. 
Add. MS. 22369 is written in after the manner described above 
in p. 156. As this is almost the only instance, as far as I know’, 
in which the three eras are put together, I give the passage. It 
commences at Deut. xv, and runs thus : '3K 13 Drn3N '3N 

'nariD ninsn nun nx p nnon 3 n p nyoN '3N 13 
nnx 3ns nun nempn minn nxr 

N'n nixo y3ti>i 

D'D^N :n n3E^ nm onvcD 'J3 nxvb ni^ o'E'i’En nensm 
.m.T nx 'ux D^y nx' 13 ^ niu D':oEn D':ei mxD y3Ei. In 
the astronomical tables the eras mentioneil are 3E1D^ ipyn 
P33 px ^XIE^' '33 and T»nr^ ipyn The tables themselves 

are called in the epigraph 'i3yn 3E*n?in (as at the beginning of 
Neubauer’s chronicle) : single technical expre.«sions are D'i>UD ; 

Q'm; niyn; opn, nipn; nv3E^; D'33 'ie>; 

mj3 ; nipnv d^pd, pnvn cipo, pn^wn oipo ; (or nsSn nai>n 
D'Ennu (or ninoju) nis3p3 nun ; nai^aao maijn 

niyE’iU D'tt'3 nun; o'Ennu nayoam nav3p3 pann e^xi naa^n; 
nayE’na D'D'3 pann e^xi na^n ; nnx pr m' ^a nE’DE’^ ninT pon 
P^n : D |D D'pbn ; n npamo naaipoa ; ;d nEn:En naaE^m uie' 
Ell |D uE^ iryD naE^ onety-j naoE» ^aa n-j’n Enn ; naaE'm miB^ 
E«i [D ntrD uyo naE^ iE>y yE^n ^aa na'D jd ninn; oano 
pin aa^ pE?xa pax nca ninr i>a^a pi noa 'sa; na^an i>a^a pi 
laoya a^aa; pi nnxa nanEi na'an i>ai>a 'pi xan iddvx 10 a 
ilDi ncan ppna xia. The names of the tw’elve signs of the 
zodiac arc 3E*a; UE>; xna ; pOiD; n'lX; n^3E>; pD; 3ipy; 
nE'P ; 'la ; a^l ; pan ; partly, it will be observed, Hebrew, and 
partly Arabic. 

m 2 
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cine, thouf^b it is doubtful whether all belongs to Sama- 
ritan authors. Some fragments of historical works have 
also found their way by mistake into this division. 

ix. In this are contained, according to a rough list 
made of them, fragments of 276 MSS. of a liturgical 
character, written on 6300 leaves, partly composed in 
Arabic also. The knowledge of Aramaic idioms in general, 
and of the Samaritan dialect in particular, gained from 
the small collection of hymns published by Gesenius 
and Heidenheim, makes one long to see the whole cycle 
of Samaritan hymns and prayers in print, at all events 
such as are composed in Aramaean ; then only, when 
this is done, will it be possible to bring out a Samaritan 
dictidnar}-^ worthy of the name. The said cycle consists of 
at least twelve quarto volumes, of which the twelfth is 
contained in MS. 190 19 belonging to the British 

Museum ; should the various parts which are now dis- 
persed among all the libraries of Europe — Rome, Paris, 
London, Oxford, Berlin, Gotha — ever be united, still it will 
never be possible from them to make up (auftreiben) a per- 
fect copy. By means however of the vast number of 
fragments belonging to tlie St. Petersburg collection one 
may hope to fill up these lacunae, and so make an edition 
of the whole cycle possible ; though this cannot be decided 
with certainty till these fragments have been more care- 
fully examined and collated with those of other European 
libraries 

* A very imperfect idea will be gained of the liturgical 
h}Tnnolog}' of tlie Samaritans from a study only of the speci- 
mens published by Gesenius, Heidenheim, and quite lately by 
Petemiann. Some that have never been edited are for from 
heavy, and not without a ceiiain poetical vigour. Tlie following 
is from Cod. Firkovntsch, Hi. 3 : 
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X. Tlie last section contains twenty-two documents in 
Arabic relating to civil matters, and ranging from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century, about seventy con- 
tracts of marriage, and six amulets. As regards the con- 
tracts, none had hitherto been discovered older than the 
seventeenth centur}', and Firkowitsch in a memorandum 

iTN j Dmi I nBT>n \ 'jw p 1 I rcnn ] jr*,nD hk 
n'c*Dn I pnx | 'cnxa | 'enpo | ncnpca I wn | | m?v 

These are a few lines from the eighth part of the Samaritan 
liturgy {^Berlin, Coll. PeUrmann^ No. 7) : 

ninn : nw vntr bv 

np^n nx : nsj' |i> nona 
nrpDD ">D'D lyccn : nyy innsxt tvp'nx 
nif^n npi>n by : ni'yn niyoia 1221 
' XDon nintDn 'nntD : noon no'n npi>n 
'T ^x^ pxi : xrstsn 'n xicn 
n33 nxDT 2 py : n:x "id'h msrn np^n 
n' bx^ pxt : nnn 'n' np^ 
nona Dvn '3x : ityn men npbn 
n' i>x^ ir • *^3n '3n D'yenn 

^^03 '3D D'ycnn : iboa ">D'n msm npi>n 
'n' bxi> pxi : )b)tr\^ |n3B>nn 
'BV» b]} ^^^p' p'rn : 'B>3n noTi mB^n np^n 
n' bub er pxt : ntro db> '3d pmnxi 
XB^3D '3^y : nroa bv nD'pi mB^n npi>n 

n' ^xi> er pxi : nBnnpn mvin dd p'mnx 
ho3 Dvn 'n3tD : iripn xb^pi mB^ np^n 
n' i^xi? B^ pxi : bm |n3 n n'i> 

'33X ■'D'm : '33T1 mB'n npi>n 

n' ^X^ IT' pN1 : '33' '3X-1' |o b 

I hope very soon to publish a good deal of similar matter in 
a separate work. 
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attached to the collection asserted that the Samaritans had 
none till this time, when they learnt from a Karaite 
traveller how to compose them. This is however a 
mistake, as the present writer not long ago published 
one dated (a.h. 916 = ) 1510-11, which was found by 
him among the fragments of a Pentateuch belonging to 
the collection ^ Before this nothing had been brought 
out but two badly copied specimens by Wilson ITie 
whole number should however be edited, first because 
each begins with a solemn hymn specially composed for 
the occasion, which accordingly offers a new Samaritan text ; 
and secondly, because the names of persons and families 
are of special interest, and present rich materials for a 
Semitic Onomasticon 


* In Hameliz , 1873, no. 8, pp. 62, 63. 

^ The Lmids of the Bible (1847), ii. 689-695. 

’ I here communicate some personal names from contracts of 
maiTiage. The appended numbers betoken the years (a.u.) when 
the documents were written. Of women’s names the following are 
of interest: (1068, 1103, 1134, 1181), mv^N (1209, pro- 

bably identical with the foregoing), |Nn 3 XN (1132), n3*in (1148, 
1158, 1191, 1202, 1216), rravn (?with the article, n8i), nnnr 
(‘moon,’ 1181), n:wn(ii7o), (1142), nBDD(ii34), mnsa 

(1149), nainD (ni8, 1148, 1218), nano (1177), rr^DiD (1180), 
11^0(1084), N.iM (114 . ), n"»s (1242), npnv (1161, 1164, 1175, 
1194), pS (1220, 1268), mrv (1198, probably the same a.s the 
foregoing), HDV (1158), (1118), ri 3 i (‘ very beauti- 

ful,’ 1118), pnnn (916, noi, 1154), mn (iioi), (1203, 
1234), (1165, both probably identical with ml^*), 

(1211), (1244), (1124, 1143, “46, &c.), 

(1146, 1209), nw (1191), non (1223), no'Dri (1244), nDt:n 
(1149, 1168), nD 13 n (121 1, probably the same). 

Of men’s names I will mention — mriT (1149, *ib8, also a 
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The collection contains also the following ohjects : ( i ) a 
case for a Pentateuch-roll made of brass plates and adorned 
with a variety of llgures, Samaritan and Arabic proverbs ; 
(2) the capital of a column found on Garizim, taken possibly 
from the old Samaritan temple there; (3) the stone tablet 
from the Samaritan synagogue at Nablus, on which are 
inscribed several verses of the Pentateuch for liturgical 
purposes, as described by Dr. Rosen and Prof. Rbdiger ^ 

> Dr. a. Harkavy. 


woman’s name), (1180), nVT (1103, 1116, 

1 19 1, <kc., probably in imitation of the Arabic sJl)1 J-f-c), 
JDOn ^ 3 y (iioi, 1209, probably the same as PWlDOn), njijn 12 ]) 

( 1 142, 1 190, &c.),n'trym3y(ii9i, 1248), nnemay (1 168, 1244), 
(1273), rh\:) (1209, 1211, &c., also a woman's name). 

The family names most freciuently occurring are nnsn (also 
written nnsm), nnonn or nriDnn (also nnony), (not the 
patriarch), nOD, aTHD, 'ISV: once occur mDV (1158), 

( 1 1 1 8), iTOm (1244), &c. The expression pNn JDT is twice 
(1068, 1084) used; can it mean ‘priests of the altar P Com- 
pare also the family names mentioned in Neuhauer’s chronicle. 
There is a specimen of a letter of divorce to be found in Brit. 
^f^cs. Add. MS. 19956, f. 96. 

^ [In the Cambridge dictionary described above, p. 151, is a 
marriage contract, dated a.h. 1188, between 

dwelling at Joppa, and the daughter of 
of Nablus. 

In a later account Dr. Harkavy draws attention to some more 
peculiarities of Samaritan Pentateuchs. In Exodus ii, where 
the birth of Moses is related, the following epigraph is inserted : 
nb'riN noi no^y V 31 t 3 ‘Hail to the 'Almah (Jungfrau) and 
to her offspring !’ Exodus xiv or xv generally has the title mn' - 
n'3^p ‘ The Lord is Victor in fights.’ J. W. N.] 

* Zeitschr. d. D. M. G. xiv. 622-634. 
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The Massekhetk Kuthim^ or Tract on the Samaritans^. 

i. As to the usages of the Kuthim, in some they re- 
semble heathens, in some Israelites, but in most of them 
Israelites. We do not accept from man or woman among 
them who has been aflBicted with an issue or from their 
women after childbirth offerings of doves or pigeons'^, nor 
sin-offering, nor trespass-offering, but we receive from 
them vows and free-will offerings : we do not suffer them 
to acquire immovable property^, nor do we sell them 
sheep for shearing^, nor crops to cut, nor timber still 
standing* *, but we let them have cattle for killing. We 
do not sell them large cattle though wounded, nor foals, 
nor calves ®, but we let them have cattle that are wounded 


’ I have mostly followed the text of the Massekheth Kuthim 
as amendetl by Kirchheim, but many important variations are 
to be found in the Mislinah, Tosifta, and the two Talmuds, for 
which the reader is referred to Kirchheim’s elaborate notes. 

^ Lev. XV. 14, 29. 

* Because they might sell it to heathens : (Deui vii. 2, 

‘ Tliou shalt not shew mercy upon them ’) was read by the Rabbis 
D3nn ‘Thou shalt not settle them Bah. ’Ahoda Zara^ 20a. 

* They might sell it to heathens, and so the first of the fleece 
(Deut. xviii. 4) might not be given to the priests; so with 

' regard to crops also. 

® Lest they might have a claim upon the ground ; Bah. 'Aboda 
Zara, 20 b. 

® As they might sell or lend them to heathens, and the 
provisions of Exod. xxii. 9 sq. not be observed. 
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beyond the possibility of a cure. We sell them no weapons 
nor anything which could damage persons : we neither 
give nor take wives from them, but we give and borrow 
on usury with them : we let them have the gleanings, and 
that which is forgotten, and the corners of our fields ^ ; and 
they too have the same custom with regard to that which 
is forgotten and the comers of their fields, and are to be 
relied upon to carry out all these practices in their proper 
time and the tithe for the poor in its year ^ ; the fruit of 
their trees is held for untithed, as that of heathens, and their 
instrumentality in the ‘ Erubh ’ is as if done by heathens 
A daughter of Israel may not deliver a Samaritan woman 
nor suckle her son^, but a Samaritan woman may perform 
these offices for a daughter of Israel in her (the Israelite’s) 
house ; an Israelite may circumcise a Samaritan, and a Sama- 
ritan an Israelite, though R. Jehuda says a Samaritan 
should not do so, for he circumcises in honour of mount 
Garizim. We may stand a beast in the stable of a Sama- 
ritan or hire a Samaritan to follow and tend our cattle *, or 
give a son in the charge of a Samaritan to teach him a trade; 
we associate and converse with them everywhere, as is not 
the case with heathens. A Samaritan suffers the halisah 
from his sister-in-law and gives a letter of divorce to his 
wife : he may be trusted to bring such from beyond the 
sea to an Israelite. The following are things we do not 
sell to them, — that which has died of itself, what has been 
tom, abominations, reptiles, the abortion of an animal. 


’ Lev. xxiii. 22 ; Deut. xxiv. 19. 

^ Every third year; Deut. xxvi. 12. 

See above, p. 34, note 3. 

* As she might be rearing the child for idolatry. 

* Exod. xxii. 19. ® Deut. xxv. 9. 
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oil into which a mouse has fallen, an animal that is 
mortally ill, and a foetus, (though these last two are eaten 
by Israelites,) because in so doing we should be leading 
into error. And as we do not sell such things to them, 
so neither do we buy them from them, as it is written, 
‘For thou art a holy people to the Lord thy GodL*’ in- 
asmuch as thou art holy, thou shalt not make another 
people more holy than thyself. A Sarriaritan may be 
truss’d to say whether there is or is not a sepulchre [in 
a field], or of an animal whether it is first-born or not, 
of a tree whether it is four years old or still impure, and 
also is credible with regard to grave-stones, but not with 
regard to spreading trees ^ nor stones projecting from walls, 
nor with regard to the land of the Gentiles \ nor to a 
field in which a sepulchre has been ploughed up, inasmuch 
as in these things their belief is open to suspicion. In 
fine, they are not to be trusted in a matter in which their 
belief is open to suspicion. 

ii. We do not buy meat from a Samaritan butcher except 
such as he himself eats, nor strings of birds unless he has 
first put them into his mouth ; it is not enough that he 
offer them to an Israelite, as before now they have been 


‘ Dcut. xiv. 21. 

They can be trusted with regard to grave-stones, as these 
are distinctly marked : not with regard to a spreading tree or 
a stone projecting from a wall, under which a dead body might 
have been buried ; these would be considered by the Rabbis as 
a tent, and cause pollution to any one sitting below. The Sama- 
ritans are not of this opinion, and so their testimony would not 
be received, as they would naturally be careless in the matter. 

^ Probably because the Jews would hold it for unclean, which 
the Samaritans would not do. 
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suspected of giving us to eat what had died of itself. A 
Samaritan and Israelite are on the same footing with 
regard to all damages mentioned in the Law: an Israelite 
who kills a Samaritan, or a Samaritan who kills an Israelite, 
goes into exile ^ if he have done it unwittingly; if of set 
purpose, he suffers death : if the ox of an Israelite gores 
the ox of a Samaritan the master escapes' free, but if the ox 
of a Samaritan gores one belonging to an Israelite, should 
it be the first offence, half the damage is paid ; should 
warning before have been given, the whole R. Meir says 
that if the ox of a Samaritan gores one belonging to an 
Israelite, whether for the first time or not, the whole 
damage must be paid, and as if the animal had been of 
the best. The cheese of Samaritans is allowed : R. Simeon 
Ben Eleazar says that of householders only, while that 
of dealers is fgrbidden : their pots and presses are for- 
bidden, because they make wine and vinegar with them. 
The priests of Israel may share with the Samaritau priests 
in Samaria, inasmuch as they are, as it were, thus rescuing 
their property from their hand, but not in the land of 
Israel, in order not to establish their claim to the priest- 
hood : a Samaritan priest while unclean may give what he 
is eating to an Israelite, but not if he be clean We buy 
no bread from a Samaritan baker at the end of the Pass- 
over until after three bakings, nor from householders till 
three Sabbaths are past, nor from villagers till it has been 
made three times'^. When is this to be observed? When 


‘ To the city of refuge; Numb. xxxv. 25 sq. ^ Exod. xxi. 36. 
* Because what he eats When unclean must be a common, not 
a holy thing. 

^ See Kirchheim’s note. Leavened bread baked during the 
Passover was forbidden. 
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they do not keep the feast of unleavened bread simul- 
taneou^y with Israel, or have anticipated us by a day : 
if they keep it with us, or commence a day later, then their 
bread is allowed ; though R. Simeon forbids it, as they do 
not know how to keep the feast like Israel. At first our 
doctors said the wine of Gador is forbidden, because of the 
wine of Kephar Panshah this they afterwards modified, 
saying, in every place of which the inhabitants are sus- 
pected for their intimacy with heathens, wine that is open 
is forbidden, and what is fastened up allowed. R. Meir 
says all their wine is allowed except what is open in the 
market : our doctors say, w’hat is open in any place is 
forbidden, what is fastened up is permitted ; what has 
been perforated and then fastened up is as if always 
fastened up ; their jars if new are permitted, if old for- 
bidden. Why are the Samaritans forbidden to come 
into the congregation of Israel ? Because they are inixed 
up with the priests of the heights. R. Ishmael says, at 
first they w^ere genuine converts ; why were they then 
excommunicated? Because of the spurious children they 
have begotten and because they do not marry their 
brother’s widow When shall we receive them? When 
they give up their faith in mount Garizim and acknow- 
ledge Jerusalem and the resurrection of the dead : thence- 
forth he who robs a Samaritan will be as one who robs 
an Israelite. 


‘ Neuhauer, Geograjphie, p. 137. 

* By unlawful marriages, Geiger, UrscJtr. p. 54. 
® See above, p. 38. 
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NUMBERS XXXVI. 2-9. 84 

tznip'? ib’jDi [eiDlv ’n p3D nB?:o *q iod 
: ’n"? nnroN ’t?Ni rrn’Di onp*?! ntro 

na'jfli nyiN n» ]nob mn’ npfl oi n» neNi “ 
rv fDoV mn ’3 tpso ' 3 ni •Ji'? nxn 
’lao in'? pn ! nnan*? f^inN ins'?!; na*?!) 3 
nj*?!) p f’n:i '73 ivann I’t??*? '?nic^’ »n ’Datr 
pn*? pn noasy na '?3 '?y einnm (i)?nna» 
’Oa*? n'?ia’ ’n’ fxi : isan* 0):na'?3 taNJoi 4 
Jin'? pn noat? na'?3 '?y pna'?3 '?Nii:'* 

:vn.i'?3 ivan' (i)?nnaN Datr na'?3 pi 
niiT "lO’D '?v '?NH^’ ’:a n* ntro ip 3 i 5 
n'?'?[oo] n •' 'IDV »?a Dar i’3c^ lo’o'? « 

pn’j’va [an"?] iD’o'? in3'?v nia"? mn* ip3i 
; ptr?'? fn’ pmas [oac?] paS pa pB»?'? fn* 
BaB’'? oaB'O Vmr* ’Ja"? [na'?3] '("in)Dn s'?! 7 
*ja ’papT nnnaN Dae> n[a'?3a] (laa) nSh 

: '?Nic?’ 

'?Nie 7 ’ *3a ’DaK^ p ru'?3 nni’ m[a '?ai] « 

f[ini’n] '?na nnw"? ’nn max oatr pa[o in'?] - 
"(in)Dn n'?i ! [nnnan] na'?3 n* b’jn '?}<ie 7 ' 'ja 9 
* * * piy oaB^'? Dair p njSa 

‘ So MS., apparently. ’ So MS. * So MS., apparently. 


\//VA •“ 4 V ^ 
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NUMBERS XXXV. 24 — XXXVI. i. 


24 

25 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

fol. 40. b. 

34 

xxxvi, I 


hy noiN 'biN.1 pai n*yo pi nntyji pon’[i] 
bwi ns ]o rryo n» nntyji fivsn : I'bxn n’jn 
pnvT nDbpo ’’nnp'? nnu^ji nn’ tnrv’i n-ns* 
nn* nfOT nn n:ni mo ny ni -mn fon"? 
oinn [p] rt'jiDp ps’ p 3 a pi : ntynp niyoi 
ViNi nn’ ypty’i : fon*? pnyn lobpa ’nnp 
!?ini bop’i nobpo ^nnp oinna "qV nont< 
[n]npi (i)' 7 n : mx nV n’*? n'^iop rr nonn 
nm ma nmi nn nm mo ny niT no'ipo 

: [n]n:no ynxb nbiop nty nn 
bii [p] 3 ’nn'? pn m'D'? fii'? pbN fnn 
n* bopn' pnno [nJo’D*? ti'Si “lop '71 ; pimno 
N^i ! n'^opna’? o’sii >:t<’ [s'? n]n nnoi nbiop 
nbopnoS I’n ?<im '?iDp b’Sj'? [mbD] fUDn 
[pnyb] mSiD pion s^Vi : bopCn*) "lop [N‘?n] 
mo ny [nynxji -\tnob nityob (n)o'?po (m)pV 
pnNi mynx [rr] pajn(n) f«8‘7i : nn rono 
mynx m* eijn* f<in [onx] (i)'?n mi pnxn 
fx [x' 7 ]n ni I’Btyn onxV [n'lno*] x"? nyixSi* 
pnxn [n]ynx m’ pi’[Dn : nioo^ onxi 
nty mn’ ox [x]bn mji ns? [oxn m]i pnxn 

! [‘ 7 ]xnc:’[’ 01 i.i]i 

ni nyV^i 01] pib mnnix >syxn ■'inpi 

* After ^ttj on marg. , , n!? I'DN. 

® Altered apparently into 

* Altered apparently into 

* Before U"^p1 on marg. ni31p5^ . 


NUMBERS XXXII. j— XXXV. 23. 82 

n’i I’Ty’ viN n* irm bvn hb^jo 
1.1 >J3 iriNi n’Jp ■'nx t<mK r<m nyVi viN ^ 
ncroV noNi ne^iD oiv; nij'?3i pwT *jai 
nriDy : io’d'? nna’jo nino ity'jN'ji ^ . 

1331 D 3 tri n'^ySsi [UB'ni mo3i "inv’i pam 
•^Nnii” nti'33 mipb nin* boot nvix ! tV 3 i 4 
(f)3(ypn)B;N fN .noNi .’pp Tiaybi N’n pip ytn 5 
inny'? mn ny■l^< n’ nn’n* I’l’ya 'em 

! n3Ti’ IT pnavn “^ni ninob 
D3B^ nii'jsVi nj ’3a'7i piNi ’in'? riB’o isni ‘ 
imn pnnn priN'i nnipb p'^y” po-nx na’io 
ny-inb -ay p ‘7 Nib'’ ’33 3 ^ rv p'jBB’n nobi 7 
’n(i)'?B’3 p3nn3N n3y i[i3]n .* mn* pn"? 3n’T « 

■ry ip'?Di : riynx rr ’ino'? y3i3 B’Tps pn* 9 
[’33] 3‘? n’ i'73B'i nynx n’ itni '?n3 

;nin’ pnb 3 n’T ny-ix"? bv'o x"?! bx^B”' 

' fol. 40. 

nsjm n3D3 [pi ; njiVop’ Kin h 3 ny3[s33] 
nn[nc] 13313 ’k : [ri’ci n]3033 vby non ’[k 3<’ 
bi]K3 t<in '7’D[p] n’yo '?Dp’ [Sop] n’Oi niK3 
[tlDy3 f]Ki : H3 ny3S33 n^iDp n’ '?Dp* [hoik 22 
k'?i [no ^o v' 7 y] noi ik nom 13313 k'?i 
’ tn 'nbm [13 n]io’i [3K '733 ik i n3033 23 
■ ’y3[o] K '71 ’nV 3131 ab Kini n’Oi rVy Vski 

! [nr]KE?’3 


^ The ' is written over. 
^ So MS., apparently. 


2 So MS. 
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NUMBERS XXXI. 42— XXXH. i. 


ipfli no3 nans ntyh'M'? mn* moiN D33 n* 

: ntya n* mn* 

4= nnaj 'p rmu a'^ai '?Nny’ aa nabfloi 
_ 43 pKo n"?!! njy p na'^s mni : n’'?rn 

! pMD tram nyacyi »i' 7 n pn' 7 m 

44, 45 '!'?!< rnbn fnam : vn‘7ni nnty pnm 

46, 47 awi ! f\' 7 t< 3oy nnty tPiNT tysn : pNa lyam 
* nn’i^an p in inx n’ 'jNitp* aa nabsa ntya 
nai ’NrV'7 pn’ ana nnana ]ai ntyite pi 
! nca n* mn> ipsn naa mn’ ptfa maa 

48 »3ai Vn ’aVn'?! naa’na nt?a tV laipi 

49 iao 3 Tiav ne^a'? riaxi : nnixa aan reshtt 
aia iK^ynx k*?! ai’ai nanp naa didd n» 

50 fxa ypB^Ni laa mn* pip rr aipji ! naa 
nn'jDa'? nsDi iiau npay I’n n^iavp [a]m 

•34.b. 54 iTvbxi HB^a aon* ; mn* Bmp'? ana'a: by 

53 mm ! laiy ina b^ pm'aa nam n* mna 
ejVx iDV nncy mm'a lanxi nmaixi nam 
mbai ma'7N aan mVa 'api ptpam pxa van 
53, 54 aon : n"? naa ira n‘?’n naa ; nmxa aan 
mabx aan m'aa nam n* nana ntybxi ntya 
'?xnty aa'7 pan nyia ‘jnxb nn> in’xi nmxoi 

:mm Bmp'? 

xxxii. I ma'aabi na aa*?! pixn aa'a mn 'ao ’papi 

* After JD on marg. , , . p3. 

* The n is written over. 

* Before pop on marg. . X i>n3 , , . 
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NUMBERS XXXI. 25-41. 

D13D n* 3D !“ID'd'7 mn* 'IDNI 15, j 6 

ity'7}{i nrw nnonaai rraty aoNO 

nanDO rr absm ; nneoa nmx ron3 >7 
; nntyjD Vo pm ipsn naip ’thn pa 

ipon naip naa mVo mn’'? oao O’nni as 
foi ntt’JN 10 pNO t?on p mi mn n'?’n'? 
pna'?so ! nnona ‘?ao niy p n’ton f0i n’nn a9 
pi ! mn> moiN n* nina nry'?t<'? pm fiaon 3» 
“nn’ii’on fo thn nn aon '?Nny* *ja na*?!) 

•aao my pi n’lon foi n’mn pi ntyiN pi 
ptro moo ’ 1 D 3 ’Nv'7'7 fin* fnni nnona 
nin’ npsn noa nana -ity'?Ni ntro nayi : mn* j- 
oy itan nnta nnio naoxo nin[i] ; niyo rr 3« 
n[tyoni] ff'iN pyatpi 71*7x1 pxo my (pay) [n*?’n] 
nn pnom : t)'?x pyan pnn pnini* :D’s'?x 33’,34 
*o’an K*?! n’tya fo tyaxn lysai : fi’ax pntyi 35 
mini : 7 i*?x f’n'ani pnn tpsa '?a nan aatro 36 
fixD n* 7 n fyn pao n'?’na ’ (’)psxa p*?in nnabs 
: fiNO tyoni pa'ax nyatyi 7 )'?x pn'?ni f)'?xn 
ntron fixo nty nay p mn’*? noao nini 37 
nin’*? fioaoi 7 i*?x pn*?ni nnty pnini .* pyaon 38 
fixo tyom ei*?x pn'?n pnom .’.pyatyi pnn 39 
noy nnty lyaxn lyaai tpniyi nn mn’*? poaov^o 
niyo an’i .* cysa pn*?m pnn nin’*? poaoi fi'ax 41 

* Before ")DN1 on marg. an illegible gloas. 

’ The n is written over. 

* } has apparently been erased after \ 
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NUMBERS XXXI. 17-24. 


fol. 38. b, 


iDoo'? ovba b’7003 ’jaS nn fiN rC^)^ 

n2^:33 nnfluo mm mys '?'7 d» by mno ipty 
■7 no 3 rn nriN bsi nbfltDD iD“t ba ibcjp noi : mm 

18 Nbi n'tyn nbSD boi : ibop -on aDtyob laa 

19 "Qb pab nty pnxi ' : pab wn laT aaiyo loan 
aapT bai tysi bopn ba pnv nyaty nnne^DD 
nityaty novai nNn'bn nova pnbnon b’opa 

« bai ityo iNO bai tnab bai : pari’acri pnx 
:pnb(n)Dn D(V’p)f '’3'' 
at nb'n naab ion rona mybxb nsyo noNi 
!mm npan [n]nrnn nmn m nanpb ibyi 
aa nbmfl nn nsyni [n’Ji nsoa m nam n* pa 
n bbyn bboo ba* : niNax [nn] mo’Dp nn 
ma *oa pa »ami rrnaa pnayn mua 
! moa pnayn nmaa. bby t^bn bai nbno’ 
M nnai panm nxyaiy nova pa’ypn pyim 

! nnntyob pbyn 

nanpb ibyn nb’n ’laab nana ntybN ’-idni 
pa ! niyo n* mm npan nmnn m*ta m 
rri nbnifl n*i ne?na n*i nsoa rvi nam n* 
nmaa bbyn bboo ba ! niNaN rmi mo’Dp 
bai nbno’ ma ’oa pa ’ami miaa- pnayn 
pa’ypn pymi : moa pnayn miaa bby Kbt 
! nn’nyob pby’n *inai iianni nxy’ao’ nova 


' So MS. apparently. 

* The words from here to verse 25 are not in the Hebrew. 
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NUMBERS XXXI. 3 - 16 . 

noy ts'«nn -inai ’Nino oy fo '7Nity> 
pxi p330 i 2 *t na’ 0‘7 nov Dy ruyo 'j'joi ^ 

: fnna nin’ nop3 friD*? pno by pnn nV’n'? 
•jNity* ’aacy b:>b riDicy'? eibx noatyb ^ 
')'?« 'jtriiy’ ’sVnd ti[do]ni ; nb'nb fin'?tyn 5 
pn* n' 7 K^i : Vn ’y?No f\ba loynn ‘ 

na D[nys nn] pn* rtynb nDaty*? nc'o 
nynn mvsm niynp [pnoi] nb’n'j mna uy^N 
n* mn’ npAt noa pio by iVnnNi : nTa 7 
Sy 1*70? fno 'a'jD m : lai b:> ibapi niyo e 
nn ny nn mv n’[i] Dpi m ik d’ pn’'?Dp 
ibap [nya] ia oyba m pio *a'70 nniyon yn 
np ino ‘jNity’ pa latyv : aina » 

Va m pnppp ba m pnona b:i np 'pnbSD 
•ja np pnnmoa pNnnp ba np nta p'?’n «> 
nn’Nin ' 7 a n* laojNi : noa npiN pn[ii’a] n 
p*'7 in»Ni ! nnanaai na^jNa nasoo ' 7 a np ■« 
bNPty* pa ntyia ba Tbi nna ity^N t' 71 ntro 
nnniyD '7 nn’Nin np naNOD np n*aty n< 

: inn* tir Vyi asio nypaV 
nntyia *'n’m ' 7 ai njna ity^Ni ntya pop 13 
’p(D’n)p '7y nc^D mi : nnntyoD ia '7 pponb »4 
S’n 10 *inni nnino Pan n’o'7N pai nb’n >5 
; nnapj *7a pn’Nin noV nc^o pn '7 losi ! naip «« 

’ After pn^BD on marg. . , IJB ^yi. 

“ After 'n'D3 on marg. . , 3D^tt. 

There i8 a line over O' in '3D'no. * So MS. 


fol. 38. 
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77 NUMBERS XXX. 6— XXXI. 2. 

« fNi : poip» ntfsi by mDni nnoNi nmi 
«—im3 '?D nvotro Dva nrv nuN v]aD 
nbo’ nin’i paip’ s'? hb^dj by mDni nnoMi 

7 "ixiV ’nn »in ini : nrv niaN vas ibn n'? 
by niDNT 'nmasiDD b’iis ’n [n’lbv nmn 

8 n"? pnc^'i nvDtrD Dvi maa yotP'i : ne^sj 
."IB'S]! by n~)Dtn ,— inoNi nmj Vp paip’i 

9 '?D]3*i nn’ V33 ni33 yaiy ovn dni : fhmp’ 
[n]-iDST 'nni3N3D b’iis ’n n’byn n’ni [n* 

! n*? n' 7 D’ mn’i ntrsi by 

■o [n]B >33 by niDNi "73 n[p 3 B^o]i • nboiN *nn 

II niDN [’n] nnj maa 'n’3N fNi :n’'7y Dip’ 

13 pnB’(’i) [n*i3,i] yoB?i : nyiaB’a nos: by noN 

. n’lDN '?3i n’ni bD iioip’i* nn’ V33 i'?'? n"? 

13 lin’ '703’ '71D3 INI ! poip’ ni 73 j by moNn 
n’nj '7 nni3N2D piDD ‘?3 nyOB’O DV3 ni 33 
n'7D’ [nin’i] p'7B3 nt33 poip’ N *7 nB’W *)DN'71 

14 rsi n[D]N'730'7 1 DN nvi3B’ "731 mj *73 ! n '7 

15 pnB-’’ pnB?o INI : ^*703’ m33i njO’P’ ni33 
n’ ’N n’TU ’73 n’ d’P’i dv'7 dvd ni33 n '7 
n '7 pnB^ n'7n pn’ D’p[n] n’'?yn n’iDN '73 

16 nyoB’o m 3 pn’ " 703 ’ '7103 ini ; [nyojB’o dv3 

17 n’ nin’ npsn ri’TU I’'7N :n3iy m’ '73p’i 
nmN’313 nnn3'7 3 n I’31 nnnN"7 333 i’3 nB’O 

:ni3N n’33 

, 3 ’73 nopi Dpj ! ID’O'7 nB'O DV nin’ '7‘701 


‘ So MS. 


NUMBERS XXIX. 30 — XXX. 5 . 76 

pDTODi ! iDy nyaiN nitr pmoN 30 
.*fn 3 iii’joi nnnoN '71 nnDi'? nnsb jinoion 
mnn nby jo "o'? m'7D'7 in pty I’ssi 31 

.* noiDii nnmoi 

I’lnoN pm pan nvnty pis nxyoty novn 3> 
pnoiDJi pnmoi ! yobte noy nyaix nity >12 33 
■VSS 1 ! pi 3 p 3 ’ 3 D 3 mnDKVi nnsn*? nns*? 34 
nnmoi mnn n'?y p in'? mbo'? nn pty 

{ n» 3 iDJ[i] 

fy'?[3 bD] pa"? »nn n(nxy) nxyon nov3[i] 35 
nn i3*i[p n'jy] pinpm nnayn t's'? mny ,6 
mie ’33 i*n[naN nn] nan nn ns mn’*? mnn 
mpn'? nns"? pn’Dion pnnjai* :pa'?cy myaiy 37 f„i.„. 
[n]i'7D'? nn pry n’DXi : pna pj’jaa ‘ rn’naNV 38 
j’hiN ! maiwi nnnjai nn*nn nby p na*? 39 
paninm pa’nnja nab panyiaa mn’V pnayn 
nam .* ]i 3 ’abiybi pa’aaibi i[iann]:abi panbyb xxx. i 
: ntra n» mm npsn baa bs<nty’ ’3ab ntya 
bNntp* ’lab maaty ’lysn oy ntya bbai » 
nm [in] naa : mn* npan nbbaa n ’na’ab 3 
by noN' no’ab nyiaa* yantrn in mmb nna 
jnay* rnasa ps*n baa vba ’nty* >jb rntyaa 
maN n*aa noN no’ni mn’b nni nnn [p] nnNi 4 
rn’noNi rn’nna rn* rmaN yaty’i : rnnvana 5 
ba "pap’! maN nb *[p]nc'’i nB^sa by rnnoNn 

‘ So MS. ’ After lo'o^ on marg. . 31' 35S7D). 

“ ' is written over. * So MS. 


75 NUMBERS XXIX. 15-29. 

• « 

*iDy nn'7n'7 in is'? pnoy nn'^n ntyoi D’Di 
•5 iiDvi : nnDi pm*? in isi'? piioy pim nns 

16 i»£3jfi } nnnoN loy nyaiN"? in inaN*? noy 
[nn]TODi ni’in n' 7 y fo lab in pry 

: noDji 

17 pi3i [ilDynnTnn »33 pis na'jn novsi 

•8 pnmDi ! pabty '[ijoysiK n:ty ’ 3 s pinoN pm 
: pis fU’JDs ’inDK*?! nnsi*? [ijns*? pnoDJi 
>9 [nnn] 3 Di mnn p laV mVoV in pry [i*]sxi 

! nODJI 

70 pm [pi]si loy in pis riNn’'7n novn 
21 pnmDi :pD' 7 ty [i]Dy nysiN njty pinoN 
W.36.I). pj’jos mnDN ‘71 nnsi'? .ins’?* [flm'SDJi 
77 mm n'?y p is'? m'?D '7 in pty I’sxi : pis 

jrpsiDji nnraoi 

S3 pinoK pm pisi moy pis nNy*si dvsi 
24 pnoiDji pnmm : pn*?^ loy nysiN niiy ’is 
75 1’svi i pis pi’ios n’inDN '71 rrisi'? n’ls"? 
nnmoi rii’in rhy p is*? m*?D'? in pty 

: n’SiDii 

,6 piriDN pm pisi nytrn pis nttty’on dvsi 

27 pn’siDii pnmoi :po'?ty loy nysiK nity ’is 

28 TSii t pis pi’iDs ri’inoK'ii ri’isi'? n’ls'? 
rinnioi ni’in nhy p is"? m'?D'? in pry 

,1’SiDil 

29 pm f’lsi. n’iom pis' nKn’nty novsi 

■ So MS. 

L 2 


Digitized by Google 


74 


NUMBERS XXVIII. 31— XXIX. 14. 

nby to “o'? ; t'i3’'7y rmbDO*? m'jo'? in u 
! finoDJi ti^*? pn* po'7tJ^ pioyn nnmoi rrvin 
M’ ti>ip po’t nni''? ino nNV’OB? nmai 
nvoB'N Di[’] piavn k"? htiv tvVs bo tia"? 

IS pm''? mini nn['?] nVy inayni : tis*? ’P’ > 
PV3B^ 03 f’lnoN i[n] 131 m pnn i3 
np'jn PB?D3 riD’D3 n^o finP^oM ; t’o'?2' 3 
iiD[y] noyi .* loib t’PiDV vr'i "'s'? 4 

in t’[fv] I’Svn irripoN nv 3 K ^'7 in ipon*? 5 
nni’ n'7[y p] 13 '? : po’'7y nn^Do'? ni'jo'? 6 
to’io n’3Dji n[nmoi] ni’in nVyi nnrooi 
nni'V niDy3v : mn’'? t^np ■“iinn n’l*? 7 m 
ti(oy3'7)ni tip*? M’ ‘tyip poi inn nxynty 
l’i 3 ipni .‘fiisyn k*? ni’3y Voi fisnK^si rr a 
in 131 in imn 13 ns mm nn mn*'? n’?y 
tinrooi ! p3'j »m t’o'jty ny3ty nity 03 pinoN » 
I’lni ns'? pnoy nn':;fn ntyo3 riD*D3 nbo 
ny3ty'? in inoKb iioy noyi : in iDib pnoy i<> 
mbo to 13'? m'?D'7 in pty I'sxi : nnnoN n 
:n’3DM nnrooi ninn n'?yi n’m'?D 
lion ’tnn nxyncy nm*'? ov loy nne^on3i 
liamni pi3yn n"? nioy ty'?s '?3 to"?. ’n» c^ip 
.nn i3ip n'?y psipni : pov nyot? mm'? an n 
pin pi3i loy nSn pnn 03 pis mn»‘? mm 
n'?D immoi : po*?^ iDy3iN nicr 03 pinoN h 


* After snp ou marg. [n 3 ']T iri 3 D. 

* After pnn on marg. . , n. 


73 NUMBERS XXVIII. 14-30. 

>4 pnooii : mn’’? pnp myn nn in inaN'? 
laihi ni’N mn'jni in is"? inn ni’N m:i'70 
nni* nhy ni non in ihon'? hi’n myiaii 
'5 m'?D'7 in I’ty ">’svi J nnty ’ni’*? nmnina 
: pnoon piivn* ni’in rhy oy mn’'? 

16 nofl nni’’? dv idv nyaiNn nNOip nmo 

17 in pn nni*'? dv idv nntyonn : mn’'? 

18 po’t riNDip nova ni’iO’n I’os 

19 laip iiaipm ; piavn n"? ni’av tvVfl ba enp 
■ nyae^i m nan pin piin oa pio mn’*? n'iy 
JO nbo pnmoi : pa*? pn* -pobty nity oa pinoN 

piioy pirn ifl'i I'noy nn'jn ntroa no'oa 
„ nyatrS in inoN'? nov non : [pi]ayn lai'? 
jj : [pa’"?!^ n]n'?Do'7 mSD*? in ]iy I’svi .* [n’]inoN 
ibi.js.b. J3 n» piayn* [njinn n’jy'ji nisx n'?y p la"? . 
J4 on"? n’ov nyaty piavn dvV pbto sp'jN 
piayn’ ni’in dv nin’'? mm nn*? pip 
75 ba iia*? M’ trip poi nNV’aty novai : pmaon 

! piavn tib ni’ay pVD 
j 6 mm'? nnin nmo pamaipNa nniaa 'Dva 
N*? ni’av "ia paV 'n> tyip iion pa’viatya 
J7 pifi mn*'? mm nn pip n'jy paipm : piavn 
nya ty mtr on pinon in lam pm I'lin oa 
j 8 nroa no’Da n'?D pnraoi .• paV tin’ po'jty 
!in laiV piiDv pim in is'? piiDv nnbn 
49, 30 1’sxi : n’lnoN nyasy'? m inoN'? ncy noyi 

‘ Before DV3 on marg. DK ♦ . , . 

L 


Digitized byGoogie 
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NUMBERS XXVII. 23— XXVIII. 13. 

vSy n* lom : nrms onipbi ninD >3 
n*? noNi ' : nc^o nsn mn’ 'j'joi no3 mpfii 
f3 f'bNn no'^a fnn'? mn* ^ 1 J^ n’ *tn tj'v 
n"? non nay nnsn nnNia‘?o "jaV nm’ nay* 

.• paV nuon Nin pan^N mn* i'?n pnio bmn 
oa rr npo i no’o'? ntro oy mn’ bboi «™'- 
H’n fanpV ’on*? *nnp n* pnS no’m 'jNnty’ 
n pnV no’m ! r[:at]a ’V nanpob pnon ’myn 3 
t’obiy mtr ’la pnnoN mn*'? panpm njanp 
nayn ,— nn nnnoN n* sn’nn n'?y Dv'? pnn 4 
.•n’tyon ’ya nayn nyin mnoN rri msya 
myian ntroa D’D[a] nnjo'? nh’D nnND nioyi 5 
mnn n’n*? ’J’D moa mnay nnn nby : ni*N « 
nn] nnoN*? nyx niyian raon :nin[’'7] ]anp r 
[nnnoN] rri mn’'? onn ’Stfo ’SO’ ruynp[a « 
’maoiai nnax nnjoa* n’tron ’3’a nayn m’jn '<"■« 
rnnaity Dvai ;mn’'? mnn n’n pnp nayn 9 
■ m'?D pmoy pnm r’o'?ty noty ’ja pnnoN pnn 
rnawa naiiy n'?y .* vaon ntyoa D’oa nmo*? ■” 

: fin’aoji nn’nn n'?y by 

<32 I’ns ^mn’'? rn'?y panpn pa’nn’ ’tyNnai ■« 
nyaty mjjy ’la pnnoN nn nam j’nn pmn 
niyoa D’oa nn:o n'?D pmoy nn‘?m : po'?cy ■’ 
ntyoa D’oa mn:o n'?D pmoy I’nni nn na*? 
ntyoa o’oa nnjo n'?D moy nioyi ;nn nan"? -s 


* These two verses are in Dent. iii. 21 , 22 . 

* Apparently altered from P3D331. 

® After on marg. , . , Nh.. 


71 


NUMBERS XXVIl. 9-22. 


n’V "Qi nio’ fK triN lo’o'? ‘ 7 ' 7 on ’jkib'* ’ji 
9 ma n*? rv'? fKi .* nfrab nnAba n* pjnm ri'? 

D’nN nV n’‘7 jni .•vnx'? rv pinm 

>i pnN n’"? fNi noN ’hn'? rrmhijj n’ pjnm 
n"? anpT m’ov'? nnah'S rr panm vaN"? 
fn m't.i'? Vnic^’ ♦n'? ’n[n]i nrv m”i mi3o 

intro n’ mn’ npat noo 
>2 ’Kiay "nD*? po. no’o'? ntro dr mn* '?' 70 i 
: ‘7Nicr* ooV on* [’]3nn nyiN rv nm fnn 
■3 no 3 nnN f)N pov hy [trD]nm nn[’] nnm 
11 nmo3 no’o n* pn’non : nime pn^ [trj]3nt<n 
piN fin’vv'? n’oo ’nirnpo'? nntroo nuiino jv 
>5 mn' DR ncro S'joi : fv nno trip mjna’n ’o 
* 16 moo bjb rrnm pn'jN mn* Tps* : no’o'? 

„ pn’omp'? ^Rm pH’Diip"? pan ! nntrjo by na.i 
[njRO] m,T no’jD >nn n*?! pjbRR’m [pip]am 

: *R“i pS n’Vn 

18 pj no Rtrm' n* p*? non ntro*? mn* ‘noNi* 

19 D’pni : v* 7 R pnN n* poDm ni nmm [maa] 
rtniRD '?3 Dnip*?! n:nD hr' 7N omp"? nn* 

!o b’nn vVr nme^ fo fnm .* fin'j’R’? nn* npsni 

*)Tr'7k Dmpbi ! bsner *n ntrio "jd pRotr* 

mn* DTip'7 n*n*(nj) bnj n"? ‘ 7 itr*i Dip* mno 
*10 “joi r<in Vr** mo*o bRi ps* mo*o by 
22 ipan noa ncro naRi .* nntRD '?ai noR 'jNntR* 
itR'jK DiipS no’pxi Rtrin* n* nam nn* mn*' 

‘ Before noxi on marg. C|i2’j»i5 C]p , . 


i, 


Digitized by Google 


NUMBERS XXVI. 6o— XXVII. «. 70 

Nin'aN n’t ni n» pn^'? n'j'DNi ! fihnx fno 
xinoNi 21J n*oi ! lorvK n*i iiyVN n* 

pn’3’30 nm : mn’ Diip'? a^N fimnpNi 62 

(njbn Vy'?! m> lao ipt ei'?N piDyi nn'?n 
fi"? 3’n’ ab (r-i)’?n '?N*ity’ »n m uonn 

! 'jNity' ’J 3 . 1.13 nahifl 

rr Mai nin^ ity^Ni na'o 'no pVN «j 
tss*? ! in*T p-i’ by onid nypoo bNiiy’ «4 

'n IT im nino pnNi nsro 'I’jod syjx mn 
mo pn'? mn* noN (n)'?n. : 'I'D nmoo bNio” «s 
n'?N 10.1 pn:o nmn(N) n"?! monoo pmo* 

1 fo no ye*in'i ms’ no o '70 fx 
no ny'?j no nsn no nns'?v mo *onpi xxvn 
P' 7 [ni] fjDT no nno fno*? ntyjo no n’ 0 [o] 
:nxnm [no'?o] n'^on nyii nSno nnn nnoty 
Dmpbi mno [ntybx] omp'^i ntyo ompb 'opi 3 
inD’o"? nyio bnK nnno [.-intyjo] '701 n’n’Di 
nntyjo loo mn s'? mm nnonoo n*o pioN* 3 “ 
n*o n[’]ono i'?n nnp (nty) 30 o mn’ by iivsi 
{ms aa* nvon* no"? : n*? mn xb pm f jion 4 
no*?!} mno u*? on no nb n’"? I'^n mno lobo 
amp*? pyn n* ma>o onpm jpioN 'hn 1005 

■ : min’ 

■ mo n*3a^ : no’o*? ntya ay mn* h’boi «, 7 
100 no'?fi mno pn*? jnn f[no] f‘7'700 nnsbx 
' ayi pnV pmox mbs n* noym pmoN ’nx « ■ 

’ After ri33 on niarg. . ^>r»' nc*B3. 


69 


NUMBERS XXVI. 42-59. 

43 ’NDrnB^ ‘p3 Dnitr"? pnois*? it *32 

43 im’j’joi ’Nonw ’113 '73 : pn’ji3'? p *P3 

J PNO V3*>N1 il'?N pnc^i nviiN 

44 p3 nw"? »NOO’ p3 roo’"? pn’:-i3'? iipn ’J3 

45 ’Nnnn p 3 “lanV .* 'nyn p 3 nynn'? »nie>’ 

46 ; mty ncPN ma Dt?i : p3 'jKObn'? 

47 n'jN ptt'Dm nn'jn prw’jo'? "tm ’la ’P3 p'7N 

.'pND ynm 

48 ’>n'7{<nv’ p3 ' 7 Kvn ’'7 pn' 3 - 13‘7 ’“jnsj ’33 

49 p3 Di'ja’'? ’mx’ p3 ix’*? ; ’njui p3 ’JuS 

50 ntron pD’3’301 pn’313'? ’'jnSJ ’P3 p'7N i’NOl'jty 

51 *33 ’3’3D ! PNO V33X1 e)‘?N py31K1 

: pn^rn pxo V3S’i f|'?N'r pro njff 
5 h 53 -i‘?Bnn p^N*? : i. 3 ’o '7 mro Dv mn* '?'70i 
54 nn-i*?!) ’ 3 DD [’j.-no'? .* potr p 303 n 3'?33 nnx 
3 n’n’ V3’30 os'? t?3t< [n]n 3'?3 nytn miytbi 
33.b, 55 nnac?"? * win rr iVs* D33 [p3] ! nn3'7fl 

56 ibQ' nr33 30’D by t pj'rsn pnn3N ’03cy 

.’Wt'? ’31D P3 nn3'?S 

57 ’N 31 tri 3 p 3 ptpnjhi pn’ 3 ' 13 '? ’N 1*'7 * 3 ’ 3 D ’p' 7 N 3 

58 ’3p3 pSx 1 ’nvio p3 ’-no*? ’Nnnp p3 nnpS 

P31 ’n'jno fl31 ’N3n3n p31 ’H33V P3 ’iS ’33 

59 DC 71 rDnoy n’ 7'?in nnpi ’nsfiD p3i ’nmp 

■ ’i’?'? nn’ (m’)VT ’i"? m 3 n 33 i’ onoy nn» 

D’i na'D n’i pnN n’ Dnoy*? mb’i D’3XD3 


’ After p3 on raarg. , , }'D'rn. 
® Before p on marg. 


* So MS. 


NUMBERS XXVI. 24-41. 68 

p3 inot?'? 'HNnirV no ! ’HNIS pD h 

nyiiN pn’yjo*? ’Jid r' 7 N : ’HNjriDty >5 

! pND nVm ri^N prttyi 

p 3 pSk*? ’ktid p 3 tid '7 pHunb*? pbat ua j 6 
pbat U 13 pbN : 'nbsbn* pa bNbn’b ’njiVk >? 

:pNO tynm pru? pn’j’JDb 
ntyjo *n : cnONi nno tinonab fior ' *n »8, 19 
]iD nyba n’ ibin Taoi *nioo pa “I’aDb 
pbnb ’Nitn pa itynN ^y'7a ’n pbK : ’Niyba 3° 
pa oaK^i ’nbNTityN pa bKintyxi t ’Npbn pa 31 
•• ’Nisn pa lem ’NyTot? pa yi'etyi : ’KDac^ 31 
pa IN nbN pn nb mn Nb isn 12 insbp 33 
j nvnm nabo nban nyji nbno nnsbv nn on 
yae^i ^i^n piyom pin fin’yjo'? nno »jna r^N 34 

: pNo 

’nbniiy pa nbmty'? pn’jiab onsN *ja ’ pbNi 33 
'ja pbN : 'onn pa cann'? »N"iaa pa naab 3« 
onflN ’oa oia pbN : »Nny pa pyb nbmty 37 
*oa pbN pNO trom pribm pm pryjODb 

.• pHUiab «1DV 

b’atyNb 'NyVa pa yba*? prvjnab o'ooa *ja». 38 m. 
pa Deityb : ’NOi’n pa dth'? *nVaiyN pa 39 
»yT)N pa TiNb ! ’NCflin pa Dsinb 'ndsw 40 
pHuiab D’O’ja oa pbN ; *N3oyj pa pyjb 41 

: PND riB'i n^N D’yaiNi ne^on pnDDm 


* Before '33 on marg. , , , . 

* Before }'i»N3 on marg. an illegible gloss. 
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fol.j3>b 


* NUMBERS XXVI. 6-23. 

» 

i, 7 f’bs p 3 ’D~iDb ’NJrivn p 3 fiivn*? 

f\bn pyinNi nn'jn pn’j>:o nm ’njiint 

! fnbm pNo yitt'i 

i, 9 fm ' '?Nio: r<i ‘?3 ’:a 

1TDK1 nnti’jo ':*Dt Di’aNi fm Nin oi'aNi 
*7^ finnofo mp nii'jaa pnx r-iz>c by 

10 nyiN fin* ny'?ai nos n* nyns nnnsi ; nin* 

pcyon n*i mp n* Va’aa nntyja moi 

11 :in*o k"? mp *iai .•pny'? nm na.i pnNoi 
II ’k'iio) pa ‘7Nioj‘7 ’Nnvssy pab pvoty >ja 

13 pa '7iNsy'7 *Nmt pa nnt'? :“’Nya* pa ’pa*'? 
M f\ba pnoyi pm 'NJiyoc? *ina p'?N : ’n^inb* 

! pnNoi 

15 pia ’an'? ’njisv pa fiss*? fin’ina"? na *3a 

16 ’7v'? *K3w pia ’ars'? : ’xaiiy pa *aiB^'? ’san 

17 pa *'7i"i{<'7 *{<nn{< pia ’iiin'? : *Nny pa 

18 pi'?K pyaaN ’pn’ao'? aa *jaa p'?N P*'?Nn{< 

! fiNO lyom 

19 ! fyaa yas<a piNi ay n*oi fjiNi ay nain* *ja 
30 *3{<'?’ty pa ra'rty'? [fi]n*aaa '7 min* *aa nm 
■ II *ja nm .* *Nnat pa nat"?* [*]Nvas pa fas'? 

:*n'?s<ion pa '7Nion'? ’Kaiavn faa fiavn*? pas 
II ')'?{< pyatyi rane? iin’j’ao'? raain* *aaa p*?}* 

: fiNo tyom 

13 nKis*? *Ny'?in faa y'?in'? fin’aaa'? aacycy* *ja 

* After ^tOD3 on marg. ,n n3^D 
I So MS. 


K 2 


NUMBERS XXV. lo— XXVI. 5. 66 

itvbN 13 Dra*D ! no'o'? ntt'o oy mn* ‘ bVoi 
03 by jo *non rv ntn runs pnN i3 
03 rr nDDDN nVi pmj3 ’njop m* nnop 3 
*m3 n* nb 3n* njttn noN pV : *nNjp3 '?inty* 
D'?yS nin3 “nn3 mn3 nvntVi n*? ’nm jobe^ 
Dtyi .’Vinty’ 03 by n'?Di hh'^nV opi mnn 
not nrvNjno Dv VDpn nV’Dp m33 

n(nn)i< oiri : ’noivdb^'? 3n rv3 n’Dj niSd *13 
riDiN trn nv m3 rv3t3 nn’Mjno nnV’CDp 

! fOn fn03 3N D'3 

’Nyio rv ip'yN .* no’D'? n&’o oy mn’ ’ 
pn’'?3n p3‘? pjN *ip*yN nbn :pn’ pbopm 
m3 ’3t3 V'jao '?yi my£3 bbao by p3'? i*?3n 
by nnsoD Dib (n)'?(Dpin) finnN fno n’D3 

nns’AO 'in3 mm .miys b‘70D 
pnx 13 3ty‘?N Dyi niyo oy mn* 

Vinty' *J3 ntyj 3 "jo di3 D n* i3D ! no’ob mnD 
p33 '73 pnn3N‘ n’ 3'7 VySi ® (rt)3B?’ pnoy i30 
finoy mn3' ntyhiNi nsyo '7‘70i ! bsnty’3 Vn 
pnoy 13D" : no’D*? m’-i* pm '?y 3«io nyp33 
■jinty' *331 ntyo n* mn* npsn no3 '^ybi f*3ty 
*331 Vine?* 3133 piNt : D*nsD ynx p ips3n 
: *nNl'?3 P3 ^«!1'7^'7 *ND13n p3 113n PINT 

* Before on marg. . . nijf3 N^n. * So MS. 

^ Before on marg. nopD .... * Altered into IP'Ptt. 

* Before P^l on marg. an illegible gloss. 

* Originally pjt?. 


lO, I 

13 

n 

14 

15 

16, 1 
18 

xxvi. 


3 

4 fol. 

5 
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65 NUMBERS XXIV. ij— XXV. 9 . 

T jp ns' 3 i ’itpoi T ino p’oy 

2^ nnainn (-nrK) p ^^^D rp *n’ p Nbn 

»3 (n) DB^O ’H’T p nVl 10N1 (n 30 ' 7 )B' p 3 D 31 
21 1 im (n:)02'?' ’nds in p pjpflNT "jn 

^3» mno rosin «ini n ay (n3)Da'7(’i) 
25 * 7 tN pVi riNi mnsb ntyi 'jtNi ovVa Dpi 

; nyniN'? 

XIV. I oy ‘nnnto'7 nay ncsi D’Diya bNity* iNni 

3 i'?aNi tn'n' 7 N 'nanV noyh 'pytt i mia nn 

3 '^ya'i 'jrnty* »no ’noaxNi : fn’n'jx'? naoi *iay 

4 ntyoS nin* “ioni : *7Nity’a nin* tan eipni "iiys 
ainn "iiys Vya'? nDDXtn nnaa n* ti'iopn ion 

5 “'aNn'? nc’D ioni : 'iNnya nin* ran pm 
sniys bya'a naDyNt vtyaN n’ •laa I'aap 'atrity* 

6 n* vnN T'a ®anpi nnx 'tNiiy* *aaa naa rtni 
■aNity’ *aa ntraa 'aa ’a’yVi ne-'a a'y'a nn’Nana 

toL3..b. 7 na DTO'fl ntni* tnyia 'antt mna paa paxi 
aoji nnty’aa ia*aa Dpi nana pnN na ntyVN 

8 laV rtN'aNnty’ nnaa nna *ayi : mtta nan 
mn nttVsniy* nnaa rv pnnn n* npni (nap) 
'aa *ay fa nno’aa nnvynNi nn*pn 'ay n(nn)N 

9 pnoyi ' nyaiN nns’aaa in’an mm .* 'arnty* 

! f)'aN 

* After nwato5> on marg. . , . nv * So MS. 

® A letter, probably 1, appears to have been erased at the end 
of noOVN. 

* The K is written over. 

K has apparently been erased before p. 
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NUMBERS XXIV. 10-21. 


64 


*ipm ! I’CN*?! f 0'i3 lonao lo 

1 *33 n’ eiptPi D y'73'7 pVa \xn 

. Nm n"? npyr 'an dn^d^ dv'jiV pba 'idni 
^' 7 *npn 1131 ! vbai nn'?n p T'"'^ n3i3 ■> 
to nin' nn’*73 ^«5^1 inpw ip’N mot< ims'? 
TnVir'i e)N r'sSi P'73'7 Dy'73 10N1 : ip'N » 
Ni'7D P '73 ’*7 fn* tK : iO’o'7 n' 7'70 ’T'7 nn'7t!?i u 
lO’D n* ni3VD'7 '713N ^*7 311 ’K HD3 nn*3 
’DV nil’ '7'70’1 ’3*70 ntr’3 ’K 13D 13V0‘7 111’ 
n73['7]ON1 IDM ’OV'7 '7tK UN 1131 : '7'70N ID’ 

: I’ov' 3PV3 10^*7 l(:)ll lOV 13V’l D’ 
*11373 ^113 037*73 tO’HD 10N1 l(3D'7)!?'tO *3031* *5 



lO’D 37Ct? tO’HO 

V37 (’ 11 ^ 0)1 ni33 tO’101 ■« 

nn» 

n(i3) ’tio 

r 

r '737 1371 (C33n)l 

1 

13 N'71 13’HN 

t 

IITI ’'731 *730 17 

3 p37’0 3313 * (n)l(N) 

3 

’Ip n'71 13373C7N 

n 

mo ’INS ’ViOi 

•7 

NltT’O D3t£7 DNpi 

n 

ni’ D 11 N ’I’l 

n 

B 7 ’33 '73 Dill 18 

Vn 

1337 ‘7N10”1 1 

’331 

io’37 nmv ’I’l 

impoio’riNi i3N(’i) 

3 

P37’0 (d'71£7’)i 19 

IONI 1(3D'7)C7 fO 3D31 

? 

*7037 1* Itm 70 


* lino ii’Nim 

? 

*7037 l’N13 11B7N1 

■ IONI l(:0'7)a7 fO 3D31 

1 

N3’p 1’ Itll a» 


\ Before niosi on marg. 3tt^nno . , . . 

* n^no is written over. 

* The n is written over. 

* After "t^ya on marg. . . 3 'y^n. 

* There is a line over 


foi. 31. 
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63 NUMBERS XXIII. 28— XXIV. 9. 


: fono »'? noibi D’n*7Kn mtna n"? piv 
^8 Dnp by (pn)oi nvs e^n'? Dv'?a n’ P'71 im 

: poe^’n . 

fnno 'nviB^ pri ’'7 »:ni p*7iS Dy '71 ioni 
P ‘71 nivi pin nviB^i ]ns ivib? pi *'? fin 
: nnno ‘7V nm lo pdki ovbi '7‘7m noi 
touiy !^311 o' 7 mn’ nitni 10 (n)'7n Dy '71 ntm* 
’‘n’(ityn:) pan'? fiti pri '??{< ’7Kity’ n* 

» vj’y rv Dy'71 (n)'7m ! VAX mnD'7 ntyi 
mn vix' 7 y nim vDity '7 (foa') '?xity’ rr ntm 

! D’n‘ 7 X 


} nyi "mi Dy ‘71 tO'[n]o 

4 nn* npi) nn-n : i(rn 

5 ipy* TJityo piD mo 

6 f ’i’X 7 v' 7 rai 

mirr D(onp foityoi 

7 (n) ’' 7 ^D PO (>' 7 )T 

n i'70 nxuo Dm 

8 D’lXOO milJNl ‘-JX 

vvn'7T f'(ia) ‘ f)’D’ 
1 '73’ 1’1^31 

9 n jo’P’ 10 mo 7 n 


*10X1 (n'7no ’ n'7ni) 
’iB*) 0 T nui | 0 ’(noi) 
1 rn ’'7A1 *730 

*7 X*I 0 ” ’l(’T 1 {y 0 l) 

*1 ™ ’(i)‘?(y) pjii 

] ’0 ’(i)Xy) Pfixi 
’ ID poi pynT’i 
n mi^o (’'7x)nm 
n b non n(ix*i 3 y)i 
D *u’ pn’o*ai 

n ’* 1 X 1 *io*r (’y)*D 


’ After nj.*3K^ OD marg. . . . N^. 

* So MS. apparently. 

® Before on raarg. nnicn poy' , . 

* The n is written over. 

® Apparently badly altered from 
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NUMBERS XXIII. 15-27. 


62 


n INI inn'iv by DoipnN 

’itri Dv'ja'? mn’ pyti 

f ■ (1DN)1 P'71 D ’'7 Itn 1 DN 1 

cvNp Nnn i>sni m*'? nriNi 
n b 1DN1 nay ixio aim 


P'71'7 1DN1 * 
nin foitN 
nasi * 7 ' 7 aa 
' 7 ' 7 aan 
nnn'iy by 


: mn’ bbo na P'71 


1 5 fol. 3»» 

16 


17 


* y am P '71 Dip 
1 ni’i '7N mx n'7 
my tv**?! naN ^«!^nn 
‘(nniDJ) mima '7 KH 
ipy’i nny n'7inDN n'? 
may mn'iN mim b 
D’lvaa pipsNn *-?n 
ipy’i tym n'? (m)'7n 
ipy’*? naNP’ pti 

ca(i)p’ n’(i'?i) (n)ay fn 
DID’ ny (iity)’ 

n 


naNi (n'lna. n'lm) 
mss ^mi ’ino n’SN >» 
(’ n)in’i tyiN mi 

D ’Npa n'?i '7'7aa 20 

I n ntn n'?i tiin ^ 

Nity’i nymn n’tn N'71 
n 1 n’i'73 (niN*)S)Ni « 
n *7 n.an (nnsyi) 

•7 N1E7’1 DDp n'71 

'7 N '7ys na '7NKy’'7i m 
1 mn(n’) n’nNii 

IN’ f’'7Dp am '7DP 


niD'7n N*? dn(i'7) «in Dy' 71'7 P '71 naNi >5 
N'7n p'71'7 naNi Dy '71 njyi : niimn n* 7 iini 26 
nn’ D’n'7Nn '7'7a’n '7'7aa Si na’aS nay " nSSa 
nnNS *|innN ’i nnN DvSiS pSi naNi ! myN a? 


* So MS. * After yocn on marg. . 3D DD3 nOB^. 

* The n ie written over. * So MS. 

® After on marg. . . , riDB^. 

* There is a trace of n after 
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NUMBERS XXIII. 4-14. 


b'joNi '310’?'? D’nSN f.rnt’ ’in'? inxi ^nn'3y 

4 iNhio yptyxi : Dtybo VtNi i*? nni ’inn* no 
rmo nmio nyotr rv nhi ioni ovba n* D’h^n 

5 'y'joo nin’ in'?o ’itri !^3^oo non is npDNi 

6 *uni : 'jbon f(no)i p'?a t"? itn idni Dy*?! osi 

; 0N10 03*1 '731 Nin nnnVy by ONp nhi m’"? 

7 ibo P'73 0(133) DINO 1DN1 (n'7nD n‘7Dl)' 

nnNi 3p3?''7 din'? nnN *n30 »in 3D p 3N1 o 

8 noi "7N nON'? N*?! Dl'?N HO : '7Nlty’'7 t)13D 

9 piiD B?n p (n)"?! : nin’ ^30 >{'7i ei3DN 
’icy* viin'7 ’noy p n3y3iyN fo*?.! foi n3’tnN 


! nni3 (’n’)Nin 

Dy'73'7 P'73 "10N1 
nni3i ’331 DN'70'7 
1 ONI n3yi 
n'?'7Do'7 inoN nn’ 
f iiy ihn'? ’oy 
’tnn niDD pi3iy 
f ono ’'7 noi*?! 

D ’SX 

n y3ty n33i 
'?y 1311 Ifl pDNI 


*0 \^:d apv’ 

i3y [’30] fb : 

’I’m py3B’o f(’)mD ’trs? 

II t 

'7 ni3y no 

1 

’13 n3i3 Nm 

I. ’033 nin’ ’itP’i *n’ (n)'?n 

13 ’3 nnN 

P '73 in'? 10N1 

f 

on (0 n3''?nn 

♦ 

tnn n' 7 n '731 

*4 i 

pn'? ni3ii 

n 

n’3D B”!*? 

r 

’H310 

n 

n3io 


* Before on marg. I'hndk ... * So MS. 

* n is written over, as a correction of 1. 

* Before on marg. pn'y .... ® H' is written over. 


NUMBERS XXII. 32— XXIII. 3. 60 

n’ rvyo no by mn’ in'?o n*? ioni n’SK*? 

' i(n)mtyy'7 nps: ’ojn nh nnhin p njnx 
noDi njnx *ntm : ’'joip'? lynx nB?(’)o (n)'?n 33 
'ompVo nmoD p'?an nn'?n p ’ot'P'jo 
1DN1 ! n’Nin nnn nbop in* no (n)' 7 n 34 
(n)Vn noon xb (n)'?n n’on mn’ n^VoS oyba 
']{'yy )2 tryo p nymNo ’“’Joit^ dn*p nnx 

j’S mtn 

’n’noj ay bfN Dy'71'7 mn’ in'jo ioni 35 
I n‘7'700'7 non nn’ loy '^Sont n'jVoo m pirn 
’n« (n)'?n p'?a yon p*?! ’Jon oy oyba '?tNi 36 
Dinn "^yn onto n’lpS mio’t'? psM oy'ya 
N'?n Dy'70'7 P '70 TONI .* noinn lOD’Non ijin 37 
n’HN NS*? no'? i*? pyro'? it*? nn'?r m'?o> 

P'70'7 Dy'70 10 N 1 ! nnmpo ' 701 N N*? [pio’jxn ’n’*? 38 
oyno '?'700 '?(io)n ■‘' 70 (on) no nm'? n’n« Nn 
! n'7'70.0'7 -ION nn’ ’o(s)o D’n' 7 N ’im n'?'?oo 
! vn nO’to)'? rt' 7 Nyi P '70 Dy Dy'70 '?tNi 39 
ri’Jo-i'?i Dy'70'7 n'?tyi pi f’mn P'70 (D 03 )i 40 ' 
npDNi Dy'70 n’ P'70 -lom nnsvo’ mm : noy-r 4 > 

: noy noD n’ tono ntm '?yo noo'? 
f’nono nyoty po ’*? noy P'70'7 Dy'70 -ioni xjtui. < 
■toyi‘ : p-ion nyotri pis nyoty po ’*7 fioi » 
ns Dy' 70 ! P'70 pDNi Dy '70 ' 7 ' 70 “i noo P'70 
by Doipnn P'70'7 Dy'70 ioni ! notoo torn s 

* Altered apparently from rnK>yoi>. ® So MS. 

® After nnoa on marg. an illegible gloss. * So MS. 


69 NUMBERS XXII. 21-31. 

linoy VtN Dip nnai inx i*? pvto"? fN n'? 
II Dpi ! i2vn nn’ noy '?' 70 nt nSSioo n* pm 
! 1N10 ’:ai Dv '?tNi niriN rv »m msva oyhia 
» D21PDN1 Nin ‘?IN (n)*?:! mn’ tmt upm 
roDN *?y 331 Nim n'? ny-iit<3 mtr 

n mn* ^^e‘7a n* • ninx mm : nay van pnni 
mnN noDi nn*3 ns’bty nanm nym^a DKp 
* mnN n* oy'ia nyai n'ipna na'yni nyniK ja 
>4 pana Vitya mn* nx'ja Dpi .* nyniN mniao'? 

15 iN^a n* njnN ntni. : pa (nam)i po (nan)n 
Dyhia "lan n* nxnV nbnia ’(lab) nvn'n mn* 

16 mn* nx'^a fi?iNi : n*yaa'? «itiNi nhmia ’ (lab) 
pa* * 003*7 yniN n*'n ^*0*7 nn«a Dpi nay 

17 rnyani mn* i^ba m* njnx mm .* b^aoi 
mnN n* nyai Dy'7a «in e)pni Dyba rninn 

: naiya 

,8 Dy'7a'7 nnaNi mnsn nas rn* mn* ’ nnsi 
:p' 7 an nn* 7 n p * 3 n*ya (m)' 7 n n *7 may na 
19 ann n*N i’ 7 N *a nnpc' (n)* 7 n njnR '7 oy' 7 a noNi 
foi. «. 30 oy' 7 a '7 mns maxi * .* i*n'?Dp ina (n)' 7 n *n*a 
nai* ny I’lnn p ** 7 y naann ^ 3 n^« mx ts*?n 
: n' 7 noNi pan 7*7 nayaV nSaoN i'7aDN pnn 
31 mn* iKba m ntm DyVa *yy n* mn* ** 7 .ii 
naoi npm nnwa no*'7C^ manm nyniNa DKp 

* D apparently has been erased between h and y. 

* Altered, apparently, from 

* Before nnci on raarg. *l3iy ^3^. 

I 2 
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NUMBERS XXII. 9-20. 


58 


riD 10K1 ovb^ t"? d’hVk (nn)Ni : aybi 9 
p':a D*n'?N'7 oySa lONi : noy nnaa 10 

pflj riDV rxjn .* n’"? nbtr inid nVo max na ■ ■ 

*'? csi*? nriN 1131 nviK nitn n* ’D3 i D’ixod 

! nniDNi H3 anao'? "iidn »in *7 

>{'71 'tmOV '7t'D kV Dy'73'7 D’n'7N IDNI " 

Dy '73 Dpi- : Nin T13 (n)*?! n.3y n* cdi"?!! n 
(n)'7n piDViN"? I'ltN p*73 ’aai'? noNi msvi 
’731 ® loypi . .* p30V nno'7 ’ ’jino'7 nin* ’kvo m 
'JIN DvSn ’NVO IIDNI P ‘73 t' 7 inxi 3N10 
1*3131 pn'7&* rh^ P '73 11J7 s)JiNi : (f)ioy *5 

n '7 110K1 ■ Dv ‘73 t' 7 iriKi : I'Vn p 1'1’P’i >« 

’D’o *'73nn Tj nsv -13 pVa ion (poN) 

’'7 lO’m '731 l*lt? IJipiN ip’N (n)'7n : 't'7 n 
navi : i(:)in noy n* *'7 oin'7 ’w nriNi •i3yx «s foi..«.b. 

Dy '73 


N l'70 P '73 *'7 ]n* IN 
n * ni3Vo'7 ' 731 N n' 7 
131 *N nnyt i3yo'7 
Q3yN1 r'7*'7 tiriN SjN 


P '73 *13y'7 10N1 
311 *N f)D3 11*3 
*l'7N 111* 10*0 
p3 *3 131 1131 19 


’ DV '7'700 111* sin* ID 

10N1 *'7*'73 ■DV'73 T'7 D*l'7N HN'70 "niNI 


ao 


* After pnoy on marg. .1 

* Apparently altered from 'i> |riDi>. 

* The final is written over. 

* Altered into 

“ Before nr.KI on marg. fD^’ , , . 
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57 NUMBERS XXI. 33 — XXII. 8 . 

33 ,ny pS3i r’i(na) ynN*? ipboi ij(snNi) : fom 
nanp*? nny “jn tssin (fii)D’t'? pina ibo 

34 njo • '?mn ‘7 n nc^o'? m.T ioni : ’ynN*? 

nyiN m nov Vs n’i nrv narv I'TRa (n)'7n 
nNimn naVo mayn naa n"? naym 

35 n' 7 t ^y noy Sa m nrv ibopi : fiatrna iNm 

xxii. I '33 ! ny*iK n* urn nvty n'7 n’nc’x 

: inn* nm*'? nayo asio nypaa rnyi *7Nnty» 

» bNity’ "tayr hia n* nsv .la pba ' nrm 

3 i‘?n miy may mipa asia bmi : nxnan'? 

4 iDNi : '7Nity* ’la ompa ama p'vtn rnn ’.vd 

"7a n’ 113 ]na ’aob a^na 

max na p^ai nna pm rv min in'ja (i)imnD 

tel. . 8 . 5 oy'ja m": pn'ity nStyi* •• N’nn ]an asia'? nVa 
pay aa ynx'? mm: 'jyi “n((pm) nya na 
’Da Nm D’lxaa pa: ay xn na’aV nb pytahi 

6 nnK nai : ’'?a''p'?a an* Nini nyitr mtn rv 
’la Kin i^’pn (n)'?n j(J)in nay n’ ’V Dnb ’ity 
mbn nyiN p nniDNi na C^ap) biax ’in'? 

: a’bi Di'7m nn inaa Tiam n* naan 

7 pmaopi "n^ ^’a(N'D)i arna ’’a(ND) I'ltNi 
.'pVa ’*7a nay 'I'ibai cy'ja m"? inxi pma 

8 "ybaa pan’ mm i’'?’'? nan in’ax pn*? laNi 
oy aNia ’jan lan’i ’ay nin’ '7'?a’n naa 

^ Before ntPlI on marg. 'n\ » , . * So MS. apparently, 

® There has been a line over the letter displaced by K. 

* After I'lD oil mnrg. an illegible gloss. 
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66 


NUMBERS XXI. 23-31. 

112 VT noD : my.s Tin'? ’ntt’Ki 'h* fnn 

! nemw fntm onioi nbaxi piNn y&y *J3 ’S 
: noinm nay rv pn’D arr n"?! 

rv TonipS ’ an* nntt> »tn ntPD '5 mn< ‘ idni 
tpiai 1 nyiN n’ rn’o'? m» nty nyiN nn fin’D 
miiob bsta/' fionb pon nov h>a rv pn’D 
rvi nbopi : bNitP’a n'axi nvn’'? (’n)Ni 
nviN n* im'i aan csV noj’ *73 m vja 
Dinn ei’pn (n)'?n fiay ’n iy pa’ ly funNO 
p'jNn n(n*i)p “ja n’ SNntr aD:i : poy *ja 25 
'7331 pa&’na nxmoN ’3ip *733 Vsniy’ mi 
nKnon naVa pn’DT nmp parn (n)'?n* ;nn:a 2 « m. 
ba n’ 3DM ’Nonp asia 1 * 7.33 n’axT «im n’h 
n’D’*7iy pno” fa by : finx ty mx fo nyaN 
(n)*7n ! fin’Di nmp f3(i3n)m man pa^'n ’*7Ny 
n*73K fin’D rvnpo nan*? fiatyn fo (n)ps3 tyx 
max 3R10 i*7’i ! fiiiK maa ’jnoo axin ny »» 
*’3tya nnm rTD’*73 I’la an’ b‘ 3D(3) ’loy 
n(naNO f:DmN)i ; pn’D riNmon .“ 13 * 70*7 
Sy t?N ns: ino p’lii’i pa’i ly fiatrn 

: ^s•a^’0 

."iiyo n*7tyi ! ninion ’npa *7Nia^’ ' ni 31. 31 

nt<non rv laiyi nnia nyaai I’ry’ n* n*7*7’0*7 

* The words from 1DN1 to nync are to be found in Deut. ii. 31. 

* After arp on marg. D^5J^ *131. ’ So MS. 

* n is written over after 

‘ Before i*n on uiarg. nyan nniK' , . 


55 NUMBERS XXI. 13-22. 

tDi*? ’in'? (n)'?n nmi’ i"? poj? ’n yiN la 
ij myn nty? tit ’?mo iVdji j nmi’ nran’ 
p:*iN (n>'?n nTnioN onna pan mmo '?yr 
M icNn’ p '?y ! ntniDN pm nxio pa atna Dinn 
’a'?(ND) DVT naioa noy-i oy nin* n’anp asoa 
■5 pvariNi n(’)np ano'? dtht pia'?3T .• pnx 
16 noNT rruo mto pnoi : inio Dinn'? 

.'I’o pn*? jnNi noy n’ *'? tyja nsro'? mn» 
«7 ijy mNa ’pD mn nni’e? n* "itniy’ I’tyN ‘mn 
foi. «. r8 TJ)a* noy ’a’m nNioy pian nriam aNi : n*? 
19 '?N’as'? “nnniooi nnino'? manao n(aiaai 
ao '?pnan nTT’a*? nnofo joi ! nnasa'? ''?X’a'?s pi 
rpoc^’n D"iip ‘?y (np*n)an nn’ao ty’i asio 
'?m *n’ may? i'?idi laip niyo'? mn’ Poni 
pae?n n'?a jin’o rv nn’a nan’ ’tn pntr 
inanp na "noi ni’ ’ity nyis n’i njnion 
’SN by nn'?mi ino’n an* ’-ib’ |(i)nn nov 
nyoty n’ pyae”i n’oie^ '?a mnnn n’ooy 

n’ompo ]i'?n'?n’i tiyno’i 
ai nNiiOM ’nabo pn’O Tb rnbiy bNie” nbtyi 
“ nabo yn«a lyiNa nayR ; no’ob obey ’bo 
bpna DT1R !v*b bT«0Di po’ ’ddn Kb inx 
«lDoa poi ba’Ni ’jTon fioaa " iito : Diaai 

‘ Before mn on marg. H'D 'D . . ® So MS. 

* These two verses are in Dent. if. 24, 25. 

* After n' on marg. '1 nriD'X. 

® After na^D on marg. , . ^ 3 . 

® These two verees are in Dent. ii. 28, 29. 
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NUMBERS XXI. 5-12. 

V761 :nyiiNn noy triii ‘(n)-ixpi dhn v-in 5 
noob onsoo pnpsN nob nt?oai D'n'jxa nay 
np’VD prfln ]»d n'Vi ‘on*? n**? nbn manoa 
n(’tym) n< noya nin' nbtri .• ^(p'jpNn) nan* 7 a « 
iS^nty’D ’.ID Dy irai nay n* man fnpian 
iVba nVn p’an naxi n&’a t"? nay nnm 7 
na’m n’ ii’’ 7 y la 'oon mn’*? 'bx nai mn’a 

.'nay bna-ntya ’"^vi 

nn’ ntyi n’p* 1*7 nay niya'? mn> ’laNv’ s M.. 6 .b. 
nt?a nayi ; *n’i nn» ’tn*i n’ai "ra ’nn "’aD by » 
n(tyy:) nai fN mm "’aa by ns’iiyi rnn tym 
’ja iban : ’m na^nn ntyro'7 '^anoNi tyj« n’ «» 
’jnsaa intyi maxa iban : maxa im Vnii?’ u 

: nra’iy mna ania amp Syn nnanaa ’xnay 
' 7 N 1 axia n’ ns’n "jn ntya*? mm 'naxi 
nmv ny-iN p i"? inx tsV (n)'?n na n’an 
pna : nmv na^my n* nan* ai*? ’oa*? (n)'7n » 

:*nr Sma rm i'?a 3 

pv nay nnt* .•na’a'? nc^a oy mm "'j'jai 
’la 'jap'? anpm :ntymy n* aNia mnn n’ 

PN ttb (n)'?n pna man 'jni pj-ipn '?tt pay 

* Another n is visible at the end of the word. 

” So MS. * Before ">DN1 on marg, jn ♦ ♦ . 

* A letter, apparently O, has been erased before D. 

® Before on marg. nnB>« . . This verse is to be found in 
Deut. ii. 9. 

* Before on marg. nnK 'V 3 nn^K. These three verses are 
to be found in Deut. ii. 17-19. 
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53 NUMBERS XX. m— XXI. 4 . 

iv'jy to (P"iN)i noinm loy Vniit* 

» (no)'? nnirjD bo Vn-icp' oo i'?jn tynpo i'?0Ji 

! nno 

"5 by nno (no)a rie^o'? mn* lORi 

24 noy by finx (ty:o)n* nD’o"? ohm vin oinn 
M.,». by bsta’’ <nb mnn nviN'? by" Nb (n)bn 

25 tnriM n’ noT : ma’D ’o'? ’^0’0 n’ vin’ioi 

26 y'?iiTn : nnc? iid'? tin* pom mo ny'?N n’i 
mo ny'?N rv iW2bm rypi n* pnx jo 

27 noo ncyo myi t ton mo’i (er:o)n’ pnsi 
jnntyjo '?o 'yyb nno no"? npom nn* npan 

28 m pn’ tyo'?Ni I’ypi n* pns |o hk^o y'?tyNi 
nyji nno tp’-io fon finx n’oi nno nty*?!* 

29 (n)'?n nnooo *?o iim ,• nno to niy'?{<i ntyo 
n’o '?o Dv pn'?n tmt* n’ looi pnN o'?iy 

! Vunty* 

xxi. I n'?n 'noim nN(’n) my i'?o nwyjo yotri 
notyi '?Nnty’o yoNi n’nc^o ynx '?Nnty’ (’ns) 
2 1« noNi nin*'? mj '?inty’ mji .* n’oe? njo 

. n’ onm ’nxo ’fjnn noy rv tnn fno 
j n* om '?Nnc” Vpo nin’ yotri : tm(n*n)p 
xnpi fin(n*n)p n’i pn» onm niNo nNjyoo 

jnonn nnnN noiy 

4 n* nnoo*? ’ t|iD D’ ynx nno noo i'? 03 i 

' After nom on marg. na^vm. 

® The a is written over. 

* After c|ao on marg. , , K>n3DV 
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NUMBERS XX. 14 - 21 . 


52 


rv npsi ; nm’ n* i^yn nS i'?n 
noy Dnip"? nay* Nin nVh nx’yi nspni ytyin’ 

: nnm ny-m rv pn» .iVs’ Nini 
rv fnno ' pab uiD id’d*? ntyo oy nin* VVdi 
*io’d' 7 ipfl nsy n»i ; ’nrsx pDb pt) (i)nn n-nta 
nba-ia piNm ityy ]13 ’hn Diyna ;nay pn« • «>i- »s i>- 
pna pnun brr ;nnB> pnDjnm pDJO pbmn 
onD ny nmv py^N p iiD*? int< n"? (n)bn 
! nbap no n' narv wy*? nmv (n)'?n Sji ei3 
IPDnn f'D fiNi pbP’m «iD3a pniS;: piion pto 

: fintym ejO^a iini'?D 

DnN T*? lyipo pn^iiy ntyn ■« 

bp n’ no 3 n nnt» ‘?Nmy’ iinx idn 
D nxo '7 lonnax inyp : (■i)3nypiy}n nniy*'? 15 
'N 1 VO ( 1 ) 3 '? ityyaNi oo pov onvoi (i)3iTi 
nhupi (i) 3 * 7 p yotri nin’'? (t) 3 yixi : 0 ) 3 nn 2 t«' 7 i ,6 
nmp tynpa (i)3n3N Nm onvoD (i)3p3Ni n’biy 
bpna -i^yj n*? nyirra u nyi : loinn iDD’Kai 17 
n™ np^D ynN au ’D 'ntyj dipii 

n'?,ioNi : noinn nayjn ny 'jnddi ]’0’ ’ddj i» 

: (liion)'? pSN ami t-ibn *i nyn n*? dun 
TOO DN 1 pD3 loini 'jNity’ 01 n*? rioNi 19 
bboo n'"? ‘(n)*? pn’OT inxi oopi njtt nnc^j 
njio’i'? DUN p 33 i nyn n"? notn : iiyN ’bin ,» 
n’ in* DUN »noi : ns'pn ittii Tp* cyi >i 

* After |137 on marg. , , * b is written over before X. 

* Before on marg. ,' . . i . , . * So MS. 


B1 


NUMBERS XX, 7-13. 


7, 8 niDiy rr 2D .• id’o'? n^’o tsy nin’ ‘V'jdi 
foi.>5. pbVDni* iinN pnxi nnx nntyjD n’ tyJDi 
ia 1*0 pnS psm ’voo im fina’y'? nso DV 

9 niro 2 DJ 1 : fn’va na nrurjD n» 'pi?ni ns’D 
>0 iB’JDi ! mpsT noD nin’ omp'^D maiy ne> 
linb noNi ns’D ^Dinp"? nbnp n’ pnNi nt^o 
pDb p3N3 “linn ns’3 n’lao *3 lyocy 

II moiya no’D n* nyoi mx n’ niyo dini n’tJ 
: ]i*i’y 2 i nnty:3 nnt?i ’ 2 D po ipS3i I’Jat pin 
>’ ’2 pnjo’n ’Nb irn pnN'n ntyo'? mn’ nasi 
n’ p'?Nyn {"s'? p"? Vsnsy’ ’32 ’3’v'? ’ntynpa*? 
>3 ni 2 ’n ’D p3N n 2 n’n nyaN*? ‘i3nn n'?np 
’naNi : pna anpi rrirr oy 'jNia'’ ’32 ini’nNn 
nn 2 y n’ nstnaV n’le^ nn« mn’ ’nua mya 
n’aity 2 '7n pn nns’pn nn« n’i ini 2 n n’ 

’3 i2yN n(nN*nD2)2i ■)’n2iy2 i2y’n mynN2i 

n2D nma n 3 in’ n2y2i nn2D nynx n’ ’lyNi 

! n3i32'?i pin 

S'jaa *«inn n*? ’ 2 id ntyD*? mn’ naxi 
• (’bn)! nn’3D ty’ib pD tpn nbbaa 2 my ’ay 
’tm nn3fabi naimbi n3ifixbi nanyab n’3’y 


’ Before 7^3 on marg. an illegible gloss, 

® O is written over. ’ So MS. * 3 is written over, 

“ After on marg. , « * 3 is written over. 

'' These verses are not in the Hebrew, but are to be found in 
Dent. iii. 23-28, and ii. 2-6. 

* After «|nn on marg. , , y^Y ■ 

II 2 


NUMBERS XIX. 17— XX. 6. 50 

vVjt pirn nmVo rn*p» isj? p 3nD(n)n'7 paon 
laa poa Vann aitN aD(*i) : ]no Vy p’n pn is 
(’)irn nnirsa Vvi n’ 3 D byi njaiyo by *ti ot 
’N n’oa ’N b’Dpa >n Diaa anpi byi ion 
rtND'bn nova naoo by nNoa nn napa 19 
ynn nxyaB' nova njnbo’i nxyaty novai 
Nbi anon tyjNi : ntyona oti poa *yD’i rypi jo 
( n)bn nbnp labo N*nn ntysi ipynm nbno’ 
vby pnt Nb mj ’o a(N’D) mn* lyrpo (n’) 
mi ’D noi oby rvvub pab 'nm ; xin aoo >■ 
bai : ne^on ly ano’ m: ’oa aapai rypa yn* jj 
anon (n)anpT ntysn ano» naoo na aapn 

: ntym ^y 

nm’a iv aaio nniria ba biniy oa ‘ibyi *» 
Dno pn nn’oi tynpa noy *ni nteoip 
icyianNi nnyiab po nin Nbi : port ’ rnap(Ri) j 
noNi ntyo oy noy lynio : iinx byi no^o by 3 
.* mn» Dmpb ii’nN cbyoa (i)iobcy obi no’ob 
‘rnoob ^ fnn manob mn» bnp n’ pn*n»n nobi 4 
nbyob onxoo (i)inpDt< nobi .• on’yai pn 5 
13.1 ni’n yu nnN xb fim ntya mnsb (i)in’ ■ 
onipo pnNi ntyo bsyi : ’no’ob rvb poi pom- « 
'innxi pn’SK by ibsn nyio bnx ynnb nbnp 

:pnb mn’ maa 

* Before ^bv'\ on marg. . O. 

^ So MS. ; u letter hius apparently been erased after a. 

* ® 3 has been written over. * 1 is written over. 


49 


NUMBERS XIX. 5-16. 


foL 24. 


!1’32t nyitr nonx fs lyia '?nN >sn b2)pb 

5 n’i niD3. n*i (naro) rv vry'? nms n* ^pv1 

6 riN(T DS’p) njna non .•■rpin* mis by nattt 

7 VT1 :nmfl m'p» la*? ’Dti was mvn avNi 
by» mai foa moa rv »vDn runa vypn 

8 nn’ ipion : nroi ly njna anon nnntro'? 
ny ariD’i foa moa n> ’yon voa vypt jn* 

! n&'Oi 

9 'aab n'j’i nms ODp n* ot naa tyjan 
•jN-ity’ aa ne^oab ’nm ’an nnNa nnniyao 

10 n* traaDt yi’i .* s<’n m'?D ma ’dV moo'? 
»nni na*o"i ly ano’i vypi y-i'i nnis do? 
.'Dhiy nTta'a paiaa ivaT mva'?i aa*? • 

11 n’civ nyat? ano’ nsi sysa bob rraa aipi 
II n^yaty norai nNrvbn nova na n’ano* Kin 

novai riNrvVn nova n'jnc’ kS ]ni ’am 
■3 tyjNT B’saa n’aa aipn ba .* ’an* ttb nxyae? 
npynm aN(’D) mn’ ptyo n* nhino’ nVi mo’n 
vby p’tt Nb mj ’0 nbn "aKity’D N’nn ntysa 

; na nnaiD my ’n’ aoo 
bbyi ‘b^ lac^oa mo* tyjN nmmn nm 
'5 "jai : I’ov nyaty ano’ naatraai “aai njaB’D*? 
i« "aai ! Kin aoa v'?y mttri p’jv abt (ox’p) ixa 
IN n*aa in am b’Opa ma ’SN '?y anp’-r 
n’av nyaiy'anD’ napa in* lyjN pn onaa 

’ After lab on inarg. ^DO). 

* After i^a oil marg. , , , 

H 
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NUMBERS XVIII. 24— XIX. 4. 48 

noNiN mn>'? ’n idvo n’ {n)'?n u 

’la m tin*? moN p by m'jfl'? ’nvV'? nnan> 

.•na '73 pabfl* n't ’jNIt?’ 

V'jDn ’Nv'? 0 V 1 : lo’o'? n&’o dv mn* ' bSm ^s, 2 & 
movo D’ >13 ni '70 ii3Dn 13 iinV lO’ni 

n* niD 110’im p3’3'?S3 iimbD ps*? ri3nn 
113*7 3tpnm t movDO (iDvo) mn’ niDNiN 27 
: nmxyo p nn’*7D3i miN p h33i3 psnDNiN 
fi3’iDvo *73D mm moiN n’ pnN in pD’in p »» 
moiN n’ .170 pinm *7 Nio’’ ’J3 m*7D 1130m 
*73 n’ pD’in iionjno *730 : mn3 pnN*7 mn* 09 
no*m .’(mo) ’nK»ipN n* nnoi *730 mn* nioiN 3° 
’Ni*7*7 3t?nn’i njo ,-inoi rm p3nioiN3 pn*7 
*733 nn* ii*73’ni .* mvyo n*7*7y3i iniN n*7'7y3 s- 
(tl)*7n p3*7 N5in 13N (ri)'7n p3*n3i pnN inx 
’Dn vby p*73pn s<'7i :iyio *7nN3 p3i?*Diyn 3> 
*7NiB” ’73 ’tyip n’i n70 nnoi n* ii3nioiN3 

! pnion N*7i p‘7*7nn n*7 

m .* iD’o*7 pnN DV1 ncPD ay mn* ® * 7*701 ■‘i*- 1 . » 

*73 ay *7*70 10*0*7 mn* ipsi rinmn ni*n 
ri3 n**7i no*7ty npioo .ns 1*7 ii30*i *7 Nio” 
ity*7N*7 nn* p7nni !i*7 n**7V p*70 n*71i* cio 3 M '* 
: i*oiip*7" nn* dio*i nn’iiyoo 13*7 nn* ps*i .i7no 
Dr *1*1 ."1V3VN3 ."lOlN p ri7n0 lty*7N 30*1 ♦ 


* Before on marg. 'Nib by. 

* Altered, apparently, in MS. to nnv.jnpN. 

’’ Before on inarg. 


fol. 33. b 


47 NUMBERS XVIII. 13-23. 

pnwNi (p)ni (tT3’)T non (a’Dn) non 

! pnon' ^’7 mn’*? fiinn 
•3 *70 ’’H’ i*? nin*'? pn’n pynNon bo n’oo 
14 : ’n* lb b^no^’o cnn bo : nibo” in’oo *on 
■5 ntriNo nin’b ponpn noo bob onn n(in)D bo 
moo n* pnsn mpnSN pa nb ’n* nnonooi 
16 nipnsi ! pnsn nnoDO nnona moo n>i ntriN 
’pbpno ne^on t^DO (n)ON’e^o pnsn an’ noo 
'7 mn moo po : Nin (nn)o pnov ^e7^p bpnoo 
pjN trnp pnsn nb tv moo in onon moo in 
nmn ponn n’i nnono bv pntn ponN n’ 
>8 rnv’JO lb ’n* pnooi : rmn’b rmvn n>n pnp 

19 n’tynp monN bo ■ ! ’n’ ib ni’O’ ptvoi nmsNiNn 
iniobi I’iobi ^b non* nimb bNniv’ ’Jo iio’mn 
Dmpb xm Dbv nbo DN’p obv pbmb lov 

: lov lyntbi ib mn’ 

20 pbim Pbsn , t^b iivnNo pnNb mm noNi 
’JO 100 nnobsi ipbin ’Jn ]imoo nb ’m >cb 
bNnsv’o novo bo non’ Kn ’ib ’jobi : bNniv’ 
tf’Dc^n m pivDivo fUNn pB”otvn obn nobsb 

• ” bnNb bNniv’ ’jo mv iionp’ Nbi • : nyio bnN 
»3 Nin nNvb tvotv’i : n(i)oob ’on nbopob nyio 
nn’to pmoin pbop’ pjNi nyio bnN iv’oiyn n’ 
: nobs pobs’ Nb bNne” ’jo po’inb oby 

* After 'n' on marg. "»ni? n3i>. 

' The O is written over. 

’ After on marg. [?]paN ^y. . 
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NUMBERS XVIII. 1 - 12 . 


46 


noy noi TJ31 nriN prix'? mn’ ' idni . xviu. i 
fiSapn -|Dy I’lai nriNi ncnpo y\y n* fibipn 
Q2V nb Daty nins n’ fixi .* pDnins am n’ » 
nr»Ni iniyDirn I’by fiaono’i loy aipn iiax 
^mDD piD’i ! nnxnnD pipo Diip'? iny Tiai 3 
nnaiD'71 ntrtp ’Jd"? pa niatro mooi 
paonD’i : finx piK pmo’ paip’ 4 
m’ay Sa*? ^y 10 ‘jnN niNOD n» piD’i tVv 
rr frioni .■ paT"? anp’ f-s'? ’Niai niatyn 5 
iiy ’H’ N*?! nnaiD mxcDO n*i ntrip niNOD • 
pa’HN n’ myi nx ’jni j bNitr* *3a "ry f)vp 6 
mrv '7 pa’rr njno pa"? ’jNity ’la laSo ’nv"? 
n’lai nriNi : ^^y^o eraten n* ncyotyo'5 7 
nnano Vboo Sa*? panina n* pion iDy 
fn« runn »*oiyn fuyotym nnais'? aNa' 70‘71 
: ‘?Dpn» aapT (n)Kiai panina n’ 
n* n*? nan* n« *3 ni pns oy mn* ’‘7'70i s 
pnan* n*? ‘jx-ity* *ia ’cnp ba*? *mo"iN hindd 
* trrpo n*? *n* p : oVy p'nn '7 Tia'ji lan'? 9 
'yabi pnnio ba*? pjanp ba* nntyN fo r i*E?np 
n"? pcnp enp 'b fiann*n fioiyN '7a'?i pn'?D 
'ja** nan "ja m'ja’n n*K;np c*npa Kin *o 

'ja'? pino niDiN nb pi n*? 'n* e^np nn* n 
nmaVi Tiah*! pnan* n"? 'jN-ity* *ia msNJN 
Va ! nn* Va** . nn*aa *an "ja D'?y pVinV nay 

* Before on marg. nn'3 nx . , . 

® Before on marg. DX'p . > . . 


13 


xvii. 


fol. ». b. 


45 NUMBERS XVII. 1-13. 

, » ' ’ja Dv bbo t iD'ob ntffo ov nin' 'jSdi 
m^D 2 K nob iDiy idiv fimbo im bNiB^’ 
13.1 fODiy iDvnn pnnaN nob fin’n’DJ b3 

3 pinN nt? nn : moiv by man notr n* 
no lynb nn *iDiy (n)bn nb itDiy by anon 

4 nn^nno Diipb nyiD bnNi pjn'jni ; pnnaN , 

5 (n)nDiy nn ’man hb^’n »n’i : pn ib fmtKi 
pjKT bNitP’ *J3 ’(i’Ji) n’ ’by p nta’ 

6 un ’1 bNity* *0 oy ntyn bboi : fO’by p(: 3 i)o 
nn n’Djb iDiy nn n’Ojb iDiy pn’n’DJ ba nb 
m pnN *iDiyi piDiy iDy*in pnnaN n’ab 

r mn* Dnpb n’-iDiy n* niyo (n’)jKi .* pn’ioiy 

8 ntyo byi mm p mm i nnxnnD ptyna 
*ib n’3b pnx *iC3iy ms Km nnNnnD ptynb 

9 n* rwD pfiKi .'pnb bom p pxi ms pOKi 
vm bNicy’ ’n bp mb mn* onipbo n’lmy bp 

.•niDiy "ipp ipoa^ 

10 Dmpb pnK iDiy n’ itn ntynb mn’ noKi* 
n’) DPDN1 n’iDo ’jpb p’ob niKDob nnKimo 

»« nop ntyn npyi ; fimo’ >sbi ’by p *p(3’3n 

■2 bKtty’ ’33 TtoKi ! i3y fp nn’ mm npan 
: (i)3npN (i)3bp (i)3npK (i)jobc^ «n -lo’ob nirob 

>3 “[fjjo’n bopm mm fPtyob pipn pinp bp 

.•obtyab i(3ob)tyT 

’ After '33 on marg. ')33 nn^K. * So MS. 

’ Before on marg. p3 , , . 

♦ So MS. apparently. 
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NUMBERS XVI. 39-50. 44 

'pripi f*rv navi fintt’sn (nain) riN’nno 
mn’ mipV fiiiaipN n'?n ^^a^o'7 ran poo 
"itySN aoM ! ’jaS fO’Db frri 'ityipNi 39 
nn'p’ laipKi nirm nx’nno rv rona pnN ia 
’ja*? pan : nnaiob ran f»jN pip-n 4» 
Kin pnN rnto x*?! *xna naa anp» x'jn bna 
mpa ’H’ K*?! mn' Dnip"? ‘nnix mmoV 
.•n'7 ntro nxa mn’ 'j'ran noa nncs'jaai 
ns:^o hi) ma fo bxna’’ *ja ntpja "ya Mam 41 
: mn’ oy n’ pnbop pnx nD’0'7 pnx "7^1 
(iSanD)^! pnx ‘jyi na*o by nntrja tpuaa mm 44 
:mn’ maa ’rnnxi rajy nx’Da xm nyio '^nx'? 

! nyio bnx cmp*? pnxi ntya byi 43 
ia‘70 icxmn :iD’o '7 niyo oy mm ' 7 * 70 V‘ 44,45 

! pn’ax by ibaii «iDya pn’oaoxi mn nncoa 
mby am nn’nnn rr ao» pnx"? ntvu taxi 46 »»i- 
nne^ja*? ’laa Sjxi nmx ’ityi nnana by p ex 
’ne mm omp’ja navp paa (n)'?n pn’by nboi 
lab onm nea '?'7an naa pnx aoji : naai 47 
nnnxin rr an’i naya naaa ’ie Km nVnp 
n”n pai n’n’a pa Dpi : nay Sy nboi 48 
nna’aaa m’an mm : nna’aa mxynxi 49 
by iman p na'? pxa yaei I’a'jx *iDnyanx 
Vnx ym’? nea ‘n'b pnx myi 1 mp bVaa 50 

.•nnsynx nna’aai nyia 

^ The N is written over. • So MS. 

* Before on marg. Ti333 . . . 

‘ Before on marg. ^d: P . 9 . 


» So MS.. 


foL 31 . b. 


36, 


I 


43 NUMBERS XVI. 25-38. 

»5 mriNa Di’aNi fm t*? Vint tvso dpi 

j6 ’J idd id’d '7 nntriD dv : Vnic?’ ’oon 
Saa pnpn hiNi f^btt n’y’tn nna.i ’jac^o 'jyo 

27 fo ip'?nDNi ! fin’ain "jaa pAnon ^«5'7^ p'?n 
fmi mo fo Di’aNi fm mp pvo (“jy) 
pn’tpn pnaatPD vma poNp ipsi DTam 

: pn’'?SDi pn’m 

28 'irbv> mn’ (n)'7n pnayn mna ntro ioni 

29 fN : ’a*?a Kb (n)'?n p'?N nnaiy ba n* lavo*? 
mriN "ja miODi p^N fimo’ ‘?a moa 

30 na* nna fNi : ’n'jty mn’ fin’hiy iDDn* 

Sa ITT pn’ y'jani noe n* nvax nnsni nin’ 
nriNa (n)'7n poanm 'jvty'? p’n pny”i pbn 

:mn’ n’ p'^Nn n’lxi 

3t p'jNn n’'?D '?a n* n'jVaa'? nmaaoKa mm 

3» IT mnN nynfli • ? pn’mnm nnaiN nypain 
mpbi viit ba ITT pn’na rri pn’ nybai nas 

33 'JVE''? P’n p*?! Sai pJN injm : mmy *7a n’i 

34 '?ai : m'^np laba nasi riyiN pm’jy ns’Dai 
s>i'7T naN m'jn pbpV ipiy pninon btnty* 

35 ri’ nbam mm nNi'ja pS3 trNi .• njnN piy'yan 

.'“nnmiN ’anpa laa pnicai piyan 

37 ityVNV iBN .’la’ab mya oy mm 'j'jai’ 
n’Tp’ »yaa nnx’nna n’ D’mi mna pnx na 

38 n* :iBnp (n)'?n '?n'7 mn’*K*ta mnB’N n’i 

* After on mnrg. , stnbu. ’ So MS. 

* Before on marg. I'DlTi ? 3 . In the Heb. text chap, xvii 
begins here. 

G 2 
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NUMBERS XVI. .13-24. 42 

Nb ■noNi ’:3 dt 3 n'?i fm"? pvto'? nm 

na’(n)o yiN fo (i)3npDN (n)'?n nytn ; poo n 
naiamN (n)'?n maina (i)j'5Dpo'? tyan abn 
a'?n ^a'(^)o vinV nV f\a : (naiairiN) fiN ■o''?y m 
D ia IN Spy nahis (i):*? nann (i):n'?Ny tyan 
‘mn(N)i ;pD3 k"? Doyn pjNn nnaa wn 15 
nS pnn:oV (‘^anojn bx mn’*? noNi mty ntroV 
an (n’)-nsyyaN nao: pnjo am raaon 

! pn:o 

Daip"? nn intria "jai nnN nap"? ntyD aoNi’ •« 
nn’nno aaa laoi : ano pnxi pjNi nnx mn’ n 
aaa mn* Dap*? paapni MaNin pn’by pjnm 
aaa fansa anxi fx’nno pnNOi p{?Dn nn’nnn 
tyN pna lana* nn<nno aaa laon !ran*nno is roi... 
ratyoi ayio Vhn yana lopi lamn pn’by iiaa 

• yanS nntyaa Sa rv nap pn’by tyjai : pnNi »9 

:nncy 3 a ba*? mn> aiaa nnnNi ayio 'thn 
.• ao’ob pn« Dyi rasyo oy rain’ bha^ ><> 

! «iDya pn’ oaoNi nan nhe^aa la'ao Ptyasnn n 

• ba'a rrmaa pn'aN Vn laoNi pn’SN by I’asn 21 

: taan nntyaa Sa *?yi ’on’ an tyax nh naoa 
'nntyaa oy bha .•ao’o'a ntyo oy mn* 'aSoi 23,24 
: oa’aNi jna nap fatynb "ano p ip'anoN ao’O*? 

* The n is writtc;i over. 

^ Before on marg. . ’ So MS. 

* After ^enonn on marg. . p niV3. 

® After nriK^« on marg. 'ya nn^N. 

* There is a line over n. 
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41 NUMBERS XV. 41— XVI. 12 . 

4t 10 pDn* npSKT ponbx mn’ ok nionhiKb 
mn’ OK D’H^Kb iioS 'no'7 onso vik 

: pon'?K 

^vi. I 'fnm o'? no nnp "q mx» 13 mp oooi 
a iDpi : 131K1 "a n"?!) 03 pKi 3n’'?K 03 dioki 

priKoi I’B-’on 'jKiiP’ 030 ]n3.n nc^o mip*? 

5 itPionKi : i(n)oe^ n3a (nno) O’Ot nnt?J3 ’n'Di 

(n)*?;! no'7 ipiD pn'? 100K1 pnK ‘?jn ntt'o by 
nooi mn’ (| 3 )mi pcnp (p )‘?3 rtnt^io "jo 
■ t by bsii ne^D yo«yi ; mn’ "rnp by p3i3nnn 
5 no’o'? rtncrjo '73 dvi mp ny ‘?'?oi : vfiK 
foi.».i,. 3 ip’ ’miy’np rri n*?! rr mn* Doy’i nsv* 

6 13D1 noy m .•ht'? 3op’ no mo’n n*i m*'? 

7 tTK pno 13m : nntyio "731 mp (i)K’nno p3'7 
ncy’K *n’i nno mn’ □np'? nyiK pn’Vy iityi 
.”i'7 ’13 iio*? ’310 nty’np Kin mn’ nno’n 
8, 9 niyr ! ’ 1*7 03 0 lyoty nnp*7 mtro ’ noKi ' 
ntyi30 p3n’ ‘ 7 Knty’i nn'iK msK (n)'?n p3io 
ty’otyn n’ ntyotro*? m’*? fi3n’ nonpo*? ' 7 Kniy’ 

: pHtPosyo"? nntyj3 Dnip*? ■* Dpo '71 mn’ ptyo ' 
to t\ti pn’yol loy ’iV ’13 H’ok "73 n’i in’ onpKi 

11 '?y f’TDon inoo3 '731 nnK n’Sty ns"? : ron3 

12 n‘7tyi ! r'7y pinn (n)'7n t>nn no pnKi mn’ 

' After |rn on marg. an illegible gloss. 

’ The n is wi-itten over. 

Before -»C«i on niarg. nma. 

* So MS. ; a letter has been erased after p. 

G 
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NUMBERS XV. 17-40. 


40 


rvia rv 2 ipm ’onn mn ’fNi 
natr)T ns?s: by n:n 3 n'jD’i : mboV nnt? »3 
nbriD’! v'7V nnboo'? mn’ omp'? utra n’(ona 
P3133 nun nnv.ibi "^Nnc” >333 nns’ : n*? 
ntrsii j ue>3 nayn"? ps*? (’m) mn inn 3» 
mn’ n’ nnv3 pi naiv’ jo nm nxi nivnn 
: n’oy ubo s>!’nn nirsj npynni eimo i^in 
npy Voa rmps n’i t’3N -mn’ b'loo n’ (n)‘in 3> 

:nn nain N’nn ntyflj npynn 
’tpe’pD n33 lyptyNi nnnoa bNitt” ’33 nm» 3 , m. 
nn’ lypifNi nn’ nnpNi .* nn 3 uy DV 3 pxy 33 
: nnc’33 "73 n’bi pnx n’bi ntpo n’*? pxs^ crtypa 
n3vn* na trns k'i (n}'?n nnaaa nn’ in’3Ki 34 
1333 nn 33 ‘?apn’ Vap nspaV mn’ nam : n"? 35 
! nn’ne’aa na"? rintriD Sa D’ 33 N 3 nn’ 
nn’ 13331 nn’na^aa' 33*7 nntria “id nn’ ipSNi 3 « 
:na’3 n’ mn’ npsn naa '7Dpn’i p33N3 * 
'7N3E-” ^ ’33 Dv '7*73 ! na’ab ns/ob mn’ na^i 3 * 
fin’vpn ’-iDD by p3V pn '7 pnav’i pnb na’ni 
! nbann nttp nnao r3S3V ‘7V p3n’i pn’nnb 
"73 rn’ pnanni pn’ pinni p3x'7 pa*? p’i 39 
■nna "f’nnn ^*71 pn* pnai^ni mn* ’3ips 
* 3 ’n 3 ; pnna f’3t pnxn pa’3’V nnai paa*? 40 
pcT’np pnni ’3ips Sa n* iinavni pnann 

* Before on mavg. i>3D. 

® After on naarg. , . }nai. 

* After 'ja on marg. . j nna. * So MS. 


» 7 , 
fol. 19. 


39 NUMBERS XV. 12-26. 

ij imvn ! (n)'ty2 (n)nNDNa ' rTpoV 

13 nay mav’ "jd : lu’joa ^^'7 pnayn i(nD) 
: nirr'? my-i nn pip nupob r'?N n* inDn 

14 i 2 V’i ipnib ]pvin ’N 1V.1 pD(iDy) lurv iki 
:i2y> p inavn nos mn’'? myi nn pip 

■5 Dby nina ivai nivabi pD*? ’ mn ni’ta n*?np 

i« mn : mn* DnpS ’n* nivas pom*? 
:p2oy ivai mvabi tpS ’n> in pn mn 

18 'p OR *?'73 {lo’o'a niyo dv mn* 

b^yo ’JK1 riyiNb pa'ay’Di pn': lO’m hiNity' 

19 ponn nyiK cn'ao poVD’oa *ni .* pn"? fpn’ 

20 pD’in n^in p^nNavy msysi : nm*'? na.viN 
msyNiD : nn’ is’in p nn moiN2 noNiK 

23 fNi : fP’ii'? nsNiN mn’'? ‘pajnn "ponNivy 
mn’ '?'?oi !’'?« n’mpfl n’ pnayn paa’n 

2 3 p"? nsyo 1K3 pat'? ipsi '?a ri’ :ntyD av 

24 ’?’yo p ’n’t : p2’ii'? ’m'?i mn’ ipsi nov 
ia IS nntras '?3 piay’t lac’’? (niaynK) nniyao 
1’i2 v2d:i nnnjot mn’'? myi mi"? in pun 

25 na’jD '?2 *?y njns n'?D’i : m'?D'? in ]’ty I’sxt 
past K’n taty (n)'?n pn"? n'?no’i ’?nib” ’ja 
mn’ Ditp'? pn'?Di mn’'? pip tuaip n’ tn’N 

26 niva'?t '?Nity’ ’ja na'ja '?a'? n'?no’i : itntaty. '?y 

itatya nay '?a'? (n)'?n patp ivai 

' Tlie n is written over. * So MS. 

. Before on inarg. nrn ; . . . * *So MS. 
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NUMBERS XIV. 43 — XV. n. 


38 


(n)’?n niDon onipb ]ri:inn Nbi p3m mrv 
mni p'jflm pD’mip'? lan nnjywi nxpVov 
mn’ >n’ nin’ inao pmty p by (n)bn 
ntyDi mn’ vnm nno sfnb pD.tib isvyi : iissy 
nwyjDi nNpbny nyji* : nn’iE’a uba pos ab 
n.03 pn* iflTn pns’tb s<inn nmoa ns’m 
ntyi nom ly 'p^nai pjiyoi n’b.a ’niyi 

; nn’ityob 

’’J3 oy bbo :io’ob nfo av mm bboi 
pD’-ina ynxb pby’n na- pnb la’ni bNisy’ 
IN nby mmb pnp pnayni .’pab an* ’Jnt 
nayab pa’nyiaa ’n my*i ’« *nj ntrisab nan 
anp’i j my p *n mnm la 'mn’b myn n’n 
D’oa may nbo nnja mn*b noanp n’ anpan 
rnj’N myan loib nam j ne^a hj’n myana 
’N ; nn n^aNb nanb *n nnby Sy nayn 
D’oa pmoy pnn nbo nnja nayn ’manb 
m’N mnbn loab nam !\m*y mnbn niyaa 

:mmb myn mn anpn 
rntynsab ® nan ’n nby pmn na nayn nai 
• nnja mmn na oy anp’i :mn’b pabi? ’n nm 
;‘m’n nubs ntyaa D’oa pmoy nnbn nbo 
myn mn pnp nyn nubs pDob anpn nam 
’N nn nanb ’n nn ninb nayn* Kna) .* mn’b 

‘ So MS. ; there is au erasure after D. 

* After '03 on marg. ,'3 D’l^p. * The n is written over. 

* So MS, ® After tl3*l on marg. n'3N. 

* So MS. 


43 

44 

45 


XV. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
1 1 
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NUMBERS XIV. 32-42. 


32 

foL 18 . 


, 33 p^sj’ priN ponjsi* 

*’■ n’ p'? 3 pn pjiy pyaiN msnoa pyn pn’ 

34 pj03 : mmoa ppnaiJ iiobcy* nv. p2n(Kut) 

nntrb Dv pov pviiN nyiN n* pne'NiT n’ov • 
poDj^m pjiT pyaiK p3*ain rv pbopn nna’'? dv 

35 layN mn n"? ik n'?‘70 nin* ’Jn : ’no'7tyin n’ 

mavoa 'hy iTDt<h] mn nn&"a nne^is '? 3 '? 

; pmo’ loni pobcr’ n'"> 
3« ntvi nyiN rr tyao*? mtt'D nhiiyn 'nnaai 
;nnN by •oa npao*? nntyja bD n’ v'jy “uini 

37 nfl’aon/ntt'a nyiN nm ’pad r inaa in'oi 

38 njs* na aVai pj na vtyin’i : nin» mip*? 

! ny*i{< n’ tyaaS i’jint tijxn nnaa p '•(innN) 

39 'jNicy’ 'ja Sa oy p'?Nn .— v'aD rr na’o 

40 syn"? ip‘7Di mDVa lonpNi : nnty nay iVanKi 

mn’ laNi mnub ‘(pdji) *pn -la’oV nmo 

. : (■'):’Dn (n)'?n 

iipDn ^<'7 pn"? nax ntyab mn’ ’iDUt 
onpb pnann n"?! paiaa ’jn n’*? (n)'?n pn’an 

41 n’ pnay pnN in naV ntya naxi ; pa’aan 
44 D’'? iVn ppon '?K :n' 7 xn nS N’m mn’ na’a 

^ Before n'laai ou marg. nan npv |0. 

* The N is written over. ® The n is written over. 

* So MS. ® A letter has been erased before f. 

* Apparently altered from the participle ; }' is still legible 
after p. 

'' Before nOKI on marg. HN , , ♦ and underneath pD . , , . This 
verse is not in the Hebrew, but may be found in Deut. i. 42. 


NUMBERS XIV. 19-31. 36 

*7Vi f'ND’Vn bv f’n Vy fniN am tps or n"? 
maia (n)am'7 n'?D :pNy*ai ‘s 

iyi Dnvoo f(:)an nov*? n('?3D)i nD3i i(aiD) 

: man 

■’3N m (Dr\x)i !t' 7D3 mn'7D mm* io'ni »<=■=' 
(n)’-iaa Sa ibn : nyiN "jd n* nm* maa nbai « 
0*1X03 mi3yi *(m3i n*i) *(ip*N) m* vm • 
lyoB' I's'n f*: 3 t nioy p 
linn 3 «'? nyantysi nyiN m* ptn* nV : ’bpa ^3 
3‘73 *i3yi :mnrn* *iD3b Voi tm": frioV ^4 
mjbNyi *in3 *'?oi noy *im mi mm(i) apy 
nNp’?oyi i mm*’ nyiri ion*? "^yi myiNV 
niaiDb po"? iboi 103 ino npoya ini nNoyooi 

.•fllD D* yiiN 

’iy .•io’d '7 pHN oyi ntyo oy nm* 'I'ooi ^ 6, 27 
'by (f’ooi)D (i)i(:xi) mn nnty*3 nn&oob don 
! nyoiy 'by ^( 1 * 01)0 poxi ‘inib** *J3 (*3*ji) n* 
moo fN nm* (t)o*no mx *n im*? ion 28 

pn ni3i03 ! iioV i3yN p ’yi0B*03 pnb'oDi 29 
130 POO'OO Vo'? fOnilDNO '731 p3*13D nbs* 
p'?y*n priN :*'7y pnon '7y‘7i pocy pioy 3 ° 
N^n no pan* nNiB'D"? *in oy noiNi nyiN*? 
pniONi 113*7301 : pj 13 ycin’i no3* 13 3*73 in 31 
pnp’XNi nyiN n* fi03y*i pn* *7Nyi *n* nt3*7 

! m3 


* After '3N on marg. pT 
After ny on marg. , , 3 


» So MS. 


35 


NUMBERS XIV. 7-18. 


7 110N1 ; pn'vpn ivV3 ny>N n’ 

ipaa‘7 na iJiavt nvax lo’.a’? bNi!?’ »ja nti’ja 

8 (f)n ’VmN fN } mi £7 i»nB 7 nvix nao nn* 
yiN (Oo"? nann mn HynN"? (f):n* bjevoi mn* 

9 pmon bti mn*a pa .• ti*a*n a'^n nano n 
WiDn*? (n)‘?n nyiNT noy p pbmn bx pnNi 
Sn (r)ioy mnn pn’‘ 7 y fo nobx non P 3 N 

■o foaxa pn* oano*? nneoa '?a 110x1 : jibmn 
oa “ja mV tyio Vnxa »rnnx mn* niaai 

: Vxitr’ 

' ■ oina’ (f)nx ty lO’oV niyoV nin* loxi ' 
n’( 30 ’D) Vaa *a fi:o’n< xV (f)nx iyi (f)nn noy 
n ’(niaini) n(n)ioa n 3 ’(n)ox : niaa mayn 
! ruo Vvni ai naV niax ma m nn’ nayxi 
■3 npDX nVn *xivo pyocy'i nin'V mro 10x1 

14 nyix unV p-io”i : maao pin noy n* nV’na 
itm fnn noy laa nin’ nnx nVn pyotyi mn 
moyai fin’iVy oxp iJjyi mn* nnx nnno itna 
cyx moyai noo’xa pn’onipV *nx nnx fay 

15 fno”i in cyaxa (f)am noy n* Vopni : ’V’Va 
■6 fiVi fo : lO’oV lyoty n* fiyotP’i n*(xia) 

nyixV (f)3in noy m nVxyoV mn* nVa' 
‘7 Vn »j ’ai* nai ! niaioa poaai finV yantyxi 
foi. ,8. 18 'aiDi pran p'm mn'* .* lO'oV nVVoi noa no 
^’(xai)i pxonVi fytyaVi painV ’Vn uo’ni (aio) 

* Before on marg. T . , 3 , . ’‘So MS. 

® So, apparently, MS. 


F 2 


NUMBERS XIV. i-fi. 


34. 


“TN3 iin’ fno*7 Dnso vin p (i)ip3N (i):d’ mn’ 
(i)rnNi fp'jD (i))mx fnV : (i)3n«v’ii?D'? nNiiON 
(fNn)p (l)33D ’MD1 31 DV lO’o'? (l)n'? D* 

(i):nn *Np:v »n uni nhiNSva fV’bni faiai 

ffon 

Vnic?’ ‘n*? ntro iDNi 

Kin pa’anipb tin p3n'?N mn* : pniD p'jmn 
onXDi pDOV navT '?3D ps"? n*M 
no 3 nn^N mn’ *i'?3Dt r in’tm manom 
pri3'?m nvnN Voa ma rr naa ’'7aD[’]i 
pn rt'j'jooai : pan mnN ly pa’n’o iy 
fia’amp*? ’hn : pan'?N mn’a pjo’n.a f’a’rvb 
’V’Va tTNa panNntJ’ob nnN pa*? tyao*? nymNa 
rojyai na panm (nymNa) fian(Ntn)o’7 

! noo’Na 

n.oy naai pbp n’ lan’i nntPia " 7 a nN’atyNi *iv. ■. 
’la b2 pnN Syi ntyo '?y >am : Ninn n’’?’'7a > 
yiNa (i)in’o ’in'? nntyia b:> pn*? iidni '?Nnty’ 
mn’ no^i : (i)jn’o ’in'? pn nnanoa ’n D’ivd 3 
P’tt’i* anna '?eo'? mn nynN*? (i)in’ bNyo foi.. 
: D’nva'? nntyo u"? ao N*?n nta"? pm fi’'?SBi 
'?33i : D’nva'? ntyji B”n fnj rnN*? naa inaNi 4. 5 
rnaaa “inp '?a mip*? pn’3N by pnNi ntya 
fa n?3’ na a'?ai fi? na ytt>imi : ‘?Nniy’ ’?a « 

* After on raarg. . ♦ ,npy. « 

^ There is an erasure, apparently of one letter, after the D. 

® There is an erasure, apparently of one letter, before imd 
after the D. 


33 




NUMBERS XI. 19— XIII. 34. 

"ID2 pab nin* pn Dnvoa (i)!"? no ibn loa 
'9 s'?! pov pnn N*?! p'ja’n dv k*? .* p’ja’ni 

• ly ! Dv poy nVi I’ov moy kVi I’dv nmn 
itn n(N)*i(a)'7 pa*? ’H’i pa(SN)a ps’ ty por m* 
vonipV pn’aai panjan mn’ rv pnp’SN (n)'?n 

21 nt? nr a nam :Dnyaa iipsj p na*? na’a'? 
max nnNi maa hint nay ’Kban ei'am pxa 

22 nmni nay : par n-i’ fn*aa”i fin*? fnx noa 
nan’ na’ ’aa ba n* p pn"? psoi pnb oaan’ 

: finV paoi pn*a 

23 nnt< (nvp)n nm’ nxn na’a*? mn’ naKi ‘ 

24 b'aai nra pan : fs ’Va layny’ ft< ’tnn 

’a’an p'naa pyar nai mn’ ’'ba n’- nay oy 

25 pya mn’ nyai ! naara mrio pn’ d’pni nay 
’ny’ar bv an’i I’^yn nmn fa Wni nay 'a'aai 
nmn pm'ay mrn na mm n’a’an naa 

* * * * • * * * 
xiii. 33 'jxnty’ ’aa*? nn’ mn nynN* maa ipaNi* 

fol. I J. , ’ , 

nnax ynx nn’ raan na (i)anayn nynx na’an 
! nyra ’naa maa (i)a’tnn nay "aai N’n mn’n 
34 fa’im n’na’a fa pay ’aa n’na’a m (i)a’tn fani 

! fin’a’ya fa’in fai f’sapa 0)a’a’ya 
nxaoa MnaNi pmaaraa b{<nty’ ’aa aCaanji* 

’ B^ore ■ICNI on marg. 'bn' He'D). 

® This, and the folloAving six verses, are not in the Hebrew, 
but nre to be found in Deut. i. 27-33. 

® After "nCXI on inarg. . n 'prv*. 

F 




NUMBERS XI. 9-18. 83 

nba ny’Dii ; nnsj^DT itr*? cyiDS novo mm 9 
nij>o yon .’vby njo nyj ’V^a nnntyo by 10 
UpriNi njotyo yinb nx vjno'? »Dn rtoy rv 

: W3 no’o »yyii inty mn* mi 
no*?! 'inoy'? ncyyiN no"? mn’*? no'o ioki u 
■ya Cr^D) n’ riNisyo'? ®in *(nyptyn)N n*? 

DN inn noy bD n* nooi mx .• *'7y pn noy ” 
moo noyo (nboo) 'V -io*n *(no) nmb* miN 
nyontyNi myi^S mpj’ n» *(nNon) C7)oDn 
inn moy b^b inob noo >b pio : mnnoN '7 n 
n"? ! Soot ido (Oj"? on no’ob *by lOO (n)'7n m 
(n)'?n ]nn noy bD n’ 'jodo'? mn*? njN '?ion 
bop »oe^ obop »*7 noy nnx (poN) ini 00 mp’ >5 

:’no”oo ’inN Nbi lo’yo (D’yn nyptynx) ini 
|0 noo I’yoty *'7 no mtyo'? mm noNi"* •« 
rnsDi noy ’O’on pjN N'?n noonn bNnty* »o’on 
nov ion pooipnn nyio '^nN'? pn’ nonm 
"Tbyn mmn p Svni pn loy "^boNi ny’Nv>7 
®'70Dn nSi noy ’('7o)oo loy poo’i pn’Vy ’ityNi 
phio’m nnob itmpnn no’n noy*?! .* TmnV nnN is 
Wibo"' p io’d'? mn’ yiOK/oo pn’oo (n)'?n noo 

^ After on marg. [?] mvi. ® So MS. 

* This has apparently been altered to D'n for D'jn. 

* There are truces of a ^ between 3 and *i. 

® So MS., with traces of ri3 after, in an older hand. 

* Before IDtO on marg. .T ,*TO. 

’ A letter has apparently been erased between 3 and D. 

* The b is written over. 
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n 


31 . NUMBERS X. 30— XI. 8. 

30 ’vnKV nn’N k'? n"? isni : Sunt?* 

31 [K]'?n iirv pas^n o bn lONi nnN ’nnb’DN'yi 
ii"? rvim maioa u’Niiro naan t 3 

3 > Niinn naiCD ’n’l i:oy inn na 'nn .* paniv'? 

33 mn’ *nD.a ; i"? aoui uoy mn* atJ'n _ 

ii’anp*? bDj mn’ dn’p tnNi pov nn'?n ynw 
33 nin> pyi .• ' mmo pnb tyNao'? fav nn'an y*nn 

35 mm ! mnna’o lo ti' 7 Daa oa'N ][in’s]N by 
pmami riim riaip nvo noNi mriN ‘jDoa 

36 ioNn» ‘ rtmjoai : Totpa tid ppiyn I’aai 

ibNity* 'Bbn nNian mm nain 
xi, I [y]aiyi mn* yiatyaa t^a pinoa nay mm ’ 
nbaKi mn’ b’N pna nnyai man ipnKi mm 
foi..6. 2 ma’a ’bvi ne^a'a nay yasv inmiirD naoNa 
3 Ninn ninx Di? (n)ipi ;nniyK ^nysoxi mm'a 
3 nsDSDi ; mn' pna mnya (n)'an “nmyaD 
bKic” 'ja laai rityi mann nannn maan 

5 pVaNt nn’iii n* pnaiK ; noa ® pVa" ia ■naNi 
nmxn n»i fn’anan) n*i (n’Nia‘)p n* pa D'lsaa 

6 mnla ba n*"? nca’ (pityai nai : n’ainn n’i 
vnmm Nin (ia)i ynta mai niavaD ma'? 

8 cmna iinai lapVi nay i(DNe^) : nbna mtna 

I’Say nn* nayi rmpa ibcai rtanaa lam 

‘ So MS. * Before mni on marg. an illegible gloss. 

® The N of nVEDKI is written over. 

* The ' is written over. 

“ Apparently altered from as has been often done in 

Ibis chapter, ® So MS. 
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NUMBERS X.' 11-29. 30 

f’lDva '.U’in nn-i '3 .•nnyan nnc?i nini n 
:nmnnD pco Sy p njjy pVnoN rtma 
fp]tyi * 3 ’D *anco pn’boD'? ‘jNitr’ ’ji ibD:i » 
mn* iD'o by 'Koipi ihioai : fxiD lanoa nijy .3 
pnpa min’ *n n’nc^D [dpi:] '?d:i ; ncra nun m 
*7’n by^ :m:*Dy np ptyn: nb’n byi iin’b’n'? 15 
catr S’n Vvi : nviv na ':N:nj npb’C” ’:n cnty 16 

iVd:i n:pt£^o nynNi : fVn np pn’Vn yVipt ’jp 17 
[dpd] Vdji ; nptj’D ’pdj ’[ijno ’JPi piynp ’jp is 
IP ms’'?N nb’n '?yi pn’b’n'? piKn *:p n’lfo 
np ‘iN’c'jB.’ pyca* ’:p dpi? '?’n '?yi : -iiN’nD’ 19 
IP pid’Vn np ’:p DPtr hi’n "^vi : ma^’niv jo 
n’ lO’pNi ntmpo ’pd: ’xnnp iVdji : V’lyn ji 
’ip n’nB^D [dpd] ':d3i j pVy’O ny rcptra jj 
! pn:’Dy np 'pe’n: rnVn bw pnVn': o’nsN toi.is.b. 
bvi ! nivns np ‘7 N’‘?op nty:p ’3P DPty b’n ':yi j3. n 
Vd:: : ’:iynp np h’^n d’O’Jp *:p DPty '?’n js 
pn’S’n'? nnN’ncyo ^pV tyjpo p *:p n’niya dpd 
D pcy S’n by^ i mncy’oy np nty’nx nVn '?yi 
’jp DPty Vn "jyi ; ppy np bR’yas nty« ’:p j? 
'?Nn(y’ ’3P ’'?DD p'tn !p*y np yn’ns js 

ti^DJi ]in’Vn'? 

vnn rnjO’nD Vxiyn np ppinV rntyn noxi^ j 9 
iriN nn’ mn’ noxn HnnK"? i:n:N pVDJ ntynn 
*?y PD V'jo mn’ n'jh n*? pd’:i uoy nnx pp*? 


* After ri3'3n on marg. pjpnoi. * So MS. 

’ Before on marg. |'D' , ♦ and underneath 3l3n , , [?]. 
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NUMBERS X. i-io. 


x->,» I’mn 12V :iD’oV niro ay mn’ Vboi' 
pyto"? I’? inn pn* nnvn ’tu «id 2 t px’xn 
3 1’na iiypnm : nnxnK^o rv bDo*?! nntyjD 
4 fRi nviD "jnK ynnb nnirjs his iTh luonn 
’3hiR. ’tynn n’n’DJ ^^'h» lunnin iiypn* mns 
5 1 ’-iRerr nnRntyo (hon nyaciN pypnm : hiRnt?* 

6 nnR’ityo i^Dn ni:nn nyott’R pypnni : nyioo 

7 lyijsn J pn’h’tDD'? pypn* nvott’R njisvo inRBn 

8 nnno pnR nsi ! pciysn xhi pypnn nh>n? n* 
j psmhi ohy mns'? psh pn nms’xni pypn» 

9 piyon npRV by psynio nsnpV phyn n 2 i 
mn’ omphi ’psmni PnRixvns ptyysm pan’ 

10 ponRnn ’Dvai : ps’sn lo pxsnm psnbN 
toi. .i. nnRnxxna pypnm • pD’nm ’Birisi ps’nyiosi 

psnhi psh pn’i ps’ohty ’nsn Vvi psnhy h>y 
.•pDnhiR mn’ ’Jr pDnhR mm omp'? 
pRT ®p3h» ’SID -iD’ohi niea ay mn’ *h>hioi 
nRUDR mohi ihnjn psh iVidi ud ! pin nmua 
novna nnh’flspm nmD3 nnypss rntyo hishi 
man mm ny njiisbi nR^yjs yiR no’ fiiysi 
■ ihiy nynR ri’ fiD’ornph nan’ ’rn : ma in: 
DmsRhi pDnnsRhi nyaniyRn nynR n’ mn’i 

:pnns pyrnh poh spy’hi pn^’*? 

* Before on marg. , V ^33 I'N. 

* A letter iias been erased before and after ’ So MS. 

* This and the two following verses are not in the Hebrew 
text, but are to be found in Deut. i. 6-8. 

® After }oi> on marg. 3KD 
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NUMBERS IX. 13 - 13 . 28 

mna *733 na iron* onai lax ly roo 
jmN3i »3T Kim tyjNi : nn» tniy* nnos u 
K’.m HB'SJ ipynm nnos i3yoS \*pi mn nV 
nnn vJ 3 tN 3 3 npn kV nin* pnp (n)^n n’ov p 
nayn iv.i ii3oy tmt pi : Kinn ruy’N '?3p’ >4 
m*t3 i3y* 13 rm 3 i nnos n“i’t33 nin'*7 noa 
! nyiNT naiS’Vi miubi ‘p3'7 *n’ mn 
'rv nijy »D3 n nJ3tyo n’ DpnNT dv3i 15 

ni 3 tt^D by ’n* ntyoi 3 i nntjnnD pc'o’? ni 3 tyD 
imi nj’D 3 ’ niiy inn n* f 3 1 las iy tyx itn 3 >6 
n33tyo byn miiy nipbnoN Dsbi : ’Vba cys 17 
pn ptyn mnNii bNiiy »J3 jibD* p inni 
libtD’ mn* 10*0 by ! buity* *ji inty* pn mjy is 
pB*’i 1*01* b 3 ]iiiy* mn* id*d byi b^iB** *n 
by nijy ni 3 iiK 3 i .'ine** ro 3 B*o by rtiiy 19 
niNDo n* bNic?’ *ja piD’i* *jd i*di* nj 32 ?D 
by i*ioa VD1* roiy *n’ ini ! pbo* Kbi mn* ,0 
mn* iD’D byi pity* mn* io*o by n 33 tyo 
pbno’i iflx iy tyoio rmy 'n* ini .•p'^ta* »i 
naay pbno’i *b*bi ’dd*n *n pbo’i nissi naay 
^ni 3 miN 3 pov *N m* *n par pm *n : pba*i 
bNiiy* ’J 3 tniy’ vby ] 3 e?ob nj 3 tyo by may 
mn* ia*D by ; pbo* nnipbnoNai iibo* Kbi »3 
mn* niNDO n* pbo* mn* ia*o byi pity* 

: ntyo ini mn* io*a by iiNOa 

* After n' on raarg. , , T , , 

® Altered from DDV. ® So MS, 
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fol. 14 


NUMBERS VIII. 25— IX. 12. 

DTiyi nhi’n '?'n '7 Vnv’ (n)iv inoyi c^on 
»5 nrviv b’n p itv’ I'jt? I’tron naoi : ^y 1 D ‘jhn 
nyiD VnNa mx ‘oy tyoK^’i : ny nay’ t-ibi 
nayn i(ia«) nay* m’ayi mNDO iido'? 

nirnoDa ’nv'?'? 

ix.i nntya ’I’d nanna nro oy mn’ ‘jVoi* 
rwan? nm’a D’lvo yiN |o tiirpso'? nnyjn 
» j^rnta nnos n* hiNna” ’la pnav’i : lo’s*? 
3 ]nay n’tym ’j’a pn nm*a Dv noy nyan^a 
: nn* pnayn vi’n baai nm’ta "^aa viata nn’ 
4, 5 nayi : nnoD nayo*? ’la oy ntro 
’ya nm*'? ov noy nyaixa nNanpa nnoa n’ 
la ntyo n’ mn’ npsn hiaa ’J’D nanoa n’lyon 
6 <tfs>:b r^Do nm fiaa nm .* V^nsy’ ’la nay 
lanpi Ninn Dva nnos nayo*? iSa’ nSi tyiNn 
. 7 noNi’ : Ninn nova pns< mipbi ntyo omp'? 
moV lyjNi tesib I’aoo pmx m'? pKn n’laa 
m ’vjatNa mm p-^p n’ na-'pc'? N'?n nvanj 
8 no nyotPNi loip ntro pn*7 noxi ; b^nty’ ’ja 

pp*? mn’ nps’ 

9, 10 ’ja ^oy '>'70 : no’o"? ntyo ay mm 'jboi 
’N ti'Dib aoo ’n’ p tyjN a’:t< no’o*? '?Nnty’ 
:mn ’'7 nos nay’i pa’m'? ’« pab np’m yuNa 
■I n’tyon ’J’a dv noy nyanxa nyjn nnma 
12 Nb : nybaN’ pnnoi moa by nn’ jnay’ 

‘ oy is written over. ^ Before on niarg. pn^N HI . . . 

•'* So MS. * After DV on marg. 

E Z 


NUMBERS VIII. 12 - 24 . 26 

rv nc’otra'? pn’i '7N1 c^’ ’Ji nxibo nin* onp*? 

by pnn« rv ]idod’ ’Nvbi imn* e''DCTi u 
nin*'? n'?v in rvi mVo in ri* rriQ 
pHN Diip*? ’NvV n’ D’pm PNi’*? by nn'^ooS n . 
&~i3m :mn’'7 nsNax pn* f)’jm m Dnp'?i m 
inni !'Nv'? ’'7 pm 'jNitr’ pi uVo ’nv'? rv 15 
1V1D ’jHN cT’otpn n’ mtPDtfa'? ’nv"? p^nv p 
pa’n’ pa’n’ (n)*?n ! nsxJN pn’ nani pn* oim ,6 
mno H33 b^ mnn VNif’ ai i.-i[‘7]o ’b p3N 
Vd 'b (n)"?! : 'b pn' mai hiNity* 'Jan om 17 
nhiDpi Dva nnonaai ntrjNs binB" 'na naa 
."b pn’ nanpi dixo vin 3 nai 
; ’71027’ ' '033 1133 "73 mnn 'nv' 7 n’ ni 3 n ,8 
'33 iaf‘7]3 V33'71 pnN'7 P3’n’ 'Nv’7 rV ri3n’1 19 
’7HN3 ^NIE” '33 ty’027D PI’ riB'DC^a'? '7N1B7* 

'333 ’H’ ^>s‘71 ’7N127’ ’J3 *7^ rin'7D0'71 1V13 
13VV :ri27ip‘7 ’7N1B” '33 3ip03 t)33 ’7N12" 20 ibL.j.b 
'733 ’NV' 7’7 ‘7N1C” *33 riB'33 '731 pHNI ."1270 

'33 pn"? 113V p ’Nv' 7'7 ri27o rv .—iiP’ ipsi 
pn« ti’3Ni pn’vpi 1 V 11 ’Nv’7 in’7noNi : ’7 ni 27’ ai 
pnN pn*’ 7 V n' 7 Di mn* Dnp ’7 ri3N3N im* 
rv n2’027o'7 ’NV’7 l’7V p 1.131 .* ]inN310’7 22 

V33 Clip’ll pHN Dlip ’7 lyio ’7.1N3 p27’027n 
: pn '7 11337 p ’nv’7 Sv H270 n’ nin* ipsi no3 
130 ’Nv’ 7'71 ni :io’o'7 no’o Dv mn* ’7’70i’ aj, 2 < 

* * After '323 on mar". 

’ Before on inarg. tOT V33. 
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NUMBERS VII. 89— VIII. 11. 

89 ‘jnN'j ntro bvan : nn’ *n[ma]T ma nnano 
JO nov bboo nVp rr voiri nay n’^boa'? ayio 
jnn »yao nnNnno jrtN "jy! nmsa ’wVy 

:nay n’ano 

viii. I, a pnx Dy *?'70 ; lo'o'? ntpo ay nin’ ' 7 ' 70 i* 

’AN ‘7aip*7 Dy n’j’Xia n* impoNa n"? lo’m 

3 j-in.v ja nayi : no’sn nyaiy jno’ rtmnja 
apsT noa no’xia pdn nmnia ’Sn '^np'? oy 

4 ly am ’laj nmnjo laiy jai ; ntro rr mn* 
nin’ ’tm mtna N*n n’nns ayi nn’aiiro 

:nmnjo n’ nay ja he^o n’ 
5, 6 ’Nv'? rr man • .* na’o’? nro Dy mrv '?' 70 i* 
foi. .3. 7 Jin'? nayn jpai • : jm’ 'anm h'N'ity' aa laC^la 
by fjicy jpayn m'jD ’o [jiJn’Vy nx jinNana'? 

8 na ns jiaon : jiann jm’ypn jiynn jinoa bs 
na jan nsi ntroa D’oa nbo mnmoi jnin 

9 briN Dnip*? ’NvV n* anpni : nibo*? aon jmn 

10 anpm : bNna^’ aa ncyja bD rn’ tyjam nyio 
n» 'jNnty' aa jiaaon mn’ DnipV ’nv'? rn’. 

11 msNiN ’Nv'7 n’ jnnN tja*i :*nvS by jirynx 

* This expression occurs several times in this chapter; in 
verse i it is impossible to decide what was the original reading, the 
page being much blotted ; in lo the original word has been erased 
and nC'DX inserted by a later hand; in 84 the word has been 
entirely erased, leaving a blank ; in this place only the first and last 
letters have been left, three letters apparently having been erased. 

* Before on marg. , . Ijm nn . . . 

* A letter has been erased before and after “T. * 

* Before on marg. ni'1 "»n[ 3 ]. 
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NUMBERS VII. 77-88. 

t’lDT pm pnin rvQhw nnVi : m'jo'? m ptv 
p nii’on n:ir >n pmoN nc^on psny ntron 

: p3V 11 pip 

vi’nx '’Vnsi ’ja*? (x)’Dj dv idvid dvi 7» 
n(R)oi pnhri m(n fion n)nv nnipi .* p*y ii 79 
ntpip Spnsi '?p(n) j’yit:; fiDi m ii’s nbpno 
’Vn’D ■"'! nTOob ne^oi d’DI nbo pbuD finnn so 
pnn 11 in is ! nniN n>' 7 D am nioy mn si 
ptv I’svi : n'?v'7 ’nr(v) ia in inoN in iai »> 
piai pin pun n'o*?!:^ nai*?! : in s% 

p ntron niK' ’ja pi(N)0N n&’on psnv ntron 

! p’V ia yi’nx pip 

nn» [nmai npva nnaio nam [ni]* 84 foL ti 

nornin e)oai pns bmt?’ ’(n)’Dj ’nNi'70 
.Mioynin ami puVs loynn e)oai pays 
[in] ^3^ pvatri ’ «iDai n[i]n nx nvoi pn'?n 85 
^pnoa pRD yaiNi ps"?!* pm n’JNO t|oa Sa 
nniN p^ND noynm ami p'?n’d ! ntpip s6 
am '?a ntrip 'jpnoa ’nn’NVs moy moy 
loynn nnby'? nnm Va ! nyoi pioy “nmN^’S 87 
loynn njty ’la pinoN loynn piai pis 
nn '?ai ? mbs'? loynn pry n'svi pnnjoi ss 
pnty piai pis nyaitn pioy n’aV nai 
najn m pniy njty *ja pmoN pnty psny 


* Alter '?ri&7 on roarg. an illegible gloss. 
> So MS. 


S 3 


NUMBERS VII. 60-715. 


n nc'on njtr fnon nc^on psiiy niyon 

: "nvmfl nn ‘?«’’?oa pnp 
«o na fratt D’O'Ja *ja'? (n)’Dj nwytyn nova 
nyoi f’n'?n (my eioa n)nx nianpi : oiyna 
ntynp '7pnoa Spn I’yatr udd in ij’s nbpno 
’SN’fi ! nmo*? niyoa o'oa nVo pbno pnnn 
‘3 r*nn na nn no mmn n’'jo am mdy mn 
‘4 pry *vsxi ! nbyb nntr na nn nnoN nn nan 
«5 pnan pm pnn n’o'^ty naiVi .* m'^oV m 
p neron nic^ oa fnnoK ntron psny niyon 

r’jiyna ia p’aN pip 

66 -Q ntynN p oa"? (s>r)’D3 nm’oy nova' 

• 67 n(N)oi i’n*?n * n(ny noa nnx) nmpi : nniy’oy 

•^pnoa (p)'?pn(o) pyaty rjoa m lyfl nbpno 
! nmo*? ntyoa D’oa nbo pVxo finnn nenp 
‘8, 69 *ia m na .* rrmr? n’bo am moy mn •'jn’S 
70 i*£)y'| • nby*? nnti’ na m moN m nan pnn 
7 « plan pnn pnn n’oVty nanSi : mbD*? m pry 
n ntpon njty oa pmoN nron psny niyon 

! miyoy na itynN pip 
38 *ia S’yas nerrr oa"? (n)’DI dv noy m ova 
33 n(r»)oi pn'?n m(n fioan n)nx nianp ;pay 
*7pnoa (p)'7pn(o) pyacy fjoa nn nvs n'7pno 
rnmo'? ntyoa D’oa n'?D p'?}ro pnnn ncynp 
74, 75 na nn ns ! nniN n’b(N)o am moy mn 
76 nsvi : nby*? nnty na nn moN m nan pmn 


* Before HDI'l on marg. , . 33 pnc^. 


NUMBERS VII. 42-59. 22 

{ 13 'nV (N)’DJ nNn’na^ ova *» 

nVpio nvoi f’n'jn (mn ejOaT n)nx nmpi « 
pnnn riK^ip bpnoa '?pT ^iDO in nva 
•“noy mn ’Vn's i nmo*? ntroa D’Do nbo pbo ** 
nn nan pnn na in la .* nmN n’Vo am 45 
in fiy i*flsi : nbyb nniy la in inoN 4« 
niyon piai pin pnn n'obtff nai"?! : mVo'? 47 
faip n rityon nity *ja pinoN ntpon psnv 

:'7i3n la eiO’VN 

vot?’’7N 'D’lDN ’Jab (n4)’Dj nKraif nova 48 
pnbn mn (fioai n)ns ruaipi : iin’ov la 49 
bpnoa bpi pyaty* |^Da in nj*3 nbpio nyoi w.... 
:nnjob niyoa O’Oa nbo pbo pn’in nttnp 
la in 13 : nnw n’bo am nioy mn ’bx’a s®, si 
.•nbyb nnc^ la in inoN inx lai piin 
pin pnn n’obty naibi ! mbob in pry i’3xi s>, si 
ntyon njty *ja pinoN niyon paiiy ntfon piai 

rnn’oy la yoiy’bN faip fi 
la bx’boa nsyjo ’jab (i>!)’DJ nxj’on nova 54 
nyoi pnbn (my t\Da n)nv njaipi : iiV’13 ss 
ntjnp bpnoa bpi pyacy tjoa in nj’3 nbpio 
’bn’B !'nnJDb ntyo:^ D’oa nbo pbo pn’in s« 
la in 13 iimN n(N)’bo am moy mn s? 
I’Bxi ! nbyb nnsy la in inoN in lai pnn 5 « 
piai pin pnn n’obty naibi 1 mbob in pry s» 


‘ After DngjN on marg, |J*13 ro and underneath n'pB. 
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NUMBERS VII. 25-41. 


=5 n(N)ai pn'jn (mn n)ns ninpi 1 fb’n 
nc^ip bpioa bpi f’vic' eiD 3 nn ii’S n' 7 p^o 
• 26 y^yfi^Q ; nnjo'? nt?oa D’oa nVo pVo finnn 

27 fmn na in ns 1 nmx n''?o am moy mn 

18 pry TDV1 .•n' 7 y '7 nncy la in ■jnDN in lai 

J9 f’lai pin pnn n'oVty nai*?! .* mh’D'j in 
fi niyan njty »ja pinatt ntpon psiiy ns^an 

!fS’n la aN’^N pip 

30 la TiS’^N piNi aab (n)’Di nxyai nava* 

31 n(R)ai mn (fiaa n)nv niaipi :nn*ity 
ncnp Spnaa "ipi pyaa> «iDa in i3'S n'jpna 

foi.n. S2 ybs's* inma*? ntyaa D’oa nbo pbo pnnn 

33 pnn la in ns .• nniN n’Va am may mn 

34 pty I’svi ! n'jyV nnty la in mate in lai 

35 ncyan piai pin pnn n'abc? naibi : mba'? in 
pip fi ntyan mty aa pinax myan "pany 

inN'ity la iis’Vn 

36 la 'jN’aVty pyaty aa*? (K)’ai ni<a‘'an nava 

37 pnbn (mn fjaai ri)ns raaipi : niK'nix 
‘?piaa 'jpi pyaa^ ^laa in ^yD n'jpna n(N)ai 
rnnja'? niyaa a*aa n'?a p'ya pnnn ncnp 

38, 39 la in 13 : nniN n’’7a< am may mn ’bx’a 

40 1’sm : nSyS nna* la in max in lai pnn 

4. piai pin pnn n’abty naibi : mS'a'? in pty 
fi ntyan nia^ aa pinaK na^an psny ntyan 

; nitynix la ‘^N'aVa^ pip 

‘ On marg. before noi'3, '3 i>y 


» So MS. 


NUMBERS VII. 1 1-24. 20 

(N)’D3 njToV mn’ naxi ! nnito DiipV fimp n 
DDonV fimp rv laipN dv'? nn (n)’Dji dv'? nn 

; nniiD 

pt?TO 'nmp n* ^{<c^p navi inp(K)n mm ” 
e|Di(n) *(nyv) mnpi : mim dib^'? nvav ni n 
f’ViB? e)Dn nn ivi nbpna nyoi pnbn mn 
D’Di nbo p '70 pnnn ntrip Vpnai (p)'?p(na) 
rrVa im mov mn ’Vn’s : nma"? mrai '♦ 

■Q nn max’ nn nn pmn ni nn "ifl ."nniN 's 
nnhiv :ni‘7D'? nn vrv tsvi : n'jy'? nnty 
ntpan psmy iB^an pin pin pmn n’a‘7iy 
ni fityna pip p ntyan mtff ai pmax 

: nj’av 

(k)’D 3 nyii' 11 SNjnj inpn man navi is 
n(nn «iDn n)nv njinp n> npn >9 

p(y)ity *101 nn iJ’S nbpna n(}<)ai pnVn 
D’Di n'?D pba pnnn na>np bpnai '7pn(o) 
n’*?! inn nnoy nnn 'bx’S ; nmo"? m?oi »o 
ni nn nnax nn nan pmn ni nn ns nnmN >i 
nin"?! .* mbo'? nn pry n*3Xi : nby"? nnc^ », 13 
ntyan psmy ntran pmn fnn pmn n’obt? 
ni SNjnj finp fn ncyon njiy ai pnnoN 

: nyix 

ni in’Vn fi’7it ai"? (t^)'D3 nKn»'?n navi u 

' After n 33 "ip on marg, . , n'lft. * So MS. 

® This has been altered, apparently, into * 7 nt< "\dk : in this 
and the following verses the n of inDK has been erased, but is 
still legible. 
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NUMBERS VI. ai— VII. lo. 


nnj DS3 mx ’Dam iib mo by nin’’? 

.•mo ninn by my p itt 

>5 pnN ny 'y'ja ; ■o’dS ntya dv nin’ Sbai ' 

bNIB” 03 n* f1313n 113N ID’O'? V33 DJO 
u, 25 nmn mn’ *i’3’ : ijid’i nin* 13333’ ; pn"? lax 

26 lb ’itp’1 ii**? rSN mn’ ’"^n’ : i3[on]3’i it"? 

27 ONI ’33 hy ’DB^ H’ 13B71 ! obsf 

: P3333N 

Tii. I n33B7o n’ nopa*? niPD masDN dv 3 mm 
.~in33a n’3 i’3a '33 n’i nn’ cnpi nn’ nc^ai 
foi,.., 2 .f}iD3 133pN1* ! pn’ Bnpi p3nB701 100 '73 n ’1 
P3N n’D3e^ ’(n)’D 3 p3N pnn3N n’3 ’t^Ni 'jNntP’ 

i mm amp'? p333p n’ m’Ni : n’3’30 by poNpi 
pno"? n'?3y pmn noynni '?’m f*??!? nof 
! n33B70 Dmp'? pn’ i33pNi inN*? mm m(N)’D3 
4, 5 pn’i ’ pm’?a 3D : nD’o*? .—ib’d'? mm 3 dni 
’N 1 ’'?'? pn’ fnm m;ia '?nN E”aB7n n’ ntyotyob 

6 n’i nnN '7337 n’ nB7D 3D3i .* nn’3V db'?3 don 

7 n’i nnN'?3y pmn n’ .* ’Nv'?'? pn’ 3mi n’mn 
: pn’3jr Dfl'?3 pen3 03 '? 3H’ .“pmn ny3iN 

8 30’ n’mn nn3oin n’i r»nN'?3j7 ny3iN n’i 
pnN 33 30n’N 3N3 pn’317 D£lS3 ’33D ’33'? 

9 nD3p r33’3V n'?n 3m ns"? nnp ’33‘?i : n3H3 

10 n33n n’ m(N)’D3 i33pNi :(p'?3)D’ nsn33 pm'?v 
n’ n’(N)’D3 i3’3pNi nn’ (n^DN) nai’3 nn33o 

' Before on marg, . , *pa 'JQ. 

’ After (Wife on marg. . . B>JN e>3N. 
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NUMBERS VI. 9-ji. 18 

tvn 'ariD’i [yi]n ^113^2 rVy rro mo’ fNi 9 
riNvaty nova nnvan ova navi nson mti 
»N fmn fin ’n« nNi’on r lovai :rt 3 nsD’ ■» 
lavn .•nyiD bnK mn'? njno fv oa fnn n 
nom fo vVy n' 7 D’i nVy*? im nn njna 
“irjnn .* xinn nova nc^n rv E^npn ntrn '?v n 
db?n'? nnty na “iNon ’r»”i nm ’ov n* mn**? 

j mt 3 anoN iVn phioa* ’Nonp n’ori 
mti »DV ’mo'jiyN ova m’tj mnn mi u 
rijanp n’ aipn :nyio '?nN mn*? nn* ’n” m 
mnoNi nbyb in o':!? nnty la inoN mn*'? 

D'?iy in nan m'lD'? no'jB' nnty nia nin 
ntyoa fD’oa p'ln nVo i'DB fi 3 [pi]* JD’oVcy'? 'siws-i.. 
: pn»DiD[:i] finnioi ntroa pniyo [too »pnpn] 
n*i nm'7D n* iav’[i] mn* Diip^ n:na aipi . 
cy mn'*? j'abtt; nai lay* mai n*i .* nn‘?y 17 
: VD1D3 n»i nruijo n* nina layn m’os p:p 
aon nin vn n* lyio '7.1N mna ni'O idd’i is 
nai mnni nncrx by fnn nin tyn lyo n’ 
mai fo nVtya nyiiN n* nina aon : n’o'ity 19 
fm in I’Dfl pnpn naup fo in I’oa nSm 
fin’ fi’j’i ! ni’tj n* isnoNi ina m’ro ’sa by « 

*n’ mna'7 Nin E’lp nm’ DiipV nsNin njna 
mai rinioiKi npty '?yi nn’SjNi nyj by 
niaip ii’i ni’ti nmn ni : ion ni’tj nnr* ’> 

' After 3T1DM on raarg. nnn33K^. * So MS. 

* After on marg. plan and underneath . , 
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17 NUMBERS III. i6— VI. 8. 

130 "I3T *73 fin'ina*? finniN rviV ’i"? ’n n* 
i« lO’D by ntyo pn» nooi .* fwann bybi ni’ 
■7 finnoB7i nb 'n pbN nm : mpST rtD3 mn* 

18 pty-a »n nnaiy pbNi : ’Tim nnp pcra 

19 Dtay fin’3i3b nnp ’m : ’vatm ’nb pn’jnsb 
« *bna pn’jiDb ’*na ’m .* bN’tyi fmn ms’i 
’■ jiB’iib :pnn3N n’lb ’xvb ’3i3 pjN pbN *tyiai 

! ’N3w-a ’3n3 fi3N pbN ’vaiy pai ’Njab pa 
fin’j’ja bvbi m* naa nan ba pjaa pnN-noai 
>} ’-nn ’Noityna p3 : pNa tram psbx nvaiy 
’4 ’Kjiiriab 3N n’3 n’dji ! nanya p pna'’ naatya 

ibnb na tiD’bx 

M.,.vi.3 nnrjnab TO nj nab ans’ p nnK ’Niaa 
3 ’ayi nam *ay ntan* ’ ami nan fa .* nm’b 
nnty’ «b o’a:y ’nntya [b]ai nntr* sb ann 
♦ mtj »av ba : ba” xb fiy’a’i [f]a’a*i pajyi 
r>{b at nyi pnsN fa man fflaa nayn»n baa 
5 nmn by nay’ t<b «iisn nnn nj ’av ba t ba” 
’ana ’n’ ty’np mn’b nan’n- n’av mabiyN ny 
« tysj by mn’b nmntj ’av ba : nty’n nya yns 

7 Nb innttbi rnttb nattbi vattb t by” Nb n’an 
: mmn by nnbtt nna (n)bn pmaa pnb ano’ 

8 tmn’b Nin Evnp ma ’av ba 

* There is a line in the MS. over the PI in this and the follow- 
ing Dm. 

* The has been written over and erased between D and 

D 
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NUMBERS III. 1-15. 

Dy nin> ■' 7 ' 70 t ova priN m‘?in f’Vni ai. > 
aij miaa pnN »ja nnoty f'?Ni .• ’J’d UDa » 
pinN »ia nnoty ; lon’Ni -ity'^N Nin’am 3 
atj rvm : runaS fimn tobtin incroNT n’ina 4 
mn’ mipb nxia pmaipsa ^ 41 n'aN^ 
nry'jN fna(Ni) pn*? nin nj'? pm *i’d "lanoa 

.'pnaN pHN (<DN by) nori'Ni 
“Daty n’ anpn : id’o’j ntya ay mn’ 5, « 

;nn’ ptyDB”i mna pnn ompb nn* o’pm ’ib 
ompS nneaa "ja moo n[’i]* nniDo n* pnts’i 7 »,i.s.b. 
piD’i : niatyo tP’Dtpn rv nipaiyclb] nyio "ynN « 

’la r-noo H’i lyiD bnx >jko bs n* 

’NV*? n’ fnm : njatro ty’ocyn n* ntyotyo*? » 
i'jK'ity* ’ja lao’ ’b piN pa’n’ pa*n’ via'?! pn^b 
’Niai pnina n* piD’i ’jon via n’i pn« n*i 10 

-. .•bDpn* anp’T 

man n« ’Ini nD’o"? niro oy mm '?' 70 i‘' u, n 
n[in]s maa “ja rmnn-Vs'iiy* *ja lao ’nvV n’ 
j’Nv'? ’b pn’i pn’ fin’Jpifl ’jNicy’ ’laa cm 
yiMa maa Sa n'jDpn ova maa hia <b Kbn u 
ny jyjN fo '7NiB”a maa *?a 'b ntynpx D’ivo 

.*mn’ ’IN pm *'7 nona 

’jno 1 iD’22'7 * 3 ’D "laiDa HE’D oy mn’ '?'7 Di* ,4, 15 

* After on marg. , . . n3^. 

“ After tD3K> on marg. , , jna. 

® Tliis seems to have been corrected from as in ver. 1 2 . 

* Before on marg. 

*' Before on marg. n'3N. 


i 8 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


15 NUMBERS II. 18-34. 

N’D:n nnyo fo fin’b’n'? tsnsN mc^o D3D’ 
vj’jDi nb’m Dnas 'n*? 

N’DJi ne'jo D 3 ty vbvi : fito c’cm pwiN 
vj’JDi nb’m mxHD la ntrjo ’Jab 

D’O'ia Datri ; f’nNDi priVm fnn 

vj'joi nV’m : ’:iy-ra "q poN O'O’ja ’jaS 

rt’j’iD "ja : pNO yaisi priVni ntron 
nxDi f’s'jN n’joi.m nvo onax nnc'oS , 

!pbD’ f’Nrv'jm pn’'7'nS 
[n’]dji pn'b’nb njtsx fa p nna’o d 3 d’* 
fnn vi'joi [n]V’ni : mtr'av na itv’nx p ’ja*? 
itt^N oae^ HDV piNcrni : [f]iNO yat?i v\ba pnc^i 
[i]’j’ooi nVm : pav ia ^Nwa ntrx 'jab k’Dji 
N’DJ i 'bnsi Datri : fwo tram fyaiNi nn 
nn'7n vj’Jdi n7’m .* fj'v na rvnN ’‘?nfl3 aab 
p nntfo'7 naao "ja : pxo yaiNi «i'?n f’crom 
napy'? fiN*o n&*i ti^N' piyam nyaa*i eibx nvo 

.•^pn’Daa'? pbD’ 

’3'JO ■‘ba finnaN n’a*? bNity’ aa 'J’jd p^n 
Ps7n nn'^m ci'jnt pxo nr fin’S’n'? nnxnro 
aa m uonN Nt*? ’kvVi : prom fiso rom 
oa nayi :mro rr rmn* tpfln noa ^Nir* 
fin’DaDb nr fa nro n» mn’ npsn baa bsir' 
:nnnan n*a bv noiab laa iboj pi 

* Before D313 on marg. 

* no is written over DDtD. 

* has been inserted in the text after pn'D3l3^. 

* After ^3 on marg, n ,'1. 
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NUMBERS II. 1 - 17 . 14 

'laj !ia*D '7 pnN dvi ntva DV mn’ ' 7 ’?oi >i-i, > 

»:a fris:^' finnn}< rmb *p(30*Di vd3D by) 
f’NOip ! pi5T' nyio mo^ ‘jaip’^o 3 

’ja"? N'Dii prrVn'? mm’ irnc^o D3 d nynoo 
nyaiN vj’joi nbrn : mo’av na ptrmj mm’ 4 
oity noy piNtym : [ind ntyi pyati’i 5 
nyiy 13 Snj-i: rntyc” ’Ji'? t>s’DM iDtrty’ 

! pNa yaiNi f\ba f’tyam nyans vj’jdi nb’m « 
■|[ 3 ] 3 N’Sn ’Jl"? f<’DM p'? 3 t DltP[l]» ? 

yaim e)'7[N] pc^nm myaty vj’jai nVm : f‘?’n s 
ei'?N ?nyo mm’ n’lB’ob rryjD b:>. 1 pso 9 
pn’Vn'? PN.2 yansi p 3 ‘?[N] nnsyi f’joim 

:p' 7 D’ f’N.mp 

^«^’D 31 pn’V’n*? noim fo fnm n’aiyo oao i° 
nnty vj’ioi n'?’m : "nN’ity na nv’Vn pwa ’ja*? ■■ 
Da*«y noy pniyai : pNO tram f’yanxi ^ 

! ma”*nv la ‘7N’D'?sy pyaty ’ja"? 5 >s’dji fiyae^ 

! pNa n'^ni ri^N ptyam nytyn vi’jai rib-m u 
nVm : bNiyi na f)D’'7N m ’ja*j n’Dji ta oan m 
! f’lyam pxa ntyi f\bit f’yanNi ntyan vyjai is’ 
f’tyam into ti'?N nya fawa n’ac’a'? n’yja ba i« 
!p'?D’ pyjm pn’hi’n'? f’tyam fixa yaaNi 
naa finN’ntya naa ’nv'? rr'aiya nyia ‘?nN ‘^aai 17 
tfin’DaD*? "mnN by naa pbo’ fa fnsy’'r 

‘ After lOi on murg. n'3 DTlp. 

* There has been a letter between the 3 and ' of pjD'DS with 
a line over it and the ' following. 

’ There is a 1 me over n in "MID. '* After mnt< on marg. 


i 
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NUMBERS I. 41-54. 


: S’n pSNj ba POJ' patr laaa 

41 tram fiVx rvaiNi in ik^n aatr"? pnaaa 

: iwa 

4 > pnnaN nob pnaia'? iimbin ’Vnsj aa"? 

: "7’n pflNJ Sa ’yybi jatr fnay laa fnacr faaa 

43 yiiNi f’tyam nnbn ’bnej Dity*? pnaaa 

.* psa 

44 Vnik?’ 'N’Dji pnxi riK?a man naaa ' pbN 
no Daty'7 nnN Daiy*? nnN laa ~iaa loynn 

45 pn'Vnbi bNii?' aa aaa "ja nm ; i[i]n pnnaN 
foi.,. 46 nni :'?N-ity’a Vn psj “ja by*?! faty pnaJ^iaa* 

cpam ps'^N nn'jm [si]'7Nt pxa ne; naaa "ja 
47 pjan* NJ*? pnnax aatyb [’n]v'?i .*ptyam pxa 

: pmaa 

48, 49 ’’iV Daty n* pa : "la’a*? ntya oy mrr '?Vai 
: '?{<aty* aa oa aon n*? paanD na aan 

50 ba "jy! nnNnna ptya by ’nv'? rv fa’n nnsi 
m natya n’ “p'^ao’ p 3 N n"? n’NT ba byi laa 
!pniy' njae^a'? anoi .-aityaty’ p:Ni laa b2 

51 n[r]-ityNai ’nv'j nn» pnNy* n:atya niVaNai 
:'?Dpn’ aapa ’Naai *nv'j nn* pa*p’ njatya 

54 by aaai nNntyo by aaa Sxaa'’ aa fntya 

53 pc^a*? ana pacy* ’nNrVi .* pn’'?’n'7 nariN 
*7Naty’ aa ntyaa by tjvp ’n* n*?! nnxianD 

54 laayi 1 nriNiano pe^a naoa n* »nv'? paaa 

naay p ne>a n* nin* apsa ‘jaa ’jNac^* aa 

‘ Before pi>i< on inarg. . p ^>3 , . ^ The ^ is written over. 
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NUMBERS I. 17-40. 12 

nyaiN rmn* D 3 b?'? pno’jo : V’n >7 

ipNO nn 

linn^N n' 1'7 iin’iisS "otrty* ’laV >« 

p3N3 bS '?y'71 (n)ltt^ I’lDV ’’30 POe^ ]'301 
I’cyom nviiN noB^ty* CDaty*7 poty i’Id .’"j’n »» 

niNO ymNi 

imniN n’3*7 iin’iis'? iim'jin ii'iat ui'? 3 ° 
psNi "js *?y'?i (n) 3 iy pioy lao poB^ I’lon 
fl‘7N j’B’Dm ny2B? tibir oaB^S rn'i’io .* V’n 3- 

!pNO yiiNi 

n’l*? pn’3'13'? pmSin Dnax <33'7 f)DV ’jaS . 3> 
hs by'ji VJB' r^oy [laa]* pair laaa pnna« t.i. 
pj'jN pyiiN tansN D3 b^^ |ina'[3a] ; '?’n pSN3 33 

!p[K 0 ] tyoni 

pnn3[{<] rvab iinaiaV iimbin nB'ia a[a'7] 34 

pflNJ "^a by'?[i] piB^ piay naa inaa* piaa 
hSn rnbm pan riB^ja oaB'"? imaaa : '?’n 35 

.• priNai 

pnniN na*? pnaia'? D’aaa 'nh* 3 & 

j Vn psN 3 ■ “^a '?y'?i piB? inoy laa paB? laaa 
ya*»Ni f\bn pnVm riB^an D’aaa oaB^'? pnaaa » 

n’NO 

laaa iinnax jra"? pnana*? n ‘oa*? 38 

:b'n psNi Sa '^ybi i’ 3 b^ tnay laa jnaB^ 
.'I’Ka yiB^i rnB^i ^nn n oaB^*? iinaaa 39 
pnnaN n’a*? pnaia'? ]im’ 7 in ityN aab 

' Before '33^ on marg. nj'T in30. 


40 
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NUMBERS I. 13-26. 


foL 6. 


15 ! pop 

ni 

bN’y.ifl 

nrn b 

■4 : bNipn 

"D 

flD’bX 

no b 

«5 !|b’n' 


PTHN 

;bnS3 b 

16 *rKi pnnoN 


•n’d: nnroo 

’ 3 ’at pbN 


17 nnaa n» ricfa idji : pox ’flbN 

■8 nna nnc^J3 hiD rri : itnai t'^xn 

imnax rri*? by ’rnnoNi nran nm*'? 
nmVu'ja'? bvVi inoy lao in-m? 

19 i’J’D “imoa priKjoi TWO IT mrv npDT noo 
30 pn’ji^V prn'?m bmt?’ nsa piin ’Ja nm 
pmVj'ji'? 13 T bo* inoBi pnnoN n’ob 

a, pn’3»jo !®b’n psM) bo bvbi [i]’3tp inoy *iod 
![ l]ito trom f)bN rynNi nnty pitn [o]ot?b 
aa pnnos* [n]'ob pn’jiob pmbm pyotr »3ob 
■no noT bo pnubiobob ;nosy p:oo priNmoNO 
as Doit'b '’iimjn’jo iVn psj bo bybi (n)3c>‘ piov 
!pNO nbm eibK pram nyrn pvor 
a4 pjoo pnnoN nob ]in*iiob pmbm is. aob 
:Vn psw bo bybi (n):r piDv loo par 
as iwa nri tibn pyoitn nr an no Dorb pnaaa 

; pram 

a6 pnnoN "rrob pnanob timbin nmn' aob 
pflxo bo bybi (.— i)jr pnoy noa par pjao 

' So MS. ® The n of mriDN is written over. 

’ A letter has been erased in this and the following verses 
after i»'n. 

* Formerly as in following verses. 

® So MS. ® After on marg. . , . Dllp. 

C 2 


NUMBERS. 


n[viD] 'jnNa ’J’D ne^o dv nin' [bVoi] '•> W i-K- 

liD’pi[£io'?] nno'Jn nnt?3 nr^n nm*'? ini 
ntyjo £31DD [rr] HD .•"ID’O'7 DnSD riN p 2 
poc^ 1’J03 pnnaN ^’[ab] tin’jna'? bNie^' ’h 
Vd bvbi r3B> lao :pn'?a'7iU*?] idt bs 3 

nriN pn’b’n'? pn* pan '7Kitr*a Vn ps[j] 
trn “oa nBatP*? *aa naa prr iHoyi : pnNi 4 
poipn nnaa nnot? p'^Ni ; Nin nnnax nn'? 5 


pDoy 



•a 

HS’'?N 

p^^C-l 

■7 

: nncyniv 

-n 


pyoty 

b 6 

: nirDV 

nn 

petnj 

nnn’ 

b 7 

nviv 

ni 

•jKonj 


b 8 

f]DV 

; \b^n 

na ax’^N 

nVn? 

7 9, 10 

"nn»DV 

nn 

yacT’hiN 



t nivnifl 


'jN’boa 


•7 

: 

■ni 

PHN 

D»D*n 

■7 I. 


nn 

nTV’nN 

• 

n 

•7 ij 
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fol. 5. 




'9 LEVITICUS XXVII. 31-34. 

31 trjN pifl’ npnSN ini :mrv'7 B^np Kin mn’'? 

:v'7y nB'iom nnovDO 

33 [n]inn "ayn Ss jnvi (r)''’iri -idvo ‘? 3 i* 

33 1 ’l nvT kV 1 nin’*? lenp »n' nNTDy noanity 
»n'i njma* *nni |ni [njn]ni' k^i tra'? lo 
![p]iDn» nS »np *n' nnnii [N]in 

34 ’jab niro n* mn’ npAi n’tips I’bx 

!’j’D niDa 


C 
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LEVITICUS XXVII. 17-30. 8 

I’tt’Dna i’i(y)D "iDin yir nyit tDSh 
nSpy cnp’ nbav ito ^iDS iHbpno n 

n'?pn crtp’ nbu’ nna ini :mp’ (n) 0 N’B ^3 
rt’jey -i3’D bv nfiDS rr rwn3 n'? iirn’i 
!(n)3N’c^ 10 1X3T1 n'?i3* niB? ny nmnsi 
« 1 ?[vi] nn’ irrpoT n'?py rv piS’ pnisn [;ni]* '» m 

piS’ n"? ini ! [nb] mp’i v'^y noN'ty fioo tyion »o 
pns’ nV piy -03*7 nC'jpn] n* pt ini n'^pn n’ 
nm'b ti”tp n'?av 3 npsoo n'5[pn] 'nn : ny 
:nrunD ’nn nino'? non[n] 'jpna 
B'tp’ nnino bpy p N‘?n mot ' n'?pn n’ ]ni >3 
(n)QN’ty moD n* njno n"? oB-n’i : mn’*? trjN 33 
B^np Ninn Dvi (n)oN’E^ n’ p’l nVp* n3B> ny 
noy p n:on '7 nbpn nty nVp* niE'a : mn’*? 34 
bpnon ’H’ (-|)ON’B^ Voi : yiN rone n'? ■nb »5 

.•n'jpno m[’3] pnoy nBnp 
B?np’ is!*7 nonio mn’'? idott non Vo pn 36 
nonnn pn : Niri mn’S *p 3 p nn p nn’ «y 3 N 37 
n"? pi v'ly nB’ion f|tvi (i)ON’B^n pnsn’i nnoo 

! (n)oN’B’n pnt’i pnsn’ 

n'n hioo mn’'? b’jn onn’T mn *73 ’ pn 38 
s's'ii pnt’ Nib nnjno bpn pi nonni b^in p 
Dm bo ! nin’b Nin j’B^np Bnp Dm "bo pnsn* 39 
! bopn’ bop P'13’ Nb na’JN p Dnnn’ 
nib’N ’1301 nyiN yiro nyiN loyo boi 30 

' ' has been written over after 3 and n after 3. 

* On marg. Ijefore p3, [IJnnn. . 


7 LEVITICUS XXVII. 4-16. 

4 (n)ON’ty ’m nnpi jki .'ncnp bpnoa 
5 1’lDV *a •^y^ rJB' lao itti ! p^pno t’nbn 
nnap:'?! pbpnD inov (n)oN’K^ ’nn 
6 pity iron -\2 lyi rrv iki ! p‘7priD moy 
nnapj'ji f]D3T p'jpno na'on mDT lON’tr *nn 
7 1 ’Dty *120 ]N1 : fiD2i pbpno nnbn (n)cN’ty 
M.. 'iDy ntyon (n)oN’iy ’n’v nan VyVi pic^ 
8 10 Kin nys |s<i : p'?pno nnoy [nnjapibi pbpno 
n:na nn’ [mty]n rnjna cnpb nio’pn lOK’ty 
: [n]:na nniNi [n]« ’oom no’D * 7 y 

9 pn '73 nin''? pnp nio 3 np(n’)n nona ]tn 

10 nn’ nns’ n*?! njs' 7 n’ k*? ; vnp ’n’ mn*'? nio 
nona ino’ ii(ns) |ni aoa c?’a ’n tyaa ao 

: tynp ’n* nn’a’nsi Nin ’n’l nonaa 
'> pnp ’nio anp(n> n'7n) naoo nona '73 ]ni 
I, Dity’i : nina Dmp'7 nnnna m’ cp’i nin’V 
! ’H’ p nina CN’tya tya pai ao pa nn’ nina 
■3 noN’ty ' 7 y ntyicn i^n’i njpns’ npKnON jni 
■ 4 niDiiy’i ’ mn ’'7 tynp nn’a n’ tnp’ (in) iyJNi 
rona nn’ oc”n nna ty ’3 pai ao pa nina 
J 5 lyion Pjn’i nn’a _n’ pns’ tynpon ]ni .* Dip’ p 

: n ‘7 ’H’l v' 7 y (n)DN’ty pjoa 
26 ’H’l ■‘mn ’'7 tyiN tynp’ nnino ' 7 py to iki 


' ' is written over the line, after IDV- 
’ After n3D on marg. 3*7 . 

® After mn'i> on marg. ,,*7,7. 

* After 1*771*7'^ on marg. B>B3. 
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LEVITICUS XXVI. 39— XXVII. 3. 6 

njnNi ’iin’ 3 iV 2 tpintf'' ii 32 inritron 19 
tnim •• iipinKT’ ti(n’) finniN mya iin’an 40 
’3 riptjn iinnpfya pnnnN ’iiy m iin’nv n* 
non iinoy inN niN ; no »oy i3m «iNi 4- 
n' 7 v pna '7 yio* ftt *n tinon yiNi pn’ '?Nyi 

.Minoin rv iiyi’ iki 

pn[X’i »DN*p n’ t)Ni ipy’ 'os’p n* m[3ii]* 41 foi. 

! i[3nK] y-iNi nsnN omiN ’aN’p n* fiNi 
imio nootya n’liK^ [n’] ’y*ini patyn nyiNi 43 
nn ip’V[K] ana im ita iin*ain 10 iiy[T] lUNi 
nyiNa iimna ma’^iNi Jiintysi nay'?a ’mna 44 
linoaDo'? iinoy'^a rosbi iinp'SN tin*aan 

jpn'TK mn» ax nbn rnoin 'dn*p nVaao'? 
yiK to lin* npexT i’notp dn’p t'ln'? idini 45 
: mn» a« tin*? ’no*? n’Nia a’y*? onxo 

rao mn* ann nn^rnni na’n nnna 46 
intyo nxa a’D naa aa t’oi 

aa Dy 'j'jd : id’o*? ntyo oy mn* '?Vdi ^ xxvii. 
(n)DK’B'a nj tyifl* t^ "laa tinb iD’m *?Kity* 
taty ftoy tao maT DK’ty ’na : mn*'? tc^sj ’ 
(f'apno) t’tJ'on ’(n)DN’ty *na taty t’nty na ayi 

t 

' This ' appears to have two dots over it. 

* After pn'niya on marg. . , niy 3 . 

* Apparently corrected from mn 3 . 

* Before on marg. [?] | 3 T . . . . 

“ In this chapter the suffix of the second person, as in the ' 
Hebrew text, often appears to have been altered into that of the 
third, as in the Chaldee. 
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LEVITICUS XXVI. 25-38. 


fol. 3. 


nns) *3:1 am ina’Vy ’n’Ni •• paoin by yiac^ 
njmo n'jE.’Ni [iisnnp] ub ptpJDnm n(ON*p 
j 6 -loiy pa*7 nana ; nan nsa pan’nm iiann 
itvm nn njna tiDon*? ptyj idv rsN’i ncn*? 

.Miyaon Nbi p' 7 a’m ' 7 pnDa iison"? 
jno »ov iiDnni *'? pvcE'n nsS mna 
j 8 njN tiN pan* msi* no nona paoy inxi 
-loai pooa noa pVo’m : [p]o’ain by yiac^ 
3° ipyNi iC^riNion) n> ’X’b?ni ; [pVo'n] ]ianja 
[lio’biba nas "7^ panjs n’ insi [poojoin n» 
3 > pm [pj3n(n)p n* inxi jpan’ ’(Vs:) 'jvam 
: pomm ’ nna [njnx n*?! poc^npNT it dk^ki 
3 ' pa’aaT n’' 7 V iidnb^’i [n]yiN n> njN DntrNi 

33 paina oboNi n’(Kia)a nmt< pom : na piinn 

34 IN 1 pin in’ ]iannpi noNtr poviN nm am 
pnNi nooc' *ov bD nmci n* nyix ’yim 
n» *jnni njnN nait'm in po’aai jnNa 

35 nnatJ^ n* natpn nooiii ’ov ba .•naa' 

in’Vy panoa panada 

3 « nyiNa ^paba nono bNvi ]ioo pi’ntron 
n’pnvD ppiyn irtji 'by bp pn’ f)Tm pn’aai 

37 mipoo vnNa oox pbpm .• nm n*bi pbs»i am 
onpb noipn pob *nn >ibi n*b f)Tn am 

38 viN pan’ (fi’)Dm n’(Nu)a pia’m ; po’aai 

: iio’aai 

’ Before JNl on marg. p*i HD ♦ ♦ . 

* The MS. has a line over ni in pjnirn . 

* After fU^3 on marg. na!) n!>rn . 
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LEVITICUS XXVI. ij-34. 
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iDV*? pnxi a’nVNb nsV 'w 

Dnxo y^N 10 lion’ npflKi ton'7N rnn’ on u 
rvn’Ni pono noiv man pnay pn*? ’noio 

:pooipo pan’ 

n’lpfl ‘b:> n* inavn nSi ’V pyotrn n*? ini u 
bwn ’j’l [n* ini]* pp*xn ’n-vm in ipbNn >5 
n* pa'7iDa'7 ’nips [“la n’] nayob pas’s: 
pa’by 1 D 0 N 1 paV mn nayN [’jn] nNi .* ’on’p >« 
IN’ODo nn(ynp) n’i nnsns’ n’ i'?’[n n’j 
pay[nt] np’i'? pyntm ns’s: iN’anoi n’[:’y] 
pnanni paa ’n[:n] inNi ! pa’aan n:i'?a’i n 
n’*?: ppnym pa’:o paa poVs”: pa’aan Bmp'? 

.•pan’ f)Tn 

pan’ ’TioV eiriNi ’S pyos’n nS pbN ny ^ini .8 
pa’S’pn ’"^vn n’ nanNi : pa’ain by yias’ 19 
tns’raa payiN rri n^rnsa pa’ois’ n’ tnNi 
nnbby n’ paynN inn n*?: paaoy p’l'? Dbs’’i ao 
’no ’oy pann ini .• vi’S in’ ma i'^’Ni 
yias’ nyo pa’by titiNi ’"j yoE’o': pynnn xb: 
■^anm ma n’n n’ paa n'?s’Ni : pa’aina aa 
IDS’’! pan’ nytm panona *n’ ipyni pan’ 

: panyniN 

.”-10 ’oy panni ’b pmn p^Na "ini ,, 
n:N i^N pan’ ’yoNi ’loa paoy h:n e)N *inNi h 

* Perhaps originally MNI ; a letter has been erased after 'X% 
the ' of which may be by a later hand. 

^ After on marg. [?]n3y. * Before |K1 on marg. ppK>. 

* Before on marg. nop ' , . . 


fol. 3. b. 
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3 LEVITICUS XXV. 51— XXVI. u. 

5' IK HDV *n' ’DVD ]’:ty ]*301 nV3t «1D3 

« 1 D 30 itv’ ash) n’Jtri uiD iiy 

5» n'?ia’ rutr iv ntrnK nyt ]ki : nnt 

:nmp”i3K n’ “ity vjty 'jaipVo nV itrn'i 
53 'iyp 3 ronbs’ k*? noy ’n» njsya njty *iuk 3 
foi. .. 54 n' 713 ' n:tya pan * pifl’ n"? l«i T^y*? 
55 nay yiay bKny* *3a *'? K'?n : noy von xin 
[ni]n* ’3K DnsD yiK lo iin* npasi [pjK] 
xxvi. I noKpi [' 7 D 31 ] r'?’' 7 K tia*? inayn ; panbw 
liayiKi lunn k*? [n’jaDO laKi iia"? iio’pn k*? 
' ’naiB' n* nian'^K mn* » 3 k [KS]n n’by naooV 

: mn» ’jk p'jmn ’c^ipoDi [f]iiDn 

3 inayni 'picin nips n’i iisnn »m'm fK 

4 nn'?'7y nyiK fnni pnta tia»ioo inxi : pn’ 

5 n(SDp) n’ nan pa"? ’toon : vts trv ma tV«i 
yao"? paon"? pbarn pyit n* ’Do* n(si3p)i 

« nyiNa oSiy inxi t payiNa lyin'? p-nni 
10 nnty’a rrn ‘?oaKi oyn *n’'?i paonni 

7 n’ pBTini : payiKO *nyn rs'"? ami ’ nnK 

8 p33D pSTi’i j amS po’OTip'? ii'?B'i pa’aan 

P'73’1 psTi’ iKian P3J0 nyoi nyn ntyon 

9 ’3BK1 113'? ’ynriKi .* ann*? p3’Diip'7 p3’aaT 

10 p'? 3 ’m J p 3 oy ’ON’p n* d*pki p 3 n’ 'aoKi p 3 n’ 
■I 1DK1 jppBD nmy mipo npniyi pnyi p*ny 
•a n'rnnNi j p 3 n’ (’c?bj oy'?an) nj'ti p 3 aaa ’33 e^o 

^ After pnon on marg. D'N. 

* Between lines ending with tsyjn and S'lni on marg. y. 
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LEVITICUS XXV. 35-50. 
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na 'fipnm idv mst oiom iinK no* 35 
nriNiVo aon bti t lov ninx »n’i amni tva 36 
n» ! lay Tins *n’i in'jN to '?mm »a*n ' 7 ^s>:> 37 
: n'?a’D tnn Nhi mai '?isaa n"? tnn nh isoa 
onvo viN to lion* npaNf tian’jM mn’ on 38 
JD’n'^N'? t’13‘7 ’nD*? tV33 VIN n’ V'3'7 tnob 
na lyonlipn nV ~\h toitn lov iinN ho» tNi]* 39 foi...b. 
ny] noy »n’ amna iond : lay [tP’otyn 40 
viai [Nin] noy to ps'i : noy nay’ n'?av [njty 4> 

K^n ! "ity nn[naN] ninDS mia*? ityn noy 42 
K*? DnVD yiN to npsNT ti^** ’^oy 
bmm ’typa na n'? 3 n t>s'7 .* nay tio[f] tuont’ 43 
n’Nia riNi'70 n *7 tin*i innoNi Tnayi •• ^^'JN to 44 
oao ttNi •' '“ION! nay foorn tinio porinnon 45 
tinonaoi voorn finjo tiooy t’omnon nnva 
: nino'? tio*? tinn tioynNa in'j’nNn tiooyn 
D'jy'? nino m’o'? fioina tisoa"? tm* t'o'jsrn 4 « 
vnNa naa '?Nnty» oa tO’HNai tityoniyn pna 

.”typa na n'^an n"? 

noy 11HN non noy anini nva nN ’oon tNi’ 47 
nnNa .* nva tna npy*? *n loy amm nvab tonn 4» 

: njpna* vnN to nnN nV »nn npNnaN tontNn 
nnoa n>oy to ’n njpna* na'ay na ’N na’ay *n 49 
atynn .* pnam nnN nNOo »n njpna* njnao 50 
’nn nbia’ njty ny n*? pniNn nnc^o mat oy 

‘ After 5)pnn^ on lunrg. [1 S5^]D3. 

’ Before |Ni on marg. an illegible gloss. 
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LEVITICUS. 


t » 

XXV. 36 [m« ’e]om pnf) n"? ’rv n' 7 tn k>3ni 

27 ityn nrit [’:t? rv] 2B>n’i : nrpncN '?mp'7D 

28 5N1 ; nnjno^ n?yi nV [pn] maj*? mNn n* 
nmt 'nn n"? mtyo'7 "^aip*? mi< [riyjoa^K nV 
nVava [p]9’i nViv n:t? ly nn’ ptT [^K]a 

! [riJranD*? ntri 

29 nmpiSN ’nm 'Titp nnp -ino o pNt» ;n {?jni 

30 ;ki .* nmpiSN ’nn ]*ov n:i3t n:{? o' 72 ?m ny 

Dip’i nobty njty n'7 ny pisn* ■ 

nn’ inn'? I’DiVy*? mty nbn nnnpn nn’3 

31 pnV n’Si n’rsp ’nn : n'jn’i ps’ n*? vnS 
’nn npnsN paenn’ nynx n'jpn cy nno nty 

32 pnjHD ’nip ’na ’nv*? ’nipi : ps’ n'^arai n"? • 

33 *Nv '7 i[o] pnsn’ni : ’NrV'? ’nn D'?y nipns}} 
’mp ’na iSn n'java nnino "’mpi ’a pta pfl’i 

34 nano 'jpni : '?Nne;’ ’p i,ia pnino K’n ’kv *7 

: pn"? N’n D^iy njno iVn ppf n*? pn’^p 

* After on marg. an illegible gloss beg. with V 

’ The first 1 is written over. 

/ B 
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1^.. ' ^ ' • 


%wg 




'V 


1 r 


Z %j'hntbfaSb:hnr£i^nt^‘9hh<i-Mnim‘mH Hc «r 

Oii^ftr^'Z^ht •h*€tK^rf'^ht'^f»f-fiivm^Sh^'^ * Wll^ « 
CC’;“ ' •< ' ^ 

\rij^'h nC^<DhfPit "^hh<3‘*9^Ar^M9K :f»iAnt^*Kr^'-^'st^, nfN 
J *" A*C?i 'hef 9 *si*jCt*f;MA^\ 




•r 



- %■ t» “ 

^ J 9 f^^^h*sahnf^*hhclKsm^M*K - 5 a'<v-v/v v 

:< 3 T %/JbtSl^iS/'^/tf^A^ *- 4 C^- »< 

5 C^'iCA^’/ffho^hC f* 

.A ^'V'sc s^//AWflfw^ia'i7^^v.v/)f"T-^/i»‘at a 

tjHrtnaHi^K ^h^ia^Zj^t^$cr%nr *ar«y^< ^^‘'<^Acp vg< 

'ii •' Vxf A^^«c*«''*f 





MS. fol. 14. b. Text, p. 28. 
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CORUIGEXDA. 

Lev. x.\vi. 31 for [p] 3 n(n)p read [p]3(m)p 
33 pannpi read p3(nn)pi 
Num. iii. i after pn« insert 

ix. 22 for pn read (pnn) 

X. 2 for pyrai’ read (pyT)D^ 

8 for iinnyvna read n(n)”>yYna 

9 for nriNlYVna read nn(N)“^YYri3 


The Introduction may l>e had separately, price 
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